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ADVEKTISEMENT 

TO    THE     ENGLISH    EDITION. 


The  text  of  this  edition  of  Cicero's  Treatise  de 
Officiis  is  as  neaiiy  as  possible  aii  exact  reprint  of 
tliat  of  Zumpt  in  bis  smaller  edition,  publislied  at 
Brunswick,  1849  ;  which,  if  not  the  rnost  perfect,  is 
perliaps,  npon  the  whole,  the  best  suited  for  an  edi- 
tion with  no  higher  aim  than  the  present,  having 
been  commonly  adopted  in  Schools  and  in  the  ordi- 
nary  University  Course. 

The  Marginai  Analysis  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  of 
service  to  the  student  in  tracing  the  connection  of 
thought  in  the  originai  ;  the  Commentary  is  designed 
to  afford  a  simple  and  easy  explanation  of  such  difS.- 
cnlties  in  the  text  as  are  likely  to  be  felt  by  the  or- 
dinary  Student  of  Classical  Literature.  Occasionai 
illustration  has  been  given  from  the  works  of  modem 
jurists,  especially  from  Grotius's  great  work  De  Jure 
Belli  ac  Pacis. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  most  gratefully  the  services 
rendered  me  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
by  W.  T.  Newman,  Esq.,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Trin- 
ity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Senior  Assistant  Master 
in  Cheltenham  College,  by  whose  assistance  the 
publication  of  this  volume  has  been  considerably  ac- 
celerated. 

Cheltenham  College,  Od.  U,  1854. 


NOTE 

BY  THE   AMERICAN   EDITOR. 


The  American  Editor  believes  tliat  he  is  render- 
ing a  verj  acceptable  service  to  his  yoiing  conntry- 
men  in  making  them  acquainted  with  tlie  excellent 
edition  of  Cicero  De  Officiis  by  Holden.  In  doing 
tbis,  bowever,  he  has  ventured,  in  many  instances,  to 
remodel  and  simphfy  the  commentary  of  the  English 
scholar,  and  occasionally  to  add  to  it  notes  and 
emendations  of  the  text  from  other  Enropean  editors. 
His  object  has  been  to  present  the  American  student 
with  a  good  Variorum  edition,  containing  every  thing 
calcnlated  to  clear  up  the  difficulties  of  the  originai  ; 
and  it  will  afford  him  great  pleasure  if  that  object 
shall  be  found  to  bave  been  snccessfully  accom- 
plished. 

C.A. 

Columbia  College,  March  22,  1859. 
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LIBER  PRIMUS. 
I. 

.  iNTKooiicTiois'.  Quamquam  te,  Marce  fili,  annum  jam  1 

,  .  ^}^'  ^'  aiidientem  Cratippimi,  idque  Athenis,  abim- 

contaimug  an  ex-  x  l         7        i.  7 

hortation  to  lus  son  dare  oportct  prseceptis  institutisque  philoso- 
to  combine  the  sta-  phise,  propter  siimmam  et  doctoris  auctori- 

dy  of  Greek  with    ^  . 

tiiat  of  latin  Ut-  tatem  et  urbis,  quorum  alter  te  scientia  au- 
erature  ;  and  the  g^^^  potest,  altera  exeiiiplis  :   tameu,  ut  ipse 

stndy  oi  forensi  e  /-><  .     t 

Eioquence  with  ^d  meam  utilitatem  semper  cum  Grsecis  La- 
that  oiPhiiosophy.  tina  conjuiixi,  iieque  id  in  philosophia  solum, 
sed  etiam  in  dicendi  exercitatione  feci  ;  idem  tibi  censeo  fa- 
ciendum,  ut  par  sis  in  utriusque  orationis  facultate.  Quam  2 
quidem  ad  rem  nos,  ut  videmur,  magnum  attulimus  adju- 
mentum  hominibus  nostris,  ut  non  modo  Grascarum  litera- 
rum  rudes  sed  etiam  docti  aliquantum  se  arbitrentur  adep- 
tos  et  ad  dicendum  et  ad  judicandum.  Quam  ob  rem  dis-  3 
ces  tu  quidem  a  principe  hujus  jetatis  pliilosophorum,  et 
disces,  quamdiu  voles  :  tamdiu  autem  velie  debebis,  quoad 
te,  quantum  proficias,  non  poenitebit  :  sed  tamen  nostra  le- 
gens,  non  multum  a  Peripateticis  dissidentia,  quoniam  utri- 
que  Socratici  et  Platonici  volumus  esse  (de  rebus  ipsis  utere 
tuo  judicio,  niliil  enim  impedio),  orationem  autem  Latinara 
efficies  profecto  legendis  nostris  pleniorem.  Nec  vero  arro- 
ganter  lioc  dictum  existimari  velim.  Nam  philosophandi  4 
A 
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scientiam  concedens  multis,  quod  est  oratoris  proprium,  apte, 
distincte,  ornate  dicere,  quoniam  in  eo  studio  astatem  con- 
sumpsi,  si  id  mihi  assumo,  videor  id  meo  jure  quodam  modo 
vindicare.     Quam  ob  rem  magnopere  te  hortor,  mi  Cicero,  5 

To  this  purpose  ut  non  solum  orationes  meas,  sed  hos  etiam 
he  is  advised  to  ^^  philosopliia  libros,  qui  se  jam  illis  fere 

read  his  Father's  ^  ^  ,  _^.  .        ,.  ,. 

compositìons  ia  sequ-arunt,  studiose  legas.  Vis  enim  dicendi 
both  suiDjects.  major  est  in  illis,  sed  hoc  quoque  colendum 
est  aequabile  et  temperatura  orationis  genus. 

Et  id  quidem  nemini  video  Grsecorum  adhuc  contigisse,  6 
The  union  of  the  ut  idem  utroque  in  genere  elaboraret,  seque- 
study  of  Phiioso-  returquc  et  illud  forense  dicendi  et  hoc  quie- 

phy   and   Oratory  .   •    p  t>. 

unattempted  by  ^um  disputandi  genus  :  nisi  torte  Demetnus 
the  Greeks.  Phalereus  in  hoc  numero  haberi  potest,  dis- 

putator  subtilis,  orator  parum  vehemens  ;  dulcis  tamen,  ut 
Theophrasti  discipulum  possis  agnoscere.  Nos  autem  quan-  7 
tum  in  utroque  profecerimus  aliorum  sit  judicium  :  utrum- 
que  certe  secuti  sumus.  E  quidem  et  Platonem  existimo,  8 
si  genus  forense  dicendi  tractare  voluisset,  gravissime  et  co- 
piosissime potuisse  dicere  ;  et  Demosthenem,  si  illa,  quas  a 
Platone  didicerat,  tenuisset  et  pronuntiare  voluisset,  ornate 
splendideque  facere  potuisse.  Eodemque  modo  de  Aristo- 
tele et  Isocrate  judico  :  quorum  uterque  suo  studio  delecta- 
tus  contempsit  alterum. 

II. 

Sed  quum  statuissem  scribere  ad  te  aliquid 

The  reasons  for 

choosing  the  Lub-  hoc  tempore,  multa  posthac,  ab  eo  ordiri  vo- 
ject  of  Morai  Du-  i^{  maxime,  quod  et  getati  tu^  esset  aptissi- 

ties  to  write  upon.  .        . 

its  general  use  and  nium  et  auctoritati  mese.     iSiam  quum  multa  2 

importance.  gint  in  pliilosophia  et  sjravia  et  utilia  accu- 

ch.ii.i— 10.  .  ,.,,.,.  ,    . 

rate  copioseque  a  philosopms  disputata,  latis- 

sime  patere  videntur  ea,  quse  de  officiis  tradita  ab  ilhs  et 

prsecepta  sunt.     Nulla  enim  vitse  pars  ncque  publicis  ncque  3 

privatis  ncque  forensibus  ncque  domesticis  in  rebus,  ncque 

si  tecum  agas  quid,  neque  si  cum  altero  contrahas,  vacare 
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officio  potest  :   in  eoque  et  colendo  sita  vitae  est  honestas 
omnis  et  in  negligendo  turpitudo. 

Atque  haec  quidem  quaestio  communis  est  omnium  più-  4 
losophorum.     Quis  est  enim,  qui  nullis  officii  prseceptis  tra- 

Faisenotionsen-  dendis  pliilosoplium  se  audeat  dicere?     Sed5 
tertained  concern-  g^^t  nonnuUas  disciplina:;,  qufe  propositis  bo- 

ing  them  by  some 

schooisof  Phiioso-  norum  et  malorum  linibus  officium  omne  per- 
pi^y-  vertant.     Nam,  qui  summum  bonum  sic  in-  6 

stituit,  ut  nihil  habeat  cum  virtute  conjunctum,  idque  suis 
commodis,  non  honestate  metitur  ;  hic,  si  sibi  ipse  consen- 
tiat  et  non  interdum  naturse  bonitate  vincatur,  ncque  ami- 
citiam  colere  possit  nec  justitiam  nec  liberalitatem.  Fortis 
vero,  dolorem  summum  malum  judicans,  aut  temperans  vo- 
luptatem  summum  bonum  statuens  esse  certe  nullo  modo 
potest.  Quoe  quamquam  ita  sint  in  promptu,  ut  res  dispu-  7 
tatione  non  egeat,  tamen  sunt  a  nobis  alio  loco  disputata. 
Ha3  disciplinas  igitur  si  sibi  consentane£e  velint  esse,  de  offi-  8 
ciò  niliil  queant  dicere.  Ncque  uUa  officii  prtecepta  firma, 
stabilia,  conjuncta  naturse  tradi  possunt,  nisi  aut  ab  iis  qui 
solam,  aut  ab  iis  qui  maxime  honestatem  propter  se  dicant 
expetendam.  Ita  propria  est  ea  proeceptio  Stoicorum,  Aca-  9 
demicorum,  Peripateticorum  :  quoniam  Aristonis,  Pyrrho- 
nis,  Herilli  jam  pridem  explosa  sententia  est  ;  qui  tamen  ha- 
berent  jus  suum  disputandi  de  officio,  si  rerum  aliquem  de- 

lectum  reliquissent,  ut  ad  officii  inventionem 
es  hi3  intentìon  to  aditus  cssct.      Sequimur  igitur  hoc  quidem  10 
foiiow  the  sto  ics  tgj^pQj^e  et  hac  in  questione  potissimum  Sto- 

icos,  non  ut  interpretes  ;  sed,  ut  solemus,  e 
fontibus  eorum  judicio  arbitrioque  nostro,  quantum  quoque 
modo  \  idebitur,  liauriemus. 

Placet  igitur,  quoniam  omnis  disputatio  de  officio  futura  11 
MeaningofOi?-  Gst,  ante  definir  e,  quid  sit  offi  ci  um  :  quod 
cium  to  be  ascer-  a  Pan£etio  prsetemiissum  esse  miror.      Om-  12 

nis  enim,  qu£e  a  ratione  suscipitur  de  aliqua 
re  institutio,  debet  a  definitione  proficisci,  ut  intelligatur, 
quid  sit  id  de  quo  disputetur. 
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III. 

Questions  con-  Omnis  de  officio  duplex  est  qussstio.  Unum 
sorr^thlofetìri  g^^"^  ^^*'  ^^^^  pertinet  ad  finem  bonorum  : 
and  practicai.  alterum,  quod  positum  est  in  prseceptis,  qui- 
bus  in  omnes  partes  usus  vitse  conformari  possit.     Superio-  2 

Exampiesofthe  ^is  generis  hujusm«di  exempla  sunt;  omnia- 
formerkind.  ne  ofììcia  perfecta  sintf    numquid  officium 

aliud  alio  majus  sit  'ì  et  quse  sunt  generis  ejusdem.      Quo-  3 

The  second  sort  ^"^  autem  officiorum  prsecepta  traduntur,  ea 
enter  ìnto  the  quamquam  pertinent  ad  finem  bonorum,  ta- 
present  inquiry.  ^^^  minus  id  apparet,  quia  magis  ad  institu- 
tionem  vitse  communis  spectare  videntur  :  de  quibus  est  no- 
bis  bis  libris  explicandum. 

Another  divi-  Atque  etiam  alia  divisio  est  officii.  Nam  4 
into  Middle  ®t  medium  quoddam  officium  dicitur  et  per- 
and  p  e  r  f  e  e  t.  fectum.  Periectum  officium  r  e  e  t  u  m,  opi- 
nor,  vocemus,  quod  Grseci  narópOcjdiia,  hoc  autem  commune 
officium  vocant.  Atque  ea  sic  definiunt,  ut,  rectum  quod  5 
sit,  id  officium  perfectum  esse  definiant  ;  medium  autem 
officium  id  esse  dicunt,  quod  cur  factum  sit,  ratio  probabilis 
reddi  possit. 

PAK^Tius  made    ^  Ti'ìple^  ìgìtui'  cst,  ut  Pan^tio  videtur,  con-  6 
but  three  general  silii  capiundi  delibcratio.     Nam  honestumne 
Head3   of  Deiib-  f^^^^  ^-^  ^^  ^^        dubitant  id,  quod  in  deli- 

eration,  to  which  ^  ^  ^    -^ 

CicEEo  adds  two  berationem  cadit  ;  in  quo  considerando  scepe 
"^°^^'  animi  in  contrarias  sententias  distrahuntur. 

Tum  autem  aut  anquirunt  aut  consultant,  ad  vit£e  commo-  7 
ditatem  jucunditatemque,  ad  facultates  rerum  atque  copias, 
ad  opes,  ad  potentiam,  quibus  et  se  possint  juvare  et  suos, 
conducat  id  necne,  de  quo  deliberant  :  qu£e  deliberatio  om- 
nis in  rationem  utilitatis  cadit.  Tertium  dubitandi  genus  8 
est,  quum  pugnare  videtur  cum  honesto  id,  quod  videtur  esse 
utile.  Quum  enim  utilitas  ad  se  rapere,  honestas  contra 
revocare  ad  se  videtur,  fit,  ut  distraliatur  in  deliberando 
animus  affisratque  ancipitem  curam  cogitandi.     Hac  divi-  9 


or  -vFrong 
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sione,  quum  praeterire  aliquid  maximum  vitium  in  divi- 
dendo sit,  duo  pra^termissa  sunt.  Nec  enim  solum,  utrum 
honestum  an  turpe  sit,  deliberari  solet  ;  sed  etiam,  duobus 
propositis  lionestis,  utrum  honestius  ;  itemque,  duobus  pro- 
positis,  utilibus,  utrum  utilius.  Ita,  quam  ille  triplicem  10 
putavit  esse  rationem,  in  quinque  partes  distribui  debere  re- 
peritur.  Primum  igitur  est  de  honesto,  sed  dupliciter  ;  tum 
pari  ratione  de  utili  ;  post  de  comparatione  eorum  disseren- 
dum. 

IV. 

FiEST  geneeal  Principio  generi  animantium  omni  est  a 
iieab  of  Delie-  natura  tributum,  ut  se,  vitam  corpusque  tu- 
^^ch^iv  — xiii  6atur,  declinetque  ea,  qu^  nocitura  videantur, 
whetiier  anac-  omniaque,  quae  sint  ad  vivendum  necessaria, 
tion  be  Tight  ^nquirat  et  paret,  ut  pastum,  ut  latibula,  ut 

alia  generis  ejusdem.     Conomune  autem  ani-  2 
mantium  omnium  est  conjunctionis  appetitus  procreandi 

wiierein  the  Na-  causa,  et  cura  quasdam  eorum,  quse  procreata 
ture  of  man  con-  g^^^t.      Sed  intcr  hominem  et  beluam  hoc  3 

sists,  and  how  it  .  . 

differs  from  that  of  maxime  mtcrcst,  quod  haec  tantum,  quantum 
other  creatures.  sensu  movetur,  ad  id  solum,  quod  adest  quod- 
que  preesens  est,  se  accommodat,  pauUum  admodum  sen- 
tiens  pr^eteritum  aut  futurum.  Homo  autem,  quod  ratio- 
nis  est  particeps,  per  quam  consequentia  cernit,  causas  re- 
rum videt,  earumque  progressus  et  quasi  antecessiones  non 
ignorat,  similitudines  comparat,  rebusque  pr^esentibus  ad- 
jungit  atque  annectit  futuras,  facile  totius  vitge  cursum 
videt,  ad  eamque  degendam  prasparat  res  necessarias.     Ea-  4 

How  Just  ice  ds^^qu®  natura  vi  ratio  nis  hominem  conciliat 
or  the  virtues  re-  homini  et  ad  orationis  et  ad  vit£e  societatem  : 
Ì^^^l-*°  human  ingeneratane  in  primis  prsecipuum  quendam 

Society,  are  agree-        ^  ■•■  ^   ^  .  .        *  , 

abie  to  the  dictates  amorem  in  eos,  qui  procreati  sunt  :  impellit- 
of  human  Nature.  ^^^^  ut  hominum  ccEtus  et  celebrationes  et 
esse  et  a  se  obiri  velit,  ob  easque  causas  studeat  parare  ea, 
quse  suppeditent  et  ad  cultum,  et  ad  victum  ;  nec  sibi  soli, 
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sed  conjugi,  liberis  ceterisque,  quos  caros  habeat  tuerique 
debeat.     Quae  cura  exsuscitat  etiam  animos  et  majores  ad 

HowWiadom  rem  gerendam  facit.     In  primisque  hominisS 
or  the  virtues  re-  ^g^  propria  veri  inquisitio  atque  investiojatio. 

latingtoTruth,are   _ 

most  of  ali  agree-  Itaque  quum  sumus  necessanis  negotus  cu- 
abie  to  Nature.  risque  vacui,  tum  avemus  aliquid  videre,  au- 
dire, addiscere  :  cognitionemque  rerum  aut  occultarum  aut 
admirabilium  ad  beate  vivendum  necessariam  ducimus.  Ex 
quo  intelligitur,  quod  verum,  simplex  sincerumque  sit,  id 
esse  naturge  hominis  aptissimum.     Huic  veri  videndi  cupi-  6 

Aiso  courage  ^^^^^^  adjuncta  est  appetitio  quaedam  princi- 
and  love  of  inde-  patus,  ut  nemini  parere  animus  bene  infor- 
pen  enee.  matus  a  natura  velit,  nisi  prsecipienti  aut  do- 

centi aut  utilitatis  causa  juste  et  legitime  imperanti  :   ex 
And  lastiy   a  ^^^  magnitudo  animi  exsistit  humanarum- 
s  e  n  s  e  of  what  i3  que  rerum  contemptio.     Nec  vero  illa  parva  7 

eco  min  g.  ^^^  natur®  est  rationisque,  quod  unum  hoc 
animai  sentit,  quid  sit  ordo,  quid  sit  quod  deceat,  in  factis 
dictisque  qui  modus.  Itaque  eorum  ipsorum,  quse  adspectu 
sentiuntur,  nullum  aliud  animai  pulcliritudinem,  venusta- 
tem,  convenientiam  partium  sentit.  Quam  similitudinem  8 
natura  ratioque  ab  oculis  ad  animum  transferens,  multo 
etiam  magis  pulchritudinem,  constantiam,  ordinem  in  con- 
siliis  factisque  conservandum  putat,  cavetque  ne  quid  inde- 
core  effeminateve  faciat  ;  tum  in  omnibus  et  opinionibus  et 

Now  these  are  f^^^^is,  ne  quid  libidinose  aut  faciat  aut  cogi- 
tile four  eiements  tct.  Quibus  cx  rcbus  conflatur  et  efficitur  9 
th^^''^  homstum  ^^'  ^^^^  qu93rimus,  honestum  :  quod,  etiamsi 
which  is  the  object  nobilitatum  non  sit,  tamen  honestum  est, 
ofourinqmry.  quodque  vere  dicimus,  etiam  si  a  nullo  lau- 
detur,  natura  esse  laudabile. 

•  V. 

There  is  a  morai       Formam  quidem  ipsam,  Marce  fili,  et  tam- 

as  well  as  a  physic-  p     .  -,  ,••  -i  •  -i  • 

al  symmetry  and  ^^^^  ^^ciem  honesti  vides  :  quae,  SI  ocuhs 
Proportion.  cemerctur,  mirabile  s  amores,  ut  ait  Plato, 
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To  eacii  of  tiie  excitaret  sapienti^.     Sed  omne,  quod  est  ho-  2 
above  general  Di-  nestum,  id  quattuor  parti um  oritur  ex  aliqua. 

vlsions are  attach-  .         .  .    .       ,.  •         n      i- 

ed  its  severai  Du-  -^^^  eiiim  111  perspiciBiitia  ven  soilertiaque 
ties  and  obiiga-  vei'satur,  aut  in  hominum  societate  tuenda 

tions.     What  the    .    .,  -•  .  .  , 

object  of  each  of  tnbuendoquB  suum  cuique  et  rerum  contrac- 
these  i3.  tarum  fide,  aut  in  animi  excelsi  atque  invicti 

magnitudine  ac  robore,  aut  in  omnium,  quse  fiunt  quasque 
dicuntur,  ordine  et  modo,  in  quo  inest  modestia  et  tempe- 
rantia.  Quss  quattuor  quamquam  inter  se  colligata  atque  3 
implicata  sunt,  tamen  ex  singulis  certa  officiorum  genera 
nascuntur.  Velut  ex  ea  parte,  quas  prima  descripta  est,  in 
qua  sapientiam  et  prudentiam  ponimus,  inest  indagatio  at- 
que inventio  veri  ;  ejusque  virtutis  hoc  munus  est  propri- 
um.  Ut  enim  quisque  maxime  perspicit,  quid  in  re  qua- 4 
que  verissimum  sit,  quique  acutissime  et  celerrime  potest  et 
videre  et  exphcare  rationem,  is  prudentissimus  et  sapientis- 
simus  rite  haberi  solet.  Q,uocirca  huic  quasi  materia,  quam  5 
tractet  et  in  qua  versetur,  subjecta  est  veritas.  KeUquis 
autem  tribus  virtutibus  necessitates  propositse  sunt,  ad  eas 
res  parandas  tuendasque,  quibus  actio  vita3  continetur  :  ut 
et  societas  hominum  conjunctioque  servetur,  et  animi  excel- 
lentia  magnitudoque,  quum  in  augendis  opibus  utilitatibus- 
que  et  sibi  et  suis  comparandis,  tum  multo  magis  in  bis  ipsis 
despiciendis,  eluceat.  Ordo  autem  et  constantia  et  modera-  6 
tio  et  ea,  quge  sunt  bis  similia,  versantur  in  eo  genere,  ad 
quod  est  adbibenda  actio  qusedam,  non  solum  mentis  agitatio. 
His  enim  rebus,  quas  tractantur  in  vita,  modum  quemdam  et 
ordinem  adbibentes  honestatem  et  decus  conservabimus. 

VI. 

The  fiest  op  the       Ex  quattuor  autem  locis,  in  quos  honesti 
Cardinal  Vie-  ^aturam  vimque  divisimus,  primus  ille,  qui 

TUES.  ^^  \^  ^ 

Wisdom,  or  inveri  e  ogni  t  ione  consistit,  maxime  na- 
the  investigation  turam  attindt  humanam.     Omnes  enim  tra-  2 

of   Truth,   is    tlie  ^  _  .   .       . 

nearest  aiiied  to  himur  et  ducimur  ad  cognitionis  et  scien- 
man's  nature.        tia3  cupiditatem,  in  qua  excellere  pulchrum 
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putamus;  labi  autem,  errare,  nescire,  decipi,  et  malum  et 

Two  errors  to  be  turpe  ducìmus.      In  lioc  genere  et  naturali  3 
avoided  in  it.         q^  honesto  duo  vitia  vitanda  sunt  :   unum,  ne 
incognita  prò  cognitis  habeamus  hisque  temere  assentiamur, 
quod  vitium  effugere  qui  volet — omnes  autem  velie  debent 
— adhibebit  ad  considerandas  res  et  tempus  et.  diligentiam. 
Alterum  est  vitium,  quod  quidam  nimis  magnum  studium  4 
multamque  operam  in  res  obscuras  atque  difficiles  confe- 
runt,  easdemque  non  necessarias.      Quibus  vitiis  declinatis,  5 
quod  in  rebus  honestis  et  cognitione  dignis  oper^  curaeque 
ponetur,  id  jure  laudabitur  :   ut  in  astrologia  C.  Sulpicium 
audimus,  in  geometria   Sex.  Pompeium  ipsi  cognovimus, 
multos  in  dialecticis,  plures  in  jure  civili.      Quse  omnes  ar-  6 
tes  in  veri  investigatione  versantur,  cujus  studio  a  rebus  ge- 
rendis  àbduci  contra  officium  est.     Virtutis  enim  laus  om- 
nis  in  actione  consistit  ;  a  qua  tamen  fit  intermissio  saepe, 
multique  dantm*  ad  studia  reditus;   tum  agitatio   mentis, 
quae  nunquam  acquiescit,  potest  nos  in  studiis  cognitionis, 
etiam  sine  opera  rostra,  continere.     Omnis  autem  cogita-  7 
tio  motusque  animi  aut  in  consiliis  capiendis  de  rebus  ho- 
nestis et  pertinentibus  ad  bene  beateque  vivendum  aut  in 
studiis  scienti^  cognitionisque  versabitur.      Ac  de  primo 
quidem  officii  fonte  diximus. 

VII. 

Of  the  second       De  tribus  autem  reliquis  latissime  patet  ea 
Cardinal  Vir-  j,^^|q^  q^,^  societas  hominum  inter  ipsos  et 


TUE. 


Ch.  7—18.        vitae  quasi  communitas  continetur.      Cujus 
Two  parts  of  it,  p^rtes  dusB  ;   j  usti  ti  a,  in  qua  vii'tutis  est 

Justice.  n  .  '  ^ 

splendor  maximus,  ex  qua  viri  boni  nomi- 

Liberaiity.     nantur ;    et  buie  conjuncta  beneficentia, 

quam  eandem  vel  benignitatem  vel  liberali- 

tatem  appellari  licet. 

Of  Justice;         Sed  justitiss  primum  munus  est,  ut  ne  2 

Ch.7-1.^  .       .  ,      .  f  1  .        .    .     .        ,  .    1 

its  first  duty  :     ^"^  ^"^^  uoccat,  nisi  laccssitus  mjuria:  demde 

To  do  no  urong.      ut  communibus  pro  communibus  utatur,  pri- 
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vatis  ut  suis.     Sunt  autem  privata  nulla  natura  :  sed  aut  3 
vetere  occupatione,  ut  qui   quondam  in  vacua  venerunt  ; 
aut  Victoria,  ut    qui   bello  potiti  sunt;    aut   lege,  pactio- 
ne,  conditione,  sorte  :   ex  quo  fìt,  ut  ager  Arpinas  Arpi- 
natium  dicatur  ;  Tusculanus  Tusculanorum  :  similisque  est 
privatarum  possessionum  descriptio.     Ex  quo,  quia  suum4: 
cujusque  fit  eorum,  quae  natura  fuerant  communia,  quod 
cuique  obtigit,  id  quisque  teneat.     E  quo  si  quis  sibi  appe- 
tet,  violabit  jus  humanag  societatis.     Sed  quoniam,  ut  prss-  5 
dare  scriptum  est  a  Platone,  non  nobis  solum  nati  sumus, 
ortusque  nostri  partem  patria  vindicat,  partem  amici;  atque 
ut  placet  Stoicis,  qu£e  in  terris  gignantur,  ad  usum  homi- 
num  omnia  creari  ;   homines  autem  hominum  causa  esse 
generatos,  ut  ipsi  inter  se  aliis  alii  prodesse  possent  :  in  hoc 

its  second  diity  :  naturam  debemus  ducem  sequi,  communes 
To  do  ali  the  good  utilitates  in  medium  afferre,  mutatione  offici- 
toe  can.  orum,  dando,  accipiendo,  tum   artibus,  tum 

opera,  tum  facultatibus,  devincire  hominum  inter  homines 
societatem. 

Fundamentum  autem  justitiae  est  fìdes,  id  est  dictorum  6 
conventorumque  constantia  et  veritas.     Ex  quo,  quamquam 
hoc  videbitur  fortasse  cuipiam  durius,  tamen  audeamus  imi- 
tari  Stoicos,  qui  studiose  exquirunt,  unde  verba  sint  ducta, 
credamusque,  quia/o5^,  quod  dictum  est,  appellatam /(ie?72. 

of  its  opposite,       Sed  injustitise  genera  duo  sunt  :  unum  eo-  ' 
I  n  j  u  s  t  i  e  e,  there  Ywm.  qui  inferunt  ;  alterum  eorum,  qui  ab  iis, 

are  two  sorta,  the         .,         .    ^     ,  .  ^  i         .  • 

o^^of  commismn,  ^t^ibus  mfertur,  si  possunt,  non  propulsant  m- 
the  other  ofomis-  juriam.     Nam,  qui  injuste  impetum  in  quem^  8 

piam  facit,  aut  ira  aut  ahqua  perturbatione 
incitatus,  is  quasi  manus  afferre  videtur  socio  :  qui  autem 
non  defendit  nec  obsistit,  si  potest,  injurige,  tam  est  in  vitio, 
quam  si  parentes  aut  amicos  aut  patriam  deserat. 
a.  Causesofthe       Atque  illa3  quidcm  injurise,  quae   nocendi  9 

first  sort  of  injus-  ,      .     ,  .      .     ^ 

tice,  causa  de  industria  mferuntur,  saspe  a  metu 

1.  Fear.  proficiscuntur  ;  quum  is,  qui  nocere  alteri  co- 

2.  The  satisfac-    ■"  .  .  .   .     .  ,     ^         .,     •  ,. 

tionofsomeirreg-  gi^at,  timct,  ne,  nisi  id  fecent,  ipse  ahquo 

A2 
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uiar  desìre,  as  of  afficiatur  incommodo.    Maximam  autem  par- 10 
Riches.  iQ^  ad  injuriam  faciundam  aggredì  mitur,  ut 

adipiscantur  ea,  quse  concupiverunt  :  in  quo  vitio  latissime 
patet  avaritia. 

Vili. 

The  desire  of      Expetuntur  autem  divitiae  cum  ad  usus 
Eiches,  one  cause  ^j^^  necessarios,  tum  ad  perfruendas  volup- 

ofinjustice,wneiice  '■       ^ 

it  proceeds.  tates.     In  quibus  autem  major  est  animus,  2 

in  iis  pecuniae  cupiditas  spectat  ad  opes  et  ad  gratificandi 
facultatem  :  ut  nuper  M.  Crassus  negabat  uUam  satis  mag- 
nam  pecuniam  esse  ei,  qui  in  re  publica  princeps  vellet  esse, 
cujus  fructibus  exercitum  alere  non  posset.  DelectantS 
etiam  magnifici  apparatus  vitaeque  cultus  cum  elegantia  et 
copia  :  quibus  rebus  effectum  est,  ut  infinita  pecunise  cupi- 
ditas esset.  Nec  vero  rei  familiaris  amplificati©,  nemini4 
nocens,  vituperanda  est  :  sed  fugienda  semper  injuria  est. 
The  desire  of  Maxime  autem  adducuntur  plerique,  ut  eos5. 

Glory  and  inordin-    ...  .  ,  t    •  .      • 

ate  lust  of  Power,  justitiEe  capiat  oblivio,  quum  m  impenorum, 
another  cause  of  honorum,  gloriae  cupiditatem  inciderunt. 
^"ìnstence  in  case  Q^^d  enim  est  apud  Ennium  :  6 

of  C^sAE.  nulla  sancta  societas, 

nec  Jides  regni  est  ; 
id  latius  patet.     Nam  quidquid  ejusmodi  est,  in  quo  non 
possint  plures  excellere,  in  eo  fit  plerumque  tanta  conten- 
tio,  ut  difficillimum  sit  servare  sanctam  societatem.     De-  7 
claravit  id  modo  temeritas  C.  Ceesaris,  qui  omnia  jura  di- 
vina atque  humana  pervertit  propter  eum,  quem  sibi  ipse 
opinionis  errore  fìnxerat,  principatum.     Est  autem  in  hoc  8 
genere  molestum,  quod  in  maximis  animis  splendidissimis- 
que  ingeniis  plerumque  exsistunt  honoris,  imperii,  potentiae, 
gloriae   cupiditates.      Quo  magis   cavendum  est,  ne   quid 
in  eo  genere  peccetur.      Sed  in  omni  injustitia  permul-9 
tum  interest,  utrum  perturbatione  aliqua  animi,  quse  ple- 
rumque brevis  est  et  ad  tempus,  an  consulto  et  cogitata 
fiat  injuria.     Leviora  enim  sunt  ea,  quae  repentino  aliquo  10 
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motu  accidunt,  quam  ea,  quae  meditata  et  preeparata  infe- 
runtur. 

Ac  de  inferenda  quidem  injuria  satis  dictum  est. 

IX. 

/3.  The  causeg  of       Praetermittendge  autem  defensionis  dese- 

tlie  second  sort  of  ,.  ^    ..        ,  , 

injustice,  that  of  ^^^dique  officii  plures  solent  esse  causae. 
omission,  Fear  of  Nam  aut  inimicitias  aut  laborem  aut  sump- 
Expense,  ^"indo-  *"^  suscìpere  nolunt  ;  aut  etiam  negligentia, 
lence,  etc.  pigritia,  inertia  aut  suis  studiis  quibusdam  oc- 

cupationibusve  sic  impediuntur,  ut  eos,  quos  tutari  debeant, 
desertos  esse  patiantur.     Itaque  videndum  est,  ne  non  satis  2 
sit  id,  quod  apud  Platonem  est  in  pbilosophos  dictum  :  quod 
in  veri  investigatione  versentur,  quodque  ea,  quas  plerique 
vehementer  expetant,  de  quibus  inter  se  digladiari  solent, 
contemnant  et   prò  nihilo  putent,  propterea  justos  esse. 
Nam  alterum  justitia3  genus  assequuntur,  in  inferenda  ne  3 
cui  noceant  injuria  :  in  alterum  incidunt  ;   discendi  enim 
studio  impediti,  quos  tueri  debent,  deserunt.     Itaque  eos  4 
ne  ad  rem  publicam  accessuros  quidem  putat,  nisi  coactos. 
^quius  autem  erat  id  voluntate  fieri.     Nam  hoc  ipsum  ita 
justum  est,  quod  recte  fit,  si  est  voluntarium.     Sunt  etiam,  5 
qui  aut  studio  rei  familiaris  tuend^e  aut  odio  quodam  homi- 
num  suum  se  negotium  agere  dicant,  ne  facere  cuiquam  vi- 
deantur  injuriam;   qui  altero  genere  injustitiae  vacant,  in 
alterum  incurrunt.     Deserunt  enim  vitae  societatem,  quia 
nihil  conferunt  in  eam  studii,  nihil  operse,  nihil  facultatum. 

Quoniam  igitur  duobus  generibus  injustitiae  propositis  ad-  6 
junximus  causas  utriusque  generis,  easque  res  ante  consti- 
tuimus,  quibus  justitia  contineretur  ;  facile,  quod  cujusque 
temporis  officium  sit,  poterimus,  nisi  nosmetipsos  valde  ama- 
bimus,  judicare.  Est  enim  difficilis  cura  rerum  alienarum.  7 
Quamquam  Terentianus  ille  Chremes  humani  nihil  a  se  ali- 
enum  putat.  Sed  tamen,  quia  magis  ea  percipimus  atque 
sentimus,  qu£e  nobis  ipsis  aut  prospera  aut  adversa  eveni- 
unt,  quam  illa,  qu^  ceteris,  quse  quasi  longo  intervallo  in- 
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Anexceiientruie  terjecto  videmus  ;  aHter  de  iUis,  ac  de  nobis, 
for  avoiding  ali  in-  judicamus.     Quocirca  bene  prgecipiunt,  qui  8 
justice.  vetant  quidquam  agere,  quoddubiteSjSequum 

sit,  an  iniquum.  ^quitas  enim  lucet  ipsa  per  se,  dubita- 
tio  cogitationem  significat  injurice. 

X. 

Duties  imposed       Sed  incidunt  s^pe  tempora,  quum  ea,  quse 
by    Justice  vary  j^j^-^jj^g  videntur  disfna  esse  ìusto  homine,  60- 

accordmg    to    cir-  ,    . 

cumstances,  so  que  queni  virum  bonum  dicimus,  commutan- 
thatwhatisjiistat  ^^^  fìuntque  Contraria,  utreddere  depositum, 

one  tinie  would  be 

unjust  at  another.  facere  promissum  :  quasque  pertinent  ad  veri- 
tatem  et  ad  fìdem,  ea  migrare  interdum  et  non  servare  fit 
justum.  Eeferri  enim  decet  ad  ea,  quse  posui  principio,  2 
fondamenta  justitise  :  primum,  ut  ne  cui  noceatur  ;  deinde, 
ut  communi  utilitati  serviatur.  Ea  quum  tempore  commu-  3 
tantur,  commutatur  officium,  et  non  semper  est  idem.  Pot- 
Thus  promises  est  enim  accidere  promissum  aliquod  et  con- 
and  contracts  are  yentum,  ut  id  effici  sit  inutile  vel  ei  cui  pro- 

not  to  be  adhered  .  .        . 

to  in  severai  cases,  missum  sit,  vel  CI  qui  promiscrit.     Nam  si,  4 
e.  g.,  if  they  are  ^j^  in  fabuHs  cst,  Ncptunus,  quod  Theseo  pro- 

prejudìcial   either        .  .  _  ,^i. 

to  the  promiser  or  miscrat,  non  lecisset,  1  neseus  Hippolyto  mio 
to  the  promisee  ;  non  csset  orbatus.  Ex  tribus  enim  optatis, 
ut  scribitur,  hoc  erat  tertium,  quod  de  Hippolyti  interitu 
iratus  optavit  :  quo  impetrato,  in  maximos  luctus  incidit. 
Nec  promissa  igitur  servanda  sunt  ea,  quse  sint  iis,  quibus  5 
promiseris,  inutilia  :  nec,  si  plus  tibi  noceant  quam  illi  pro- 
sint  cui  promiseris,  contra  officium  est  majus  anteponi  mi- 
nori. Ut,  si  constitueris  cuipiam  te  advocatum  in  rem  praj-  6 
sentem  esse  venturum,  atque  interim  graviter  «grotare  fìli- 
us  coeperit,  lion  sit  contra  officium  non  facere,  quod  dixeris  ; 
magisque  ille,  cui  promissum  sit,  ab  officio  discedat,  si  se 
or  if  made  under  destitutum  queratur.      Jam   illis  promissis  7 

circumstances     of      ,        ^  .  .  - 

intimidation  or  stanclum  non  esse  quis  non  videt  qu^e  coactus 
througb  deceit.  quis  metu,  qu3e  deceptus  dolo  promiserit?  quae 
quidem  pleraque  jure  prjetorio  liberantur,  nonnulla  legibus. 
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injustice  is  often        Exsistunt  etiam   S9gpe  injuriae  calumniaS 
donebyartfuieva-  q^j^^j^^j^  et  iiimis  Callida  sed  malitiosa  iuris 

sions   and   adher-     '^  ^  "^ 

enee  to  the  letterof  interpretatione.     Ex  quo  iììud,  Swmnum  jus 
theLaw:frequent-  gujjiina  injuria,  factum  est  jam  tritum  sermone 

ly   in    the  course  /-x        . 

of  public  transac  proverbium.     Quo  m  genere  etiam  m  re  pub-  9 
tio^'^.  lica  multa  peccantur  :  ut  ille,  qui,  quum  tri- 

ginta  dierum  essent  cum  hoste  indutiae  factse,  noctu  popula- 
batur  agros,  quod  dierum  essent  pact^,  non  noctium  indu- 
tiae.     Ne  noster  quidem  probandus,  si  verum  est,  Q.  Fabi-  10 
um  Labeonem  seu  quem  alium — niliil  enim  liabeo  preeter 
auditum — arbitrum  Nolanis  et  Neapolitanis  de  fìnibus  a  se- 
natu  datum,  quum  ad  locum  venisset,  cum  utrisque  separa- 
tim  locutum,  ut  ne  cupide  quid  agerent,  ne  appetenter,  at- 
que  ut  regredi  quam  progredì  mallent.     Id  quum  utrique  11 
fecissent,  aKquantum  agri  in  medio  relictum  est,     Itaque 
illorum  fines  sic,  ut  ipsi  dixerant,  terminavit  :   in  medio  re- 
lictum quod  erat,  populo  Romano  adjudicavit.     Decipere  12 
hoc  quidem  est,  non  judicare.     Quocirca'in  omni  re  fugien- 
da  est  talìs  soUertia. 

XI. 

Sunt  autem  quasdam  officia  etiam  ad  versus  eos  ser- 
vanda,  a  quibus  injuriam  acceperis.      Est?  enim  ul- 

Justice  impose^  cisccudi  et  puniendi  modus.  Atque  haud 
duties  on  us  to-  scio,  au  satis  sit,  cum  qui  lacessierit,  injurise 
men  Vsr^even  ^^^  poeniterc  ;  ut  et  ipse  ne  quid  tale  post- 
toward  those  who  bac,  et  cetcri  sint  ad  injuriam  tardiores.  At-  2 
bave  wronged  us.  ^^^  -^^  ^^  publica  maxime  conservanda  sunt 
jura  belli.     Nam  quum  sint  duo  genera  decertandi,  unum 

Secondiy,  toward  per  disceptationem,  alterum  per  vim  ;  quum- 
War'shoiSd™.  ^"®  ^^^^^  proprium  sit  hominis,  hoc  belua- 
sorted  to  oniy  as  rum  :  confugicudum  est  ad  posterius,  si  uti 
an  extreme  meas-  ^^^^  yìqqì  superiore.    Quare  suscipicnda  quid-  3 

sure,  and  be  con-  ^  ^  .        7    . 

ducted  on  lenient  cm  bella  sunt  ob  Cam  causam,  ut  sine  inju- 

and  human  e  prin-  j,^^  ^^^  ipacQ  vivatur  ;   parta  autem  Victoria 

ch.  xi.— xiii.       conservandi  ii,  qui  non  crudeles  in  bello,  non 
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immanes  fuerunt.     Ut  majores  nostri  Tusculanos,  ^quos,  4 
Volscos,  Sabinos,  Hernicos  in  civitatem  etiam  acceperunt  ; 
at  Karthaginem  et  Numantiam  funclitus  sustulerunt.    Noi-  5 
lem  Corinthum  ;  sed  credo  aliquid  secutos,  opportunitatem 
loci  maxime,  ne  posset  aliquando  ad  bellum  faciendum  loc- 
us  ipse  adhortari.     Mea  quidem  sententia  paci,  quse  niliilG 
habitura  sit  insidiarum,  semper  est  consulendum.     In  quo 
si  mibi  esset  obtemperatum  ;  si  non  optimam,  at  aliquam 
rem  publicam,  quae  nunc  nulla  est,  baberemus.      Et  quum  7 
iis,  quos  vi  deviceris,  consulendum  est  ;    tum  ii  qui  armis 
positis  ad  imperatorum  fìdem  confugient,  quamvis  murum 
aries  percusserit,  recipiendi.     In  quo  tanto  opere  apud  nos-  8 
tros  justitia  eulta  est,  ut  ii,  qui  civitates  aut  nationes  devic- 
tas  bello  in  fìdem  recepissent,  earum  patroni  essent  more 
majorum. 

Humanespirifcof       "^^  ^^^^  quidem   sequitas  sanctissime  fé- 9 
the  Roman  Code  of  tiali  populi  Romani  jur 6  perscripta  est.     Ex 
wariiiustratedby  intelligi  potest,  nuUum  bellum  esse  jus- 

an   anecdote  con-     i  o    x  ^  «^ 

cerning  the  eider  tum,  nisi  quod  aut  rebus  repetitis  geratur 
^^™'  aut  denuntiatum  ante  sit  et  indictum.     Po-  10 

pilius  imperator  tenebat  provinciam,  in  cujus  exercitu  Ca- 
tonis  filius  tiro  militabat.  Quum  autem  Popilio  videretur 
unam  dimittere  legionem,  Catonis  quoque  filium,  qui  in 
eadem  legione  militabat,  dimisit.  Sed,  quum  amore  pug-11 
nandi  in  exercitu  remansisset,  Cato  ad  Popilium  scripsit, 
ut,  si  eum  pateretur  in  exercitu  remanere,  secundo  eum 
obliget  militile  sacramento  :  quia,  priore  amisso,  jure  eum 
bostibus  pugnare  non  poterat.  Adeo  summa  erat  obser- 
vatio  in  bello  movendo.  Marci  quidem  Catonis  senis  est  12 
epistola  ad  Marcum  filium,  in  qua  scribit,  se  audisse  eum 
missum  factum  esse  a  consule,  quum  in  Macedonia  bello 
Persico  miles  esset.  Monet  igitur,  ut  caveat,  ne  proelium 
ineat.  Negat  enim  jus  esse,  qui  miles  non  sit,  eum  lioste 
pugnare. 
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XII. 

and  by  their  use       Equidem  etiam  illud  animadverto,  quod, 
of  the  term  hostis  q^{  proprio  nomine  perduellis  esset,  is  hostis 

(meaning   stran-  .  

ger)  foraPrincì-  vocaretur,  lenitate  verbi  rei  tristitiam  miti- 
pai  in  War,  gatam.     Hostis  enim  apud  majores  nostros  is 

dicebatur,  quem  nunc  peregrinum  dicimus.  Indicant  duo-  2 
decim  tabulse  :  ut,  statvs  dies  cvm  hoste  :  itemque,  ad- 
A^ERSVS  HOSTEM  ETERNA  AVCTORITAS.  Quid  ad  hanc  man-  3 
suetudinem  addi  potest,  eum,  quicum  bellum  geras,  tam 
molli  nomine  appellari  ì  Quamquam  id  nomen  durius  efFe- 
cit  jam  vetustas.  A  peregrino  enim  recessit  et  proprie  in 
Some  wars  are  ^0,  qui  arma  coutra  ferret,  remansit.     Quum  4 

nndertaken        for  ,       .  •        t  ,     ,         i     n 

giory    and    con-  ^^^^  ^^®  imperio  decertatur  belloque  queeri- 

quest  alone,  oth-  tur  gloria,  causas  omuiuo  subesse  tamen  opor- 

safet^'^    ^  ^'^  ^"^  ^  ^*^^  easdem,  quas  dixi  pauUo  ante  justas  cau- 

There  must  Ite  ^^^  ^^^®  bellorum.      Sed  ea  bella,  quibus  im- 

just  grounds  for  perii  gloria  proposita  est,  minus  acerbe  ge- 

the        commence-  ,  ,         -^tx        •  •    -tx  x  ,- 

ment  of  War  in  l'^^^^la  sunt.     Ut  enim  quum  civiliter  conten-  5 
either  case  :  oniy  dimus,  aliter  si  est  inimicus,  aliter  sì  compe- 
^  ere  mus     e  a  ^^^  altero  certamen  honoris  et  dio;ni- 

different    conduct  ^ 

observed  in  each.  tatìs  est,  cum  altero  capitis  et  famae  :  sic  cum 
Celtiberis,  cum  Cimbris  bellum,  ut  cum  inimicis,  gerebatur, 
A  generous  sen-  uter  essct,  non  uter  imperaret  ;  cum  Latinis, 
timent  of  King  Sabinis,  Samuitibus,  Poenis,  Pyrrlio  de  im- 
ransoming  prison-  peiio  dimicabatur.  Poeni  foedifragi,  crude- 
ers  of  war.  j^g  Plannibal  :  reliqui  justiores.    Pyrrhi  quid-  6 

em  de  captivis  reddendis  illa  praeclara  : 

Nec  mi  aurum  posco,  nec  mi  pretium  dederitis  ; 

Nec  cauponantes  hellum,  sed  helligerantes, 

Ferro^  non  auro  vitam  cernamus  utrique. 

Vosne  velit,  an  me  regnare  hera.,  quidve  ferat^  Fors, 

Virtute  experiamur.     Et  hoc  simul  accipite  dietimi  : 

Quorum  virtuti  helli  fortuna  pepercit, 

Eorundem  me  libertati parcere  certum  est: 

Dono,  ducite,  doqiie  volentibus  cum  magnis  dis. 

Eegalis  sane  et  digna  .^acidarum  genere  sententia. 
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XIII. 

individuais  as       Atque  etiam  si  quid  singuli  temporibus  ad- 
weii  as  States  are  j^^^j  ^^^^^  promiseruiit,  est  in  eo  ipso  fides 

bound  injustice  to  ^  -^  ^  ^ 

keep  the  prom-  cou ser Vanda  :   ut  primo  Punico  bello  Ilegu-2 
ises  which  they  j^g  raptus  a  Poeuis,  quum  de  capti  vis  com- 

may    bave     been  .  . 

compeiied  by  par-  mutandis  Romam  missus  esset  jurassetque  se 

ticuiar      circum-  ^gjjit^^PUjji^  primum,  ut  veuit,  captivos  red- 

an  enemy.  dcudos  in  scnatu  non  censuit  ;  deinde,  quum 

story  of  retineretur  a  propinquis  et  ab  amicis,  ad  sup- 

plicium  redire  maluit,  quam  fidem  hosti  da- 

lìistance  o/per-  ^^-j^  fallere.     [Secuìido  autem  Punico  hello  post  3 

jury  often  Roman 

soidiersduringthe  Canneiisem  pugnam  quos  decem  Hannibal  Eo- 
2d  Panie  War.       mam  adstrictos  misit  jure  jurando  se  rediiuros 
esse,  nisi  de  redimendis  iis,  qui  capti  erant,  impetrassent  :  eos 
omìies,  censores,  quoad  quisque  eorwn  vixit,  qui  pejerassent,  in 
cerariis  reliqUerimt  :  nec  minus  illum,  qui  juris  jurandi  f rande 
culpam  invenerat.      Quum  enim  Hannihalis  permissu  exisset  de  4 
castris,  rediit  panilo  2^ost,  quod  se  ohlitum  nescio  quid  diceret. 
Deinde  egressus  e  castris  jure  jurando  se  solutum  putahat.     Et  5 
erat  verhis,  re  non  erat.     Semper  autem  in  fide,  quid  senseris,  6 
non,  quid  dixeris,  cogitandum.     Maximum  autem  exemplum  est  7 
justiticB  in  hostem  a  majorihus  nostris  constitutum  quum  a  Pyr- 
rho  perfuga  senatui  est  pollicitus,  se  venenum  regi  daturuìn,  et 
eum  necaturum.     Senatus  et  C.  Fahricius  perfugam  Pyrrlio 
dedidit.     Ita  ne  hostis  quidem  et  potentis  et  hellum  ultro  iìije-  8 
rentis  interitwn  cimi  scelere  approhavit.^ 

Ac  de  bellicis  quidem  officiis  satis  dictum  est.  9 

Justice  is  to  be       Meminerimus  autem,  etiam  adversus  infi- 

extended  even  to  .      , . , .  t  t-<   ^  , 

theiowestofman-  ^^^  justitiam  csse  servandam.  Est  autem 
kind,  as  to  siaves.  infima  conditio  et  fortuna  servorum,  quibus 
non  male  prsecipiunt  qui  ita  jubent  uti  ut  mercenariis  ;  ope- 
•ram  exigendam,  justa  prsebenda.  Quum  autem  duobus  10 
modis,  id  est  aut  vi  aut  fraude,  fiat  injuria  ;  fraus  quasi  vul- 
peculse,  vis  leonis  videtur  :  utrumque  homine  alienissimum, 
sed  fraus  odio  digna  mnjore.      Totius  autem  injustitire  nulla  11 
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The  worst  spe-  capitalior  est,  quam  eorum,  qui  tum  quum 

cies    of   Injustice  .  r>n^.i  ^j.--i- 

i3  that  which  i3  maxime  lallunt,  id  agunt,  ut  viri  boni  esse 
accompanied  with  videaiitur. — De  justitia  satis  dictum  est. 

Hypocrisy. 

XIV. 

Of  Liberali-       Deinceps,  ut  erat  propositum,  de  benefi- 

t  y,  the  second  part  ..  ii-i  i  •  .      .        t       . 

ofGeneraiJustic     CG^tia  ac  de  liberalitate  dicatur  :    qua 
Oh.  xiv.— xviu.     quidem  nihil  est  naturas  hominis  accommo- 
Three  cautions  datius,  sed  habet  multas  cautiones.     Viden-  2 
to  be  observed  ^^^  ^^^  ^^j^  primum,  ne  obsit  benia-nitas  et 

la   tue  practice  ^  ^  ° 

of  it.  iis  ipsis,  quibus  benigne  videbitur  fieri,  et  ce- 

teris  :  deinde,  ne  major  benignitas  sit  quam  facultates  ;  tum, 
ut  prò  dignitate  cuique  tribuatur.  Id  enim  est  justitiae  fun- 
damentum,  ad  quam  heec  referenda  sunt  omnia. 

A.  That  our      Nam  et  qui  gratificantur  cuipiam,  quod  ob-  3 

bountyprorenot  g-^  •^-  ^^-  p^odesso  velie  videantur,  non  be- 

a   disscrvice    to  _ 

the  object  of  it,  nefici  neque  liberales,  sed  perniciosi  assenta- 
or  to  others.        tores  judicaiidi  sunt  :  et  qui  aliis  nocent,  ut 
in  alios  liberales  sint,  in  eadem  sunt  injustitia,  ut  si  in  suam 
rem  aliena  convertant.     Sunt  autem  multi,  et  quidem  cu-  4 
pidi  splendoris  et  glori;»,  qui  eripiunt  aliis,  quod  aliis  lar- 
giantur.     Hique  arbitrantur  se  beneficos  in  suos  amicos  vi- 
sum  iri,  si  locupletent  eos  quacunque  ratione.     Id  autem 
tantum  abest  officio,  ut  nihil  magis  officio  possit  esse  con- 
trariura.     Yidendum  est  igitur,  ut  ea  liberalitate  utamur,  5 
quae  prosit  amicis,  noceat  nemini.      Quare  L.  Sullse  et  C.  6 
Ctesaris  pecuniarum  translatio  a  justis  dominis  ad  alienos 
non  debet  liberalis  videri.     Nihil  est  enim  liberale,  quod 
non  idem  justum. 

E.  That  it  be       Alter  locus  erat  cautionìs,  ne  benignitas? 

not    suflfered    to  .  ,  /»        i^    ^  /-\        t         •  ^ 

exceedourmeans  ^^jor  essct  quam  tacultates.  Quod  qui  be- 
aad  abUities.  nigniorcs  volunt  csse  quam  res  patitur,  pri- 
mum in  eo  peccant,  quod  incuriosi  sunt  in  proximos  :  quas 
enim  copias  iis  et  suppeditari  asquius  est  et  relinqui,  eas 
transferunt  ad  alienos.  Inest  autem  in  tali  liberalitate  8 
cupiditas  plerumque  rapiendi  et  auferendi  per  injuriam,  ut 
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ad  largiendum  suppetant  copige.  Videre  etiam  licet  pie-  9 
rosque  non  tam  natura  liberales  quam  quadam  gloria  duc- 
tos,  ut  benefici  videantur,  facere  multa,  quae  proficisci  ab 
ostentati  one  magis  quam  a  voluntate  videantur.  Talis  au- 
tem  simulatio  vanitati  est  conjunctior  quam  aut  liberalitati, 
aut  honestati. 

e.  That  it  be       Tertium  est  propositum,  ut  in  beneficentia  10 
proportioned  to  delectus  esset   dignitatis:  in  quo  et  mores 

the  Merit  of  tlie      .  ,  -       j  •    •  i  n   ' 

Eeceiver  :  which  ^J^^  ^^"^*  spectandi,  m  quem  beneficium  con- 

is    of    severai  feretur,  et  animus  erga  nos  et  communitas  ac 

sorts,  viz.  societas  vitae,  et  ad  nostras'  utilitates  officia 

ante  collata.     Qu^e  ut  concurrant  omnia,  optabile  est;  sili 

minus,  plures  causae  majoresque  ponderis  plus  habebunt. 

XV. 

a.  Morai  cTiar-       Quoniam  autem  vivitur  non  cura  perfectis 
aeter.  hominibus  planeque  sapientibus,  sed  cum  iis, 

in  quibus  prseclare  agitur  si  sunt  simulacra  virtutis  :  etiam 
hoc  intelligendum  puto,  neminem  omnino  esse  negligendum, 
in  quo  aliqua  signifìcatio  virtutis  appareat  ;  colendum  au- 
tem esse  ita  quemque  maxime,  ut  quisque  maxime  virtuti- 
bus  liis  lenioribus  erit  ornatus,  modestia,  temperantia,  hac 
ipsa,  de  qua  multa  jam  dieta  sunt,  justitia.  Nam  fortis  2 
animus  et  magnus,  in  homine  non  perfecto  nec  sapiente  fer- 
ventior  plerumque  est  :  illse  virtutes  virum  bonum  viden- 

b.  i^iQ  goocl-wiii  tur  potius  attingere.     Atque  liaec  in  mori- 
borne  to  us.     i^^g^     De  benevolentia  autem,  quam  quisque  3 

liabeat  erga  nos,  primum  illud  est  in  officio,  ut  ei  plurimum 

tribuamus,  a  quo  plurimum  diligamur  :  sed  benevolentiam 

non  adolescentulorum  more,  ardore  quodam  amoris,  sed  sta- 

c.  The  servixies  bilitate  potius  et  constantia  judicemus.     Sin  4 

one  US.     rai-  ^^.^^^^  merita,  ut  non  ineunda,  sed  referenda 

tude  a.mostnec-  ■'  ' 

essary  duty.        sit  gratia,  major  qucedam  cura  adliibenda  est. 
Nullum  enim  officium  referenda  gratia  magis  necessarium 
est.     Quod  si  ea,  quee  utenda  acceperis,  majore  mensura,  5 
si  modo  possis,  jubet  reddere  Hesiodus  ;  quidnam  beneficio 
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provocati  facere  debemus?  An  imitari  agros  fertiles,  qui 
multo  plus  efFerunt  quam  acceperunt  ?  Etenim  si  in  eos,  6 
quos  speramus  nobis  profuturos,  non  clubitamus  officia  con- 
ferre  ;  quales  in  eos  esse  debemus,  qui  jam  profuerunt  ì 
Nam  quum  duo  genera  liberalitatis  sint,  unum  dandi  bene- 
ficii,  alterum  reddendi  ;  demus,  necne,  in  nostra  potestate 
est  ;  non  reddere  viro  bono  non  licet,  modo  id  facere  possit 
sine  injuria.  Acceptorum  autem  beneficiorum  sunt  delec-  8 
Euie  to  be  ob-  tus  habendi  :  nec  dubium,  quin  maximo  cui- 

served  in  bestow-  ,      .  i  i       ,  x 

ing  beuefits  and  ^^^  plurimum  debcatur.     In  quo  tamen  ni 
returning  favors.    primis,  quo   quisquc   animo,  studio,  benevo- 
lentia  fecerit,  ponderandum  est.     Multi  enim  faciunt  multa  9 
temeritate  quadam,  sine  judicio,  vel  morbo  in  omnes,  vel  re- 
pentino quodam,  quasi  vento,  impetu  animi  incitati  :    quaa 
beneficia  a^que  magna  non  sunt  liabenda  atque  ea,  quse  ju- 
dicio, considerate  constanterque  delata  sunt.     Sed  in  col-  10 
locando  beneficio  et  in  referenda  gratia,  si  cetera  paria  sunt, 
hoc  maxime  officii  est,  ut  quisque  maxime  opis  indigeat,  ita 
ei  potissimum  opitulari  :   quod  contra  fit  a  plerisque.     Ali 
quo  enim  plurimum  sperant,  etiamsi  is  non  eget,  tamen  ei 
potissimum  inserviunt. 

XVI. 

Society  is  kept  Optime  autcm  societas  liominum  conjunc- 
ìSningof'bZfits  ^ioq^f  servabitur,  si,  ut  quisque  erit  con- 
to the  union  be-  junctissimus,  ita  in  eum  benignitatis  pluri- 
tweenmen.  mum  confcretur.      Sed,  qu£e  natura  princi- 2 

Principiesofhu-  pj^^  gj^^^  communitatis  et  societatis  humange, 

man  society.    The 

first  and  most coni-  rcpetcndum   videtur   altius.     Est  enim  pri-3 
prehensive  society  jjium,  quod  cernitur  in  universi  generis  liu- 

is  that  between  ali  .         .  .  . 

men  as  Men  :  the  Diani  socictate  ;  ejus  autcm  vmculum  est  ra- 
duties  it  imposes.  tio  et  oratio,  quas  docendo,  discendo,  com- 
municando,  disceptando,  judicando  conciliat  inter  se  hom- 
ines  conjungitque  naturali  quadam  societate.  Ncque  ulla4 
re  longius  absumus  a  natura  ferarum,  in  quibus  inesse  for- 
titudinem  s^epe  dicimus,  ut  in  equis,  in  leonibus  :  justitiam, 
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sequitatem,  bonitatem  non  dicimus.  Sunt  enim-  rationis  et  5 
orationis  expertes.  Ac  latissime  quidem  patens  homini- 
bus  Inter  ipsos,  omnibus  Inter  omnes,  societas  hsec  est  ;  in 
qua  omnium  rerum,  quas  ad  communem  hominum  usum 
natura  genuit,  est  servanda  communitas,  ut,  quse  descripta 
sunt  legibus  et  jure  civili,  hsec  ita  teneantur,  ut  sit  consti- 
tutum,  e  quibus  ipsis  cetera  sic  observentur,  ut  in  Grseco- 
rum  proverbio  est  :  Amicorum  esse  communia  omnia.  Om-  6 
nium  autem  communia  hominum  videntur  ea,  quae  sunt 
,  generis  ejus,  quod  ab  Ennio  positum  in  una  re  transferri 
in  multas  potest. 

Homo,  qui  erranti  comiter  monstrat  viam, 
Quasi  lumen  de  suo  lumine  accendat,  facit. 
Nihilominus  ipsi  lucei,  quum  illi  accenderit. 

Una  ex  re  satis  prascipit,  ut,  quidquid  sine  detrimento? 
commodari  possit,  id  tribuatur  vel  ignoto.     Ex  quo  sunt  8 
illa  communia  :  non  prohibere  aqua  profluente  ;  pati  ab  igne 
ignem  capei^,  si  qui  velit  ;  consilium  fidele  deliberanti  dare  : 
quas    sunt   iis   utilia,  qui   accipiunt  ;    danti  non   molesta. 
Quare  et  his  utendum  est,  et  semper  aliquid  ad  commu- 
nem utilitatem  adferendum.      Sed  quoniam  copile  parv^O 
singulorum  sunt,  eorum  autem,  qui  his  egeant,  infinita  est 
multitudo  :  vulgaris  liberalitas  referenda  est  ad  illum  Ennii 
finem, 

Nihilominus  ipsi  lucei  : 
ut  facultas  sit,  qua  in  nostros  simus  liberales. 

XVII. 

Severai  grada-       Gradus  autem  plures  sunt  societatis  homi- 

tions  of  human  so-  ttj.  •  x.    •ìì      •    n    '±        t         i    , 

cietybywhichdu-  ^^^'  ^^  ®^^^^  ab  lUa  mfinita  discedatur, 
tiea  Sire  vari  ed  ;  as  propior  est  ejusdem  gentis,  nationis,  lingule, 
Race,  Nation,  Lan-     ^^  maxime  homines  coniuno^untur.    Interius  2 

guage,      Countr}^,     ^  ^  .    . 

etc.  etiam  est  ejusdem  esse  civitatis.     Multa  enim 

sunt  civibus  inter  se  communia  :  forum,  fana,  porticus,  vias, 
leges,  jura,  judicia,  suiFragia,  consuetudines  prasterea  et  fa- 
miliaritates  multisque  cum  multis  res  rationesque  contractse. 
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p.eiatìonship       Artior  vero  coUigatio  est  societatis  propin-  3 
iT   •      of^Ee-  ^^orum  :  ab  illa  enim  immensa  societate  hu- 
lationship.         malli  generis  in  exiguum  angustumque  con- 
cluditur.     Nam  quum  sit  hoc  natura  commune   animan-4 
tium,  ut  habeant  libidinem  procreandi,  prima  societas  in  ipso 
conjugio  est  :  proxima  in  liberis  :  deinde  una  domus,  com- 
munia  omnia.     Id  autem  est  principium  urbis  et  quasi  se- 
minarium  rei  publicae.      Sequuntur  fratrum  conjunctiones  ;  5 
post  consobrinorum  sobrinorumque  :   qui  quum  una  domo 
jam  capi  non  possint,  in  alias  domos,  tamquam  in  colonias, 
exeunt.      Sequuntur    connubi  a  et   affinitates  :    ex    quibus  6 
etiam  plures  propinqui.      Quas  propagatio  et  suboles  origo 
est  rerum  publicarum.     Sanguinis  autem  conjunctio  benevo- 
lentia  devincit  liomines  et  cantate.     Magnum  est  enim  ea- 
dem  liabere  monumenta  majorum,  eisdem  uti  sacris,  sepul- 
cra  habere  communia. 

That  of /rùnfZ-        ^^^  omnium   societatum  nulla  praestan-T 

s7ì?p  the   most  tior  cst,  nulla  firmior,  quam  quum  viri  boni, 

dose  y  -ni .        nioribus  similcs,  sunt  familiaritate  conjuncti. 

Illud  enim  honestum,  quod  ssepe  dicimus,  etiamsi  in  alio 

cernimus,  tamen  nos  movet  atque  illi,  in  quo  ipsa  inesse 

videtur,  amicos  facit.     Et  quamquam  omnis  virtus  nos  ad  8 

se  allicit  facitque,  ut  eos  diligamus,  in  quibus  ipsa  inesse 

videatur:  tamen  justitia  et  liberalitas  id  maxime  efficit. 

Nihil  autem  est  amabilius,  nec  copulatius,  quam  morum  si-  9 

railitudo  honorum.      In  quibus   enim  eadem  studia  sunt, 

e^edem  voluntates,  in  his  fit,  ut  £eque  quisque  altero  delec- 

tetur,  ac  se  ipso  :  efficiturque  id,  quod  Pytliagoras  vult  in 

The  relation  amicitia,  ut  unus  fiat  ex  pluribus.     Magna  10 

arising  from  an       ,.  .n  ..  ,  n    •, 

interchange    of  ^^^^^  ^^^^  communitas  est,  qu8e  conficitur  ex 
kindìiesses.         beneficiis  ultro  citroque  datis  acceptis  :   quse 

et  mutua  et  grata  dum  sunt,  inter  quos  ea  sunt,  firma  devin- 

ciuntur  societate. 

Sed,  quum  omnia  ratione  animoque  lustraris,  omnium  11 

societatum  nulla  est  gravior,  nulla  carior,  quam  ea,  qu£e 

cum  re  publica  est  unicuique  nostrum»     Cari  sunt  paren-  12 
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Thatof  coMn-  tes,  Cari  liberi,  propinqui,  familiares  ;  sedom- 

'  entGaoirof  ^®^  omnium  caritates  patria  una  complexa 

reiationship.      est  :  pro  qua  quis  bonus  dubitet  mortem  op- 

petere,  si  ei  sit  profuturus'?     Ùuo  est  detestabilior  istorum  13 

immanitas,  qui  lacerarunt  omni  scelere  patriam  et  in  ea 

funditu&  delenda  occupati  et  sunt  et  fuerunt.     Sed,  si  con-  14 

Next  to  coun-  tcntio  quaedam  et  comparatio  fiat,  quibus  plu- 

try,   come   Par-      .  ,    •■,  t  -j.      m    •'  ».  .     , 

ente  and  chii-  ^'i^^^m  tribuendum  sit  omcu,  prmcipes  sint 
dren.  patria  et  parentes,  quorum  beneficiis  maxi- 

mis  obligati  sumus:  proximi  liberi  totaque  domus,  quse 
spectat  in  nos  solos  neque  aliud  uUum  potest  habere  perfu- 
gium  ;  deinceps  bene  convenieutes  propinqui,  quibuscum 
communis  etiam  fortuna  plerumque  est.  Quam  ob  rem  15 
necessaria  preesidia  vitas  debentur  iis  maxime,  quos  ante 
dixi;  vita  autem  victusque  communis,  Consilia,  sermones, 
coliortationes,  consolationes,  interdum  etiam  objurgationes 
in  amicitiis  vigent  maxime  :  estque  ea  jucundissima  amici- 
tia,  quam  similitudo  morum  conjugavit. 

XVIII. 

Butthetearee:c.       ^^^  ^^  ^^^  omnibus  officiis  tribuendis  vi- 
ceptionai  circum-  dendum  erit,  quid  cuique  maxime   necesse 

stances  to  be  con-      • ,       j.         •  i         •  i     •  i  • 

sidered  in  the  ex-  ^^^'  ®^  ^"^^  quisque  vel  sme  nobis  aut  possit 
ercise  of  Liberal-  consequi  aut  non  possit.     Ita  non  iidem  erunt  2 
^  ^'  necessitudinum  gradus,  qui  temporum  ;  sunt- 

que  officia,  qu£e  aliis  magis  quam  aliis  debeantur  :  ut  vici- 
num  citius  adjuveris  in  fructibus  percipiendis,  quam  aut  fra- 
trem  aut  familiarem,  at,  si  Iis  in  judicio  sit,  propinquum  po- 
tius  et  amicum  quam  vicinum  defenderis. 

Hasc  igitur  et  talia  circumspicienda  sunt  in  omni  officio  3 
et  consuetudo  exercitatioque  capienda,  ut  boni  ratiocina- 
tores  officiorum  esse  possimus,  et  addendo  deducendoque  vi- 
dere,  quae  reliqui  summa  fiat  :  ex  quo,  quantum  cuique  de- 
beatur,  intelligas.  Sed,  ut  nec  medici  nec  imperatores  nec  4 
oratores,  quamvis  artis  prsecepta  perceperint^  quidquam 
magna  laude  dignum  sine  usu  et  exercitatione  consequi 
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Ruiessignifybut  possuiit,  SIC  officii  conservandi  pr^cepta  tra- 
littie  themseives,  (Juntur  Illa  quidem,  ut  facimus  ipsi  ;  sed  rei 

unless     confirmed 

by   practice   and  magnitudo  usuiii  quoque  exercitationemque 
exercìse.  desiderat.      Atque  ab  iis  rebus,  quae  sunt  in  5 

jure  societatis  humanae,  quemadmodum  ducatur  honestum, 
ex  quo  aptum  est  officium,  satis  fere  diximus. 
TniED  Cardinal       Intelligendum  est  autem,  quum  proposita  6 
FortTtude      ^^^^^  genera  quatuor,  e  quibus  honestas  offi- 
Ch.  xviii.— xxvi.    ciumque   manaret,  splendidissimum   videri, 
quod  animo  magno  elatoque  humanasque  res  despiciente 
factum  sit.     Itaque  in  probris  maxime  in  promptu  est,  si  7 
quid  tale  dici  potest  : 

Vos  etenim  juvenes  animum  geritis  muliebreìji, 
Illa  vh^ago  vii'i. 

Et  si  quid  ejusmodi  : 

Salmad,  da  spolia  sine  sudore  et   sanguine  ! 
Contraque  in  laudibus,  qu£e  magno  animo  fortiter  excel-  8 
lenterque  gesta  sunt,  ea  nescio  quo  modo  quasi  pleniore  ore 
laudamus.      Hinc  rhetorum  campus  de  Marathone,  Sai- 9 
amine,  Platceis,  Thermopylis,  Leuctris  ;  hinc  noster  Cocles, 
liinc  Decii,  hinc  Cngeus  et  Publius  Scipiones,  hinc  M.  Mar- 
cellus,  innumerabiles  alii  :  maximeque  ipse  populus  Roma- 
nus  animi  magnitudine  excellit.     Declaratur  autem  stu- 
dium  belliche  gloriee,  quod  statuas  quoque  videmus  ornatu 
fere  militari. 

XIX. 


This  is  not  truiy       Sed  ea  animi  elatio,  quse  cernitur  in  peri- 
a  virtue,  if  pur-  cuHs  et  laboribus,  si  justitia  vacat,  pugnatque 

sued    for     selfìsh  ,     ,  .  , 

endsandwhenun-  ^o^  P^o  salutc  communi,  scd  pro  suis  com- 
accompanied  -with  modis,  in  vitio  cst.     Non  modo  enim  id  vir- 

"^  De'finition  ^  of  ^^^^^  ^^^  ®^*'  ^^^  ^^^  potius  immanitatis  om- 

it  iby  the  stoics  nem  humanitatem  repellentis.     Itaque  probe  2 

commended.        aefiiiitur  a  Stoicis  fortitudo,  quum  eam  vir- 

tutem  esse  dicunt  propugnantem  pro  asquitate.     QuocircaS 

nemo,  qui  fortitudinis  gloriam  consecutus  est  insidiis  et  ma- 
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litia,  laudem  est  adeptus.  Nihil  honestum  esse  potest,  quod 
justitia  vacat.  Praeclarum  igitur  illud  Platonis.  Non  so-  4 
lum,  mquit,  scientia,  quce  est  remota  ab  justitia,  calliditas  potius 
quam  sapientia  est  appellanda  ;  veruni  etiam  animus  paratus 
ad  periculmn^  si  sua  cujndifate,  non  utilitate  communi  impelli- 
tur,  audacice  potius  nomen  haheat  quam  fortitudinis.     Itaque  5 

unfortunateiy,  viros  fortes  et  magnanimos  eosdem  bonos  et 
an  imdue  Ambi-  gimpiices,  veritatis  amicos  minimeque  fallaces 

tion  for  Power  "too  ^  t     i        i     - 

naturaiiy    shoots  esse  volumus  :  quse  sunt  ex  media  laude  jus- 
up  from  tMs  Eie-  titiss.     Sed  illud  odiosum  est,  quod  in  hac  6 

vation  and  Great-  .  .       t  ..,.•„. 

ness  of  Spirit,  and  elatione  et  magnitudine  animi  lacillime  perti- 
tMs  is  often  incon-  nacia  et  nimia  cupiditas  princijDatus  innasci- 

sistentwithastrict    ,  ^^_  .  n   -r-.i    ,  ,  hr 

observanceof  Jus-  ^^^-     Ut  emm  apud  Platonem  est,  omnemT 
ticc,  morem  Lacedaemoniorum  inflammatum  esse 

cupiditate  vincendi  :    sic,  ut   quisque   animi  magnitudine 
maxime  excellit,  ita  maxime  vult  princeps  omnium  vel  pot- 
ius solus  esse.     Difficile  autem  est,  quum  pragstare  omni-  8 
bus  concupieris,  servare  gequitatem,  qu£e  est  justitiae  maxi- 
me propria.     Ex  quo  fìt,  ut  ncque  disceptatione  vinci  se  9 
nec  ullo  publico  ac  legitimo  jure  patiantur  :  exsistuntque 
in  re  publica  plerumque  largitores  et  factiosi,  ut  opes  quam 
maximas  consequantur,  et  sint  vi  potius  superiores,  quam 
justitia  pares.     Sed,  quo  difficilius,  hoc  prasclarius.     Nul-  10 
lum  est  enim  tempus,  quod  justitia  vacare  debeat.     Fortes  H 
igitur  et  magnanimi  sunt  habendi  non,  qui  faciunt,  sed, 
qui  propulsant  injuriam.     Vera  autem   et  sapiens  animi 
magnitudo  honestum  illud,  quod  maxime  natura  sequitur, 
in  factis  positum,  non  in  gloria  judicat  :   principemque  se 
esse  mavult,  quam  videri.     Etenim,  qui  ex  errore  imperitas  12 
multitudinis  pendet,  hic  in  magnis  viris  non  est  habendus. 
Facillime  autem  ad  res  injustas  impellitur,  ut  quisque  al-  13 
tissimo  animo  est,  glorias  cupiditate.      Qui  locus  est  sane 
lubricus,  quod  vix  invenitur,  qui  laboribus  susceptis  pericu- 
lisque  aditis  non  quasi  mercedem  rerum  gestarum  desideret 
gloriam. 
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XX. 

True  Greatness       Omnino  forti s  animus  et  magiiiis  duabus 
°x^,™T'^f  *^^r°f™"  rebus  in axime  cernitur:  quarum  una  in  re- 

ible  by  two  Cnar-  ■•• 


a.  Contempt  of 


rum  externarum  despicientia  ponitur,  quum 
persuasum  sit,  nihil  hominem,  nisi  quod  ho- 

outward     tnings    ■••  '       ■•  '  ^ 

and  Endurance  ;    nestum  decorumque  sit,  aut  admirari  aut  op- 
tare aut  expetere  oportere,  nullique  neque  homini  neque 
/?.  Performance  perturbationi  animi  nec  fortuna3  succumbere. 
attendcd  ^  wS  -^l^^i'^  ®^*  ^®^5  ^*  quum  ita  sis  afFectus  ani-  2 
danger  and  diffi-  mo,  ut  supra  dixi,  res  geras  magnas  illas  qui- 

culty.    The  lattar     ,  ,  •  ,.^  t      j_        i 

is  the  more  glori-  ^^^  ^^  maxime  utiles,  sed  ut  vehementer  ar- 
cua of  the  two  ;  duas  plenasque  laborum  et  periculorum  tum 

but  the  former  is       ',         .  i,  t       -, 

the  efficient  cause  ^1*^'  *"^  multarum  rerum,  quae  ad  vitam 
of  Greatness.  pertinent.  Harum  rerum  duarum  splendor  3 
oranis,  amplitudo,  addo  etiam  utiKtatem,  in  posteriore  est  : 
causa  autem  et  ratio  efficiens  magnos  viros  in  priore.  In 
eo  est  enim  illud,  quod  excellentes  animos  et  humana  con- 
temnentes  facit. 
its    exceiience       Id  autem  ipsum  cernitur  in  duobus,  si  et  4 

consistsintwopar-        ,  . -,  -,  -,  ,  .,i-  -t 

ticuiars  •  solum  id,  quod  lionestum  sit,  bonum  judices 

a.  In  the  judg-  et   ab   omni   animi  perturbatione   liber   sis. 
mg     Eectitu  e  -^^.^  ^^  ^^  ^^r^  eximia  plerisque  et  preeclara  5 

alone  to  be  good  ;  '   '^  j.  j.  x 

b.  In  Freedom  videntur,  parva  ducere,  eaque  ratione  stabili 
from  ali  Passion  flpjjiaque  contcmnere,  fortis  animi  magnique 

and  mental  Dis-  ^  ,  '  o       i 

order,  such  as,  duccndum  cst  :  et  ea,  qua3  videntur  acerba, 
qu£B  multa  et  varia  in  liominum  vita  fortunaque  versantur, 
ita  ferre,  ut  nihil  a  statu  naturae  discedas,  nihil  a  dignitate 
sapientis,  robusti  animi  est  magnfeque  constantiag.  Non  6 
est  autem  consentaneum,  qui  metu  non  frangatur,  eum 
frangi  cupiditate  :  nec,  qui  invictum  se  a  labore  prsestite- 
rit,  vinci  a  voluptate.  Quam  ob  rem  et  hsec  videnda,  et  7 
Love  of  Money,  pecunige  fugienda  cupiditas.  Nihil  enim  est 
tam'ìingusti  animi  tamque  parvi,  quam  amare  divitias  :  ni- 
liil  honestius  magnificentiusque,  quam  pecuniam  contem- 
nere,  si  non  habeas,  si  habeas,  ad  benefìcientiam  liberalita- 
B 
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Love  of  Giory,     temque  conferre.     Cavenda  est  etiam  glorise  8 
cupiditas,  ut  supra  dixi.     Eripit  enim  libertatem,  prò  qua 
magnanimis  viris  omnis  debet  esse  contentio.     Nec  vero  9 
Love  of  Power,    imperia  expetenda,  ac  potius  aut  non  acci- 
pienda  interdum  aut  deponenda  nonnunquam.    Vacandum  10 
autem  omni  est  animi  perturbatione,  cum  cupiditate  et 
andfromwhatever  ^^^">  ^"'^  etiam  8egritudine  et  voluptate  ani- 
else  tends  to  dis-  mi,  et  iracundia  ;  ut  tranquillitas  animi  et 
possess  1X3  of  that  ge^uritas  adsit,  quae  afFert  quum  constantiam 

peacefulness        of  ^  ^ 

mìnd,  a  desire  for  tum  etiam  dignitatem.     Multi  autem  et  sunt  11 
which  has  caused  ^^  fuerunt,  qui  eam,  quam  dico,  tranquillita- 

many  to  withdraw 

from  active  life  tem  expetentes,  a  negotiis  publicis  se  remo- 
ìnto  retirement.  yerunt  ad  otiumque  perfugerunt.  In  bis  et 
nobilissimi  pliilosopbi  longeque  principes  et  quidam  bomi- 
nes  severi  et  graves  nec  populi  nec  principum  mores  ferre 
potuerunt  :  vixeruntque  nonnulli  in  agris,  delectati  re  sua 
familiari.  His  idem  propositum  fuit,  quod  regibus,  ut  ne  12 
qua  re  egerent,  ne  cui  parerent,  libertate  uterentur  :  cujus 
proprium  est  sic  vivere,  ut  velis. 

XXI. 

Comparìson  be-       Quare,  quum  lioc  commune  sit  potentise 

tween    the    active  .  ^  ..  -,.    .       ^.      .  i,. 

and  the  retired  cupidorum  cum  US,  quos  dixi,  otiosis  :  alteri 
Life.  se  adipisci  id  posse  arbitrantur,  si  opes  mag- 

nas  habeant  :  alteri,  si  contenti  sint  et  suo  et  parvo.  In  2 
quo  neutrorum  omnino  contemnenda  sententia  est  :  sed  et 
facilior  et  tutior  et  minus  aliis  gravis  aut  molesta  vita  est 
otiosorum  :  fructuosior  autem  hominum  generi  et  ad  clari- 
tatem  amplitudinemque  aptior  eorum,  qui  se  ad  rem  publi- 
cam  et  ad  magnas  res  gerendas  accommodaverunt.  Qua-  3 
In  what  cases  a  proptcr  et  iis  forsitan  concedendum  sit  rem 

man  may   bc   ex-         .  ,,  ,.,  ,  ,,         . 

cusedfromserving  P^blicam  non  capesscntibus,  qui  excellenti 
the  Public.  ingenio  doctrinse  sese  dediderunt  :   et  iis  qui 

aut  valetudinis  imbecillitate  aut  aliqua  graviore  causa  im- 
pediti a  re  publica  recesserunt,  quum  ejus  administrandge 
potestatem  aliis  laudemquc  concederent.      Quibus  autem  4 
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talis  nulla  sit  causa,  si  despicere  se  dicant  ea,  quce  plerique 
mirentur,  imperia  et  magistratus,  iis  non  modo  non  laudi, 
verum  etiam  vitio  dandum  puto.  Quorum  judicium  in  eo,  5 
quod  glori  am  contemnant  et  prò  nihilo  putent,  difficile  factu 
est  non  probare  :  sed  videntur  labores  et  molestias,  tum 
ofFensionum  et  repulsarum  quasi  quandam  ignominiam  ti- 
more et  infamiam.  Sunt  enim,  qui  in  rebus  contrariis  pa-  6 
rum  sibi  constent  :  voluptatem  severissime  contemnant,  in 
dolore  sint  molliores  :  gloriam  negligant,  frangantur  infa- 
mia :  atque  ea  quidem  non  satis  constanter.     Sed  iis,  qui  7 

Those  ought  to  habent  a  natura  adjumenta  rerum  gerenda- 
nrturaiiy  \uaim-  ^^^5  abjccta  omni  cunctatione  adipiscendi 
ed  for  the  service.  magistratus,  et  gcrcnda  res  publica  est.  Nec 
enim  aliter  aut  regi  civitas  aut  declarari  animi  magnitudo 

The   qualifica-  P^tcst.     Capcssentibus  autcm  rem  publicam  8 
tìons  requisite  :  the  niliilo  minus,  quam  philosophìs,  liaud  scio  an 
fauits   to  be  es-  j^^^o^g  etiam,  et  maofnificentia  et  despicientia 

che-\ved  ;    and  the  o  ^  o  jt 

ruies  to  be  observ-  adhibcnda  sit  rerum  humanarum,  quam  ssepe 
ed  by  them.  dico,  et  tranquiUitas  animi  atque  securitas  : 

si  quidem  nec  anxii  futuri  sunt  et  cum  gravitate  constan- 
tiaque  victuri.     Quaa  faciliora  sunt  philosophis,  quo  minus  9 
multa  patent  in  eorum  vita,  qu^  fortuna  feriat  et  quo  mi- 
nus multis  rebus  egent  :   et  quia,  si  quid  adversi  eveniat, 
tam  graviter  cadere  non  possunt.     Quocirca  non  sine  causa  10 
majores  motus  animorum  concitantur,  majorque  efficiendi 
cura  rem  publicam  gerentibus  quam  quietis  ;   quo  magis 
liis  magnitudo  est  animi  adhibenda  et  vacuitas  ab  ango- 
ribus.     Ad  rem  gerendam  autem  qui  accedit,  caveat,  ne  1 1 
id  modo  consideret,  quam  illa  res  honesta  sit  ;  sed  etiam, 
ut  habeat  efficiendi  facultatem  :   in  quo  ipso  consideran-  12 
dum  est,  ne  aut  temere  desperet  propter  ignaviam  aut 
nimis   confidat  propter  cupiditatem.     In  omnibus  autem 
negotiis,  priusquam  adgrediare,  adhibenda  est  prasparatio 
diligens. 
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XXII. 

Opinionthattne  ^^^  ^^^  plerique  arbitrentur,  res  bellicas 
giory  of  miiitary  majores  essG  quam  urbanas,  minuenda  est 
expioits  is  prefera-  j^^,^  opinio.     Multi  enim  bella  sgepe  quassie-  2 

bletothatof  civil  '^  ., 

empioyment  com-  runt  propter  glorise  cupiditatem  :   atque  id 
^^*^<^-  in  magnis  animis  ingeniisque  plerumque  con- 

tingit,  eoque  magis,  si  sunt  ad  rem  militarem  apti  et  cupidi 
bellorum  gerendorum.     Vere  autem  si  volumus  judicare,  3 
multee  res  exstiterunt  urbanaa  majores  clarioresque  quam 
Exampies  of  bellicae.      Quamvis  enim  Themistocles  jure4 
civil     courage  laudetui^,  et  sit  ejus  nomen  quam  Solonis  il- 
lesTmeritorious  l^strius,  citeturque  Salamis  clarissimas  testis 
than  those  of  victorige,  qusB   anteponatur  Consilio  Solonis 
mUitary.  ^j^  ^^^  primum  constituit  Areopagitas  :   non 

minus  praeclarum  hoc  quam  illud  judicandum  est.     Illud  5 
enim  semel  profuit,  hoc  semper  proderit  civitati  :  hoc  Con- 
silio leges  Atheniensium,  hoc  majorum  instituta  servantur. 
Et  Themistocles  quidem  nihil  dixerit,  in  quo  ipse  Areopa-  6 
gum  adjuverit  :  at  ille  vere,  ab  se  adjutum  Themistoclem. 
Est  enim  bellum  gestum  Consilio  senatus  ejus,  qui  a  Solone 
erat  constitutus.     Licet  eadem  de  Pausania  Lysandroque  7 
dicere  :   quorum  rebus  gestis  quamquam  imperium  Lace- 
dsemonis  putatur,  tamen  ne  minima  quidem  ex  parte  Ly- 
curgi  legibus  et  disciplinse  conferendi  sunt.      Quin  etiam 
ob  has  ipsas  causas  et  parentiores  habuerunt  exercitus  et 
fortiores.     Mihi  quidem  ncque  pueris  nobis  M.  Scaurus  C.  8 
Mario,  ncque,  quum  versaremur  in  re  publica,  Q.  Catulus 
Cn.  Pompeio,  cedere   videbatur.      Parvi   enim   sunt   foris  9 
arma,  nisi  est  consilium  domi.     Nec  plus  Africanus,  sin- 
gularis  et  vir  et  imperator,  in  exscindenda  Numantia  rei 
publicse  profuit,  quam  eodem  tempore  P.  Nasica  privatus, 
cum  Ti.  Gracchum  interemit.      Quamquam  hsec  quidem 
res  non  solum  ex  domestica  est  ratione  :  attingit  enim  belli- 
cam,  quoniam  vi  manuque  confecta  est  :  sed  tamen  id  ip- 
sum  est  gestum  Consilio  urbano,  sine  cxercitu.     Illud  au-  10 
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tem  optimum  est,  in  quod  invadi  solere  ab  improbis  et  in- 
vidis  audio  : 

Cedant  arma  togce,  concedat  laurea  Unguce. 
Aiiusìon  to  the  Ut  enim  alios  omittam,  nobis  rem  publicamll 

aiithor'sownem-         ^  J.•^  .  a 

inent  services  to  gubernantibus,  nonne  tog^e  arma  cessere  ?  ne- 
the  Republic.       que  enim  periculum  in  republica  fuit  gravius 
umquam,  nec  majus  otium.     Ita  consiliis  dilìgentiaque  nos-  12 
tra  celeriter  de  manibus   audacissimorum  civium  delapsa 
arma  ipsa  ceciderunt.     Quse  res  igitur  gesta  umquam  in  13 
bello  tanta  ?  qui  triumphus  conferendus  ?    Licet  enim  mihi, 
Marce  fili,  apud  te  gloriari,  ad  quem  et  hereditas  liujus  glo- 
rioe  et  factorum  imitatio  pertinet.     Mihi  quidem  certe  vir  14 
abundans  bellicis  laudibus  Cn.  Pompeius,  multis  audienti- 
bus,  hoc  tribuit,  ut  diceret,  frustra  se  triumphum  tertium  de- 
portaturum  fuisse,  nisi  meo  in  rem  publicam  beneficio,  ubi 
triumpharet,  esset  habiturus.     Sunt  igitur  domestìcse  for-  15 
titudines  non  inferiores  militaribus  :  in  quibus  plus  etiam, 
quam  in  bis,  opera3  studiique  ponendum  est. 

XXIII. 

Omnino  illud  honestum,  quod  ex  animo  excelso  magni- 
fìcoque  quserimus,  animi  efficitur,  non  corporis  viribus. 
Exercendum  tamen  corpus  et  ita  afficiendum  est,  ut  obe- 
dire  Consilio  rationique  possit  in  exsequendis  negotiis  et  in 
labore  tolerando.  Honestum  autem  id,  quod  exquirimus,  2 
totum  est  positum  in  animi  cura  et  cogitatione  :  in  quo 
non  minorem  utilitatem  aiferunt,  qui  togati  rei  pubHcEe 
prcesunt,  quam  qui  bellum  gerunt.  Itaque  eorum  Consilio  3 
sjepe  aut  non  suscepta  aut  confecta  bella  sunt,  nonnunquam 
etiam  illata  :   ut  M.  Catonis  bellum  tertium  Punicum,  in 

'^Yisdom  in  de-  quo  etiam  mortui  valuit  auctoritas.     Quare4 
ferawe  trcourage  ^^P^tenda  quidem  magis  est  decernendi  ratio, 
iafishting.  quam  decertandi  fortitudo:    sed  cavendum, 

ne  id  bellandi  magis  fuga,  quam  utilitatis  ratione  ficiamus. 
Belliun  autem  ita  suscipiatur,  ut  nihil  aliud  nisi  pax  quìe- 
sita  videatur.     Fortis  vero  et  constantis  est,  non  perturbari  5 
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in  rebus  asperis,  nec  tumultuantem  de  gradu  dejici,  ut  di- 
citur  ;  sed  prsesenti  animo  uti  et  Consilio,  nec  a  ratione  dis- 
cedere. Quamquam  hoc  animi,  illud  etiam  ingenii  magni  6 
est,  praecipere  cogitatione  futura,  et  aliquanto  ante  consti- 
tuere,  quid  accidere  possit  in  utramque  partem,  et  quid 
agendum  sit,  cum  quid  evenerit;  nec  committere,  ut  ali- 
quando  dicendum  sit  Non  putaram.  Haec  sunt  opera  magni 
animi  et  excelsi,  et  prudentia  consilioque  fìdentis.  Temere  7 
autem  in  acie  versari,  et  manu  cum  hoste  confligere,  im- 
mane quiddam  et  beluarum  simile  est,  sed  cum  tempus  ne- 
cessitasque  postulat,  decertandum  manu  est,  et  mors  servi- 
tuti  turpitudinique  anteponenda. 

XXIV. 

cautions  to  be       ^^  evertendis  autem  diripiendisque  urbi- 
obaerved  in  regard  \y^^  valdc  considcrandum  cst,  ne  quid  temere, 

to  military  For-  .^  t  t,  • -, 

titude  and  mies  ^^  ^^"^^^  crudelitcr  ;  idque  est  viri  magni,  re- 
for   encounterìng  bus  agitatis,  punire  sontcs,  multitudinem  con- 
angeis.  servare,  in  omni  fortuna  recta  atque  honesta 

retinere.     Ut  enim  sunt,  quem  ad  modum  supra  dixi,  qui  2 
urbanis  rebus  bellicas  anteponant  :  sic  reperias  multos,  qui- 
bus  periculosa  et  calida  Consilia  quietis  et  cogitatis  et  splen- 
didiora  et  majora  videantur.     Nunquam  omnino  periculi 
fuga  committendum  est,  ut  imbelles  timidique  videamur. 
Sed  fugiendum  illud  etiam,  ne  offeramus  nos  periculis  sine  3 
causa  :  quo  esse  niliil  potest  stultius.     Quapropter  in  ade-  4 
undis  periculis  consuetudo  imitanda  medicorum  est,  qui  le- 
viter  segrotantes  leniter  curant  :   gravioribus  autem  mor- 
bis  periculosas  curationes  et  ancipites  adhibere  coguntur. 
Quare  in  tranquillo  tempestatem  adversam  optai^e  demen-  5 
tis  est  ;  subvenire  autem  tempestati  quavis  ratione  sapien- 
tis  :  coque  magis,  si  plus  adipiscare  re  explicata  boni,  quam 

V7e  ougM  to  be  addubitata  mali.     Periculosss  autem  rerum  6 
more  forward  in  actiones  partim  iis  sunt,  qui  eas  suscipiunt, 

exposing  our  owa  .  .  ti- 

persons  tban  the  partim  rei  publicEB.     Itcmque  alii  de  vita, 
general   interests  ^lii  de  gloria  et  benivolentia  civium  in  dis- 
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to  danger,  and  to  crimcii  vocaiitur.      Promtiores  igitur  debe-  7 
fightforiionoraad  mus  essG  ad  iiostra  pcricula,  qiiam  ad  com- 
fhTn  f^r  Tiirmer-  «^unia,  dimicareque  paratius  de  honore  et  glo- 
cenary  considera-  ria,  quam  de  ccteris  commodis.     Inventi  aii-  8 
*^^"^'  tem  multi  sunt,  qui  non  modo  pecuniam,  sed 

etiam  vitam  profundere  prò  patria  parati  essent  :  iidem  glo- 
rile jacturam  ne  minimam  quidem  facere  vellent,  ne  re  pub- 
lica  quidem  postulante.     Ut  Callicratidas,  qui  cum  Lace-  9 
dagmoniorum  dux  fuisset  Peloponnesiaco  bello,  multaque 
fecisset  egregie,  vertit  ad  extremum  omnia,  cum  Consilio 
non  paruit  eorum,  qui  classem  ab  Arginussis  removendam, 
nec  cum  Atheniensibus  dimicandum  putabant.      Quibus  ille 
respondit,  Lacedgemonios,  classe  illa   amissa,  aliam  parare 
posse  ;  se  fugere  sine  suo  dedecore  non  posse.     Atque  hsec  10 
quidem  Lacedaemoniis  plaga  mediocris  :    illa  pestifera,  qua, 
cum  Cleombrotus  invidiam  timens  temere  cum  Epaminonda 
conflixisset,  Lacedcemoniorum  opes  corruerunt.     Quanto  Q.  11 
Maximus  melius  ì  de  quo  Ennius  : 

Umis  homo  nobis  cunctando  resfituit  rem. 
Non  ponebat  enim  rumores  ante  saluiem. 
Ergo  postque  viagisque  viri  nunc  gloria  claret. 

Quod  genus  peccandi  vitandum  est  etiam  in  rebus  urbanis.  12 
Sunt  enim,  qui,  quod  sentiunt,  etsi  optimum  sit,  tamen  in- 
vidia3  metu  non  audent  dicere. 

XXV. 

Necessity    of       Omnino  qui  rei  publicaa  praefuturi  sunt, 
Fortitude  in  the  ^^^  Platonis  pr^cepta  teneant:    unum,  ut 

Statesman.  ^  '-  ^ 

AVhat  two  ruies  he  utilitatem  civium  sic  tucantur,  ut,  quaecunque 
ought  to  observe,  agunt,  ad  eam  referant,  obliti  commodorum 
suorum  :  alterum,  ut  totum  corpus  rei  publicse  curent,  ne, 
dum  partem  aliquam  tuentur,  reliquas  deserant.  Ut  enim  2 
tutela,  sic  procurati©  rei  publicee  ad  utilitatem  eorum,  qui 
commissi  sunt,  non  ad  eorum,  quibus  commissa  est,  gerenda 
est.  Qui  autem  parti  civium  consulunt,  partem  negligunt,  3 
rem  perniciosissimam  in  civitatem  inducunt,  seditionem  at- 
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que  discordiam:  ex  quo  evenit,  ut  alii  populares,  alii  stu- 
diosi optimi  cujusque  videantur,  pauci  universorum.  Hinc  4 
apud  Athenienses  magnas  discordiae  :  in  nostra  re  publica 
non  solum  seditiones,  sed  etiam  pestifera  bella  civilia  :  qu£e 
gravis  et  fortis  civis  et  in  re  publica  dignus  principatu  fu- 
giet  atque  oderit,  tradetque  se  totum  rei  publicse,  neque 
opes  aut  potentiam  consectabitur,  totamque  eam  sic  tuebi- 
tur,  ut  omnibus  consulat.  Nec  vero  criminibus  falsis  in  5 
odium  aut  invidiam  quemquam  vocabit  :  omninoque  ita  jus- 
titise  honestatique  adhaerescet,  ut,  dum  ea  conservet,  quam- 
vis  graviter  ofFendat,  mortemque  oppetat  potius,  quam  de- 
serat  illa,  quss  dixi. 

how  he  ought  to  Miserrima  omnino  est  ambitio  honorum-  6 
be  above  ali  Ambi-  que  contentio  :  de  qua  praeclare  apud  eun- 
tionandRivairy;  ^^^  ^^^  Platoncm,  similiter  faccrc  eos,  qui 
inter  se  contenderent,  uter  potius  rem  publicam  administra- 
ret,  ut  si  nautse  certarent,  quis  eorum  potissimùm  guber- 
naret. 

Idemqoe  praecirit,  ut  eos  adversarios  existimemus,  qui  7 
arma  contra  ferant  ;  non  eos,  qui  suo  judicio  tueri  rem  pub- 
licam velint  :  qualis  fuit  inter  P.  Africanum  et  Q.  Metel- 
lum  sine  acerbitate  dissensio. 

and   to    exercìse       ^^c  vcro  audiendi,  qui  graviter  inimicisS 
Leniency,  consist-  irascendum  putabunt,  idque   magnanimi   et 
^^  ■^^^\-.^-^  +r    fortis  viri  esse  censebunt.     Niliil  enim  lauda- 

iinpartiality,in  tbe 

administration  of  bilius,  nihil  maguo  et  prasclaro  viro  dignius 
justice ,  placabilitate  atque  clementia.     In  liberis  vero  9 

populis  et  in  juris  sequabilitate  exercenda  etiam  est  facili- 
tas  et  altitudo  animi,  quaa  dicitur  :  ne,  si  irascamur  aut  in- 
tempestive accedentibus  aut  impudenter  rogantibus,  in  mo- 
rositatem  inutilem  et  odiosam  incidamus.  Et  tamen  ita  10 
probanda  est  mansuetudo  atque  clementia,  ut  adliibeatur  rei 
publicas  causa  severitas,  sine  qua  administrari  civitas  non 
potest.  Omnis  autem  et  animadversio  et  castigatio  contu-  1 1 
melia  vacare  debet  :  neque  ad  ejus,  qui  punitur  aliquem  aut 
verbis  castigat,  sed  ad  rei  publica?  utilitatem  referri.     Cav-  12 
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endum  est  etiam,  ne  major  posna  quam  culpa  sit,  et  ne  iis- 
dem  de  causis  alii  plectantur,  alii  ne  appellentur  quidem. 
aiso  to  avoid  An-  Proliibenda  autem  maxime  est  ira  in  punien- 13 
ger;    for   Kuiers  ^^^     Nunquam  enim,  iratus  qui  accedet  ad 

should  be  like  the 

Laws  themseives,  pcenam,  mediocritatem  illam  tenebit,  qu£e  est 
unimpassioned.  inter  nimium  et  parum  ;  quge  placet  Peripa- 
teticis,  et  recte  placet  :  modo  ne  laudarent  iracundiam,  et 
dicerent  utiliter  a  natura  datam.  Illa  vero  omnibus  in  re- 14 
bus  repudianda  est,  optandumque,  ut  ii,  qui  prgesunt  rei  pub- 
licce,  legum  similes  sint,  quae  ad  puniendum  non  iracundia, 
sed  aaquitate  ducuntur. 

XXVI. 

An  even  and      Atque  etiam  in  rebus  prosperis  et  ad  volun- 
steadytemper  tatcm  nostram  fluentibus  superbiam  magno 

should    be    maìn-  r»     i«  t  ,•  r>      • 

taiued  in  Prosper-  ^P^^^^i  tastidium  arrogantiamque  fugiamus. 
ity  no  lesa  than  in  Nam  Ut  advcrsas  rcs,  sic  secundas  immode-  2 

\  ersi  y.  ^^^^^  fcrre  levitatis  est  :  praeclaraque  est  aequa- 

bilitas  in  omni  vita,  et  idem  semper  vultus  eademque  fi^ons, 
ut  de  Socrate  itemque  de  C.  Laelio  accepimus.     Philippum  3 
quidem,  Macedonum  regem,  rebus  gestis  et  gloria  superatum 
a  filio,  facilitate  et  humanitate  video  superiorem  fuisse. 
Itaque  alter  semper  magnus,  alter  S£epe  turpissimus:   ut  4 
recte  prjBcipere  videantur,  qui  monent,  ut,  quanto  superiores 
simus,  tanto  nos  geramus  summissius.     Pancetius  quidem  5 
Africanum,  auditorem  et  familiarem  suum,  solitum  ait  di- 
cere, ut  equos,  propter  crebras  contentiones  proeliorum  fero- 
citate  exultantes,  domitoribus  tradere  soleant,  ut  bis  facilio- 
ribus  possint  uti  ;  sic  homines  secundis  rebus  effrenatos  si- 
bique  pr^efidentes  tamquam  in  gynim  rationis  et  doctrinse 
duci  oportere,  ut  perspicerent  rerum  humanarum  imbecilli- 
tatem  varietatemque  fortunge.     Atque  etiam  in  secundissi-  6 
mis  rebus  maxime  est  utendum  Consilio  amicorum,  hisque 
^  major  etiam,  quam  ante,  tribuenda  auctoritas.     lisdemque  7 
temporibus  cavendum  est,  ne  assentatoribus  patefaciamus 
aures,  neve  adulari  nos   sinamus  :  in  quo  falli  facile  est. 
B  2 
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Tales  enim  nos  esse  putamus,  ut  jure  laudemur.  Ex  quo 
nascuntur  innumerabilia  peccata,  cum  homines  inflati  opi- 
nionibus  turpiter  irridentur,  et  in  maximis  versantur  erro- 
ribus. 

There  are  cer-       Sed  haec  quidem  hactenus.     Illud  autem  8 
tain  duties  attach-  g^^  est  judicandum,  maximas  gerì  res  et  maxi- 
mg   even   in   re-  ....  . 

tirement  to  the  Edi  animi  ab  iis,  qui  res  publicas  regant,  quod 
manofnobiemind.  earum  administratio  latissime  pateat  ad  plu- 
rimosque  pertineat.  Esse  autem  magni  animi  et  fuisse  9 
multos  etiam  in  vita  otiosa,  qui  aut  investigarent.aut  co- 
narentur  magna  qusedam,  seseque  suarum  rerum  finibus 
continerent  ;  aut  interjecti  inter  philosophos  et  eos,  qui  rem 
publicam  administrarent,  delectarentur  re  sua  familiari,  non 
eam  quidem  omni  ratione  exaggerantes,  neque  excludentes 
ab  ejus  usu  suos,  potiusque  et  amicis  impertientes  et  rei 
publicee,  si  quando  usus  esset.  Quse  primum  bene  parta  10 
sit,  nullo  neque  turpi  qusestu,  neque  odioso  :  tum  quam 
plurimis,  modo  dignis,  se  utilem  prsebeat  :  deinde  augeatur 
ratione,  diligentia,  parsimonia,  nec  libidini  potius  luxuriaa- 
que  quam  liberalitati  et  benefìcentise  pareat.  Hgec  prae-  11 
scripta  servantem  licet  magnifice,  graviter  animoseque  vi- 
vere, atque  etiam  simpliciter,  fideliter,  vitse  bominum  amice. 

XXVII. 

FotTBTH  Cardinal       Sequitur,  ut  de  una  reliqua  parte  honesta- 
ViETUE.         ^^g  dicendum  sit  :    in  qua  verecundia,  et 

Temperane  e.  ^  ' 

cii. xxvii.— xiii.    quasi  quidam  ornatus  vitas,  temperantia 
Propriety  be-  et  modesti  a,  omnisouc  sedatio  perturbatio- 

mg  tlie  universal  ,      ,  -^^ 

propertyofvirtue  num  animi,  et  rerum  modus  cernitur.     Hoc  2 
coexists  with  this  loco  continctur  id,  quod  dici  Latine  d  e  e  o- 

no  less  than  with 

the  three  former  mm  potest  :  Graecc  emm  Tcpenov  dicitur. 
virtues  :  viz.,  Hujus  vis  ca  est,  ut  ab  honesto  non  queat 
separari.  Nam  et  quod  decet,  honestum  est  ;  et  quod  ho- 
nestum  est,  decet.  Qualis  autem  diiFerentia  sit  honesti  et  3 
decori,  facilius  intelligi,  quam  explanari  potest.  Quicquid 
est  enim,  quod  deceat,  id  tum  apparet,  cum  antegressa  est 
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honestas.  Itaque  non  solum  in  hac  parte  honestatis,  de  qua  4 
hoc  loco  disserendum  est,  sed  etiam  in  tribus  snperioribus, 
with  w  i  s  d  0  m,  quid  dcccat,  apparet.  Nam  et  ratione  uti  5 
atque  oratione  prudenter,  et  agere,  quod  agas,  considerate, 
omnique  in  re,  quid  sit  veri,  videro  et  tueri  decet  :  contra- 
que  falli,  errare,  labi,  decipi  tam  dedecet,  quam  delirare  et 
. ,  ^     , .  mente  esse  captum.     Et  insta  omnia  decora 

witn  Justicc,  ^  '' 

sunt  ;  injusta  centra,  ut  turpia,  sic  indecora. 
.nthFortitude.   g-j^^^-g  ^^^^  ^.^^^^  fortitudinis.      Quod  enlm  6 
viriliter  animoque  magno  fìt,  id  dignum  viro  et  decorum  vi- 
detur  :  quod  contra,  id  ut  turpe,  sic  indecorum.     Quare  per-  7 
tinet  quidem  ad  omnem  honestatem  hoc,  quod  dico,  deco- 
rum :  et  ita  pertinet,  ut  non  recondita  quadam  ratione  cer- 
natur,  sed  sit  in  promptu.     Est  enim  quiddam,  idque  intel-  8 
ligitur  in  omni  virtute,  quod  deceat  :   quod  cogitatione  ma- 
gis  a  virtute  potest  quam  re  separari.     Ut  venustas  et  pul-  9 
chritudo  corporis  secerni  non  potest  a  valetudine  :  sic  hoc, 
de  quo  loquimur,  decorum,  totum  illud  quidem  est  cum  vir- 
tute confusum,  sed  mente  et  cogitatione  distinguitur. 
TwosortsofPro-       Est  autcm  ejus  descriptio  duplex.     Nam  10 
rr^hi  if  ^^th'  ^*  generale  quoddam  decorum  intelligimus, 
propertyofaiivir-  quod  in  omni  honcstate  versatur:  et  aliud 
tue, and  Special,  ]^^ìq  subìcctum,  quod  pertinet  ad  singulas 

which  is   adapted  *^  a  -, 

to    every   single  partcs  honestatis.     Atque  illud  superius  sic  1 1 
brandi  of  it.  ^q^q  defìniri  solet  :  decorum  id  esse,  quod  con- 

sentaneum  sit  hominis  excellentiae,  in  eo,  in  quo  natura  ejus 
a  reliquis  animantibus  differat.     Quse  autem  pars  subjecta  12 
generi  est,  eam  sic  defìniunt,  ut  id  decorum  velint  esse,  quod 
ita  naturee  consentaneum  sit,  ut  in  eo  moderatio  et  tempe- 
rantia appareat  cum  specie  quadam  liberali. 

XXYIII, 

Mora!  Propri-       Hcec  ita  intcUigi  possumus  existimare  ex 
ety  may  be  iiius-  eo   decoro,  quod  poètse  sequuntur  :   de  quo 
priety  ^wbicb  ^thé  a^o  loco  plura  dici  solent.     Sed  tum  servare  2 
Poets   preserve  illud  poètas,  quod  deceat,  dicimus,  cum  id, 
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in  their  descrip-  quod  quaque  persona  dignum  est,  et  fìt  et  di- 
tionofcharacters.  ^.^^^-jj.^  -jjt,  si  ^acus  aut  Minos  diceret  0(^6- 
rint,  cium  metuant,  aut  JVatis  sepulcro  ipse  est  parens  ;  inde- 
corum  videretur,  quod  eos  fuisse  justos  accepimus.  At 
Atreo  dicente,  plausus  excitantur.     Est  enim  digna  persona 

Difference  be-  oratio.     Sed  poétse,  quid  quemque  deceat,  ex  3 
tween    the    two.  persona  judicabunt  :    nobis  autem  personam 

The  poet  can  him-   -^  ,      . 

self  give  such  or  imposuit  ipsa  natura  magna  cum  excellen- 
such  a  character  ^^^^  prtestantiaque   animantium   reliquarum. 

(a  vicìous   one,  if    ^  .  ..,         .  •    ,     ,  , 

he  pieases),  and  QuocH'ca  poet^,  in  magna  varietate  pesona-  4 
with  him  Proprie-  j-um,  etiam  vitiosis  quid  conveniat,  et  quid 
pLSon'Tsperking  deceat,  videbunt  :  nobis  autem  cum  a  natura 
and  doing  what  is  constantia3,  moderationis,  temperanti^e,  vere- 
agreea^  cter^-  ^but  cundiss  partes  datas  sint  ;  cumque  eadem  na- 
ìyehave  one  char-  tura  doceat  non  negligere,  quemadmodum  nos 
acter  to  hve  up  to,  ^dversus  homines  geramus:    efficitur,  ut  et 

that  which  is  as-  '='  ^ 

signed  us  by  Na-  illud,  quod  ad  omnem  honestatem  pertinet, 
ture    herseif,  in  ^lecorum,  quam  late  fusum  sit,  appareat  ;  et 

having    made    us 

reasonabie  crea-  hoc,  quod  spectatur  in  unoquoque  genere  vir- 
tiiJ'es.  tutis.      Ut  enim  pulchritudo    corporis  apta  5 

compositione  membrorum  movet  oculos,  et  delectat  hoc  ipso, 
quod  inter  se  omnes  partes  cum  quodam  lepore  consentiunt  : 
sic  hoc  decorum,  quod  elucet  in  vita,  movet  approbationem 
eorum,  quibuscum  vivitur,  ordine  et  constantia  et  modera- 
tione  dictorum  omnium  atque  factorum.     Adhibenda  est  6 
igitur  quaedam  reverentia  adversus  homines,  et  optimi  cu- 
jusque,  et  reliquorum.     Nam  negligere,  quid  de  se  quisque 
sentiat,  non  solum  arrogantis  est,  sed  etiam  omnino  disso- 
luti.    Est  autem  quod  difFerat,  in  hominum  ratione  haben-  7 
da,  inter  justitiam  et  verecundiam.      Justiti^  partes  sunt  8 
non  violare  homines,  verecundise  non  offendere,  in  quo  maxi- 
me perspicitur  vis  decori.     His  igitur  expositis  quale  sit  id, 
quod  decere  dicimus,  intellectum  puto. 
Duties  resuiting       Officium  autem,  quod  ab  eo  ducitur,  hanc  9 

from  it  are  :  .  -i     ^     ,      •  t    t       .         -. 

A.  Gcneraiiy,  to  P^mum  habct  vim,  quiB  deducit  ad  conveni- 
foiiow  Nature' s  entiam  conservatioiiemque  naturse  :  quam  si 
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dieta tes  and  sequemur  ducem,  nunquam,  aberrabimus,  se- 
guidance,  as  ap-  quemurque  et  id  quod  acutum  et  perspicax 
phcaWe  to  us,        natura  est  ;  et  id  quod  ad  liominum  consoci- 

(«)  not  only  m         ,  .  " 

our  eh  ara  e-  atioiiem  accommodatum  ;  et  id,  quod  velie- 
ter  of  me  n,  jjjgns  atque  forte.     Sed  maxima  vis  decori  in  10 

C>)   but  also  iu  .        -^ 

our  indivi-  hac  mest  parte,  de  qua  disputamus.     IN  eque 
duai  char-  ^^^^^1  solum  corporis,  qui  ad  naturam  apti 

acters.  i  '    i  ^      ^  i 

ch.  xxix.— xxxiv.   sunt,  sed  multo  etiam  magis  animi  motus 
B.Tosubjectour  probandi,  qui  item  ad  naturam  accommodati 

Passiona  to  the  t^       i  ...  -.  ^ 

sovereign  sway  of  sunt.     Duplex  est  enim  VIS  animorum  atque  1 1 
Eeason,  so  as  to  natura  :  una  pars  in  appetitu  posita  est,  quae 

do  nothing  which        ,    r       \   ^-a  ^  •  i  j_   mi 

may  not  be  justi-  ^st  opfi7]  Graecc,  qua3  hommem  bue  et  lUuc 
fiabie  by  it.  rapit  :  altera  in  ratione,  quae  docet  et  expla- 

.  XXXV.— X  u.     ^^^^  quid  faciendum  fugiendumve  sit.     Ita 
fit,  ut  ratio  praesit,  appetitus  obtemperet. 


XXIX. 

Omnis  autem  actio  vacare  debet  temeritate  et  negligen- 
tia:   nec  vero  agere  quicquam,  cujus  non  possit  causam 
probabilem  reddere.     Pl^ec  est  enim  fere  descriptio  officii. 
Efficiendum  autem  est,  ut  appetitus  rationi  obediant,  eam-  2 
que  ncque  prgecurrant,  nec  propter  pigritiam  aut  ignaviam 
deserant  :   sintque  tranquilli,  atque  omni  animi  perturba- 
tione  careant.     Ex  quo  elucebit  omnis  constantia  omnisque  3 
moderatio.     Nam  qui  appetitus  longius  evagantur,  et  tam- 
quam  exultantes  sive  cupiendo,  sive  fugiendo,  non  satis  a 
ratione  retinentur,  ii  sine  dubio  finem  et  modum  transeunt. 
Eelinquunt  enim  et  abjiciunt  obedientiam,  nec  rationi  pa- 
rent,  cui  sunt  subjecti  lege  naturas;  a  quibus  non  modo 
animi  perturbantur,  sed  etiam  corpora.     Licet  ora  ipsa  cer-  4 
nere  iratorum,  aut  eorum,  qui  aut  libidine  aliqua  aut  metu 
(Aa)  In  obedi-  commoti  suut  aut  ^voluptatc  nimia  gestiunt  : 

enee  to  the  former  .  , ,  .  x   a    „ 

duty  ^ve  ou^-ht       quorum  omuium  vultus,  voces,  motus  status- 

(a)  to  cuitivate  que  mutantur.      Ex  quibus  illud  intelligitur  5 
tLrc-hTfui  dTs"^-  (^^*  ^^  ^®^^i  formam  revertamur)  appetitus 
position,andnot  omnes  contrahendos  sedandosque  esse,  exci- 
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to  exceed  proper  tandamque  animadversionem  et  diligentiam, 
bounds  either  in  ^^  ^^       -^  temere  ac  fortuito,  inconsiderate 

the  employment  of  ^  ^ 

jesting,  negligenterque  agamus. 

Neque  enim  ita  generati  a  natura  sumus,  ut  ad  ludum  6 
et  jocum  facti  esse  videamur  :  ad  severitatem  potius,  et  ad 
qusedam  studia  graviora  atque  majora.     Ludo  autem  et  7 
joco  uti  ilio  quidem  licet  :  sed  sicut  somno  et  quietibus  ce- 
teris,  tum,  cum  gravibus  seriisque  rebus  satisfecerimus.    Ip-  8 
sumque  genus  jocandi  non  profusum  nec  immodestum,  sed 
ingenuum  et  facetum  esse  debet.     Ut  enim  pueris  non  om-  9 
nem  ludendi  licentiam  damus,  sed  eam,  quse  ab  honestatis 
actionibus  non  sit  aliena  :  sic  in  ipso  joco  aliquod  probi  in- 
which  i3  of  two  genii  lumen  eluceat.     Duplex  omnino  est  jo-  10 
kmds,  candi  genus  :  unum  illiberale,  petulans,  flagi- 

tiosum,  obscoenum  ;  alterum  elegans,  urbanum,  ingeniosum, 
facetum.  Quo  genere  non  modo  Plautus  noster  et  Attico-  11 
rum  antiqua  comoedia,  sed  etiam  philosopborum  Socratico- 
rum  libri  referti  sunt;  multaque  multorum  facete  dieta; 
ut  ea,  quse  a  sene  Catone  coUecta  sunt,  quse  vocaut  ano- 
(pOéyjiaTa.  Facilis  igitur  est  distinctìo  ingenui  et  illiberalis  12 
joci.  Alter  est,  si  tempore  fit,  remisso  homine  dignus; 
alter  ne  libero  quidem,  si  rerum  turpitudini  adhibetur  ver- 
or  in  our  ordì-  borum  obscoenitas.     Ludendi  etiam  est  qui-  13 

nary  Diversions     ,  i  >  -,  ... 

and       Amuse-  *^^^  modus  rctmendus  :   ut  ne  nimis  omnia 
ments.  profundamus,  elatique  voluptate  in  aliquam 

turpitudinem  delabamur.     Suppeditant  autem  et  campus 
noster  et  studia  venandi  honesta  exempla  ludendi. 

XXX. 

(/3)  to  despise       Sed  pertinet  ad  omnem  officii  qusestionem, 
sensuai  gratifica-  g^j^per  in  promptu  habere,  quantum  natura 

tion,    as     unwor-  \    ,         ^        ^  ^  '  ^ 

thy  the  dignìty  of  hominis  pecudibus  reliquisque  beluis  antece- 
Man's  nature,  and  ^j^t.     Illge  nihil  scntiunt  nisi  voluptatcm,  ad  2 

its  superiorityover  ^  ^ 

that  of  the  brute  eamque  teruntur  omni  impetu  :  hominis  au- 
creation.  tem  mens  discendo  alitur  et  cogitando,  sem- 

per  aliquid  aut  anquirit  aut  agit,  videndique  et  audiendi  de- 
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lectatione  ducitur.     Quin  etiam  si  quis  est  paulo  ad  volup-  3 
tates  propensior,  modo  ne  sit  ex  pecudum  genere  (sunt  enim 
quidam  homines  non  re,  sed  nomine),  sed  si  quis  est  paulo 
erectior,  quamvis  voluptate  capiatm',  occultat  et  dissi mulat 
appetitum  voluptatis,  propter  verecundiam.     Ex  quo  intel-  4 
ligitm-,  corporis  voluptatem  non  satis  esse  dignam  liominis 
prsestantia,  eamque  contemni  et  rejici  oportere  :  sin  sit  quis- 
piam,  qui  aliquid  tribuat  voluptati,  diligenter  ei  tenendum 
esse  ejus  fruendce  modum.     Itaque  victus  cultusque  corpo-  5 
ris  ad  valetudinem  referatur  et  ad  vires,  non  ad  volupta- 
tem.    Atque  etiam  si  considerare  volumus,  quae  sit  in  na-  6 
tura  liominis  excellentia  et  dignitas,  intelligemus,  quam  sit 
turpe  diffluere  luxuria,  et  delicate  ac  molliter  vivere  :  quam- 
que  honestum  parce,  continenter,  severe,  sobrie. 

And,  since  Man       Intelligendum  etiam  est,  duabus  quasi  nos  7 
has  uvo  charac-  a  natura  indutos  esse  personis  :  quarum  una 

ters   to  support,  .  ^  _  ^.    . 

Tiz.  the  human  communis  cst,  ex  CO,  quod  omnes  participes 
ciiaracter  common  sumus  rationis  pr£estantia3que  ejus,  qua  ante- 

toall, andthe  par-         n-  i       ,••  i  i  i 

ticuiar  distinct  cellimus  bcstus,  a  qua  omne  honestum  deco- 
in  each  individ-  rumque  traliitur,  et  ex  qua  ratio  inveniendi 
"'^  '  officii  exquiritm'  :  altera  autem,  quse  proprie 

singulis  est  tributa.     Ut  enim  in  corporibus  magn^e  dissi-  8 
militudines  sunt,  alios  videmus  velocitate  ad  cursum,  alios 
viribus  ad  luctandum  valere  ;  itemque  in  formis  aliis  digni- 
tatem  inesse,  aliis  venustatem  ;  sic  in  animis  existunt  ma- 
jores  etiam  varietates.     Erat  in  L.  Crasso,  in  L.  Philippo  9 
multus  lepos  :   major  etiam  magisque  de  industria  in  C. 
Cresare,  L.  F.     At  iisdem  temporibus  in  M.  Scauro  et  in 
M.  Druso  adolescente  singularis  severitas,  in  C.  LebIìo  mul- 
ta hilaritas,  in  ejus  familiari  Scipione  ambitio  major,  vita 
tristior.     De  Grsecis  autem  dulcem  et  facetum,  festivique  10 
sermonis,  atque  in  omni  oratione  simulatorem,  quem  eìpG)va 
Graeci  nominarunt,  Socratem  accepimus  :  contra  Pythago- 
ram  et  Periclem  summam  auctoritatem  consecutos  sine 
uUa  liilaritate.      Callidum  Hannibalem   ex  Poenorum,  ex  11 
nostris  ducibus  Q.  Maximum  accepimus  facile  celare,  ta- 
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cere,  dissimulare,  insidiari,  prasripere  hostium  Consilia.     In  12 
quo  genere  Grseci  Themistoclem  et  Pherseum  Jasonem  ce- 
teris  anteponunt  ;  in  primisque  versutum  et  callidum  fac- 
tum Solonis,  qui,  quo  et  tutior  vita  ejus  esset,  et  plus  ali- 
quanto  rei  publicge  prodesset,  furere  se  simulavit.     Sunt  his  13 
alii  multum  dispares,  simplices  et  aperti  :  qui  nihil  ex  oc- 
culto, nihil  de  insidiis  agendum  putant,  verìtatis  cultores, 
fraudis  inimici  ;  itemque  alii,  qui  quidvis  perpetiantur,  cui- 
vis  deserviant,  dum,  quod  velint,  consequantur  :  ut  Sullam 
et  M.  Crassum  videbamus.     Quo  in  genere  versutissimum  14 
et  patientissimum  Lacedsemonium  Lysandrum  accepimus  ; 
contraque  Callicratidam,  qui  praefectus  classis  proximus  post 
Lysandrum  fuit.     Itemque  in  sermonibus  alium,  quamvis  15 
prsepotens  sit,  efficere,  ut  unus  de  multis  esse  videatur  :  quod 
in  Catulo,  et  in  patre,  et  in  filio,  itemque  in  Q.  Mucio  Man- 
cia vidimus.     Audivi  ex  majoribus  natu,  hoc  idem  fuisse  in  16 
P.  Scipione  Nasica  ;  contraque  patrem  ejus,  illum,  qui  Ti. 
Gracchi  conatus  perditos  vindicavit,  nuUam  comitatem  ha- 
buisse  sermonis  :  ne  Xenocratem  quidem,  severissimum  phi- 
losophorum,  ob  eamque  rem  ipsam  magnum  et  clarum  fuisse. 
Innumerabiles  ali£e  dissimilitudines  sunt  naturas  morum-  17 
que,  minime  tamen  vituperandorum. 

XXXI. 

(4b)  He  shouici  Admodum  autem  tenenda  sunt  sua  cuique, 
sfcudy  Himseif,  his  non  vitiosa,  scd  tamcu  propria,  quo  facilius 
powers  and  fraii-  ^ecorum  illud,  quod  qu^rimus,  retineatur. 

ties,  and  carefuUy       _  ^  ^-^  -^  ' 

cuitivate  and  im-  Sic  cnim  cst  facicndum,  ut  contra  universam  2 
prove    the    par-  naturam  nihil  contendamus,  ea  tamen  con- 

ticular     character 

which  Nature  has  Servata,  propriam  naturam  sequamur  ;   ut, 
assigned  hìm,  so  etiamsi  sint  alia  graviora  atque  meliora,  ta- 

that  he  may  learn  ,  t  , 

to    avoid    every  ^^^^^  ^^^  Studia  nostra  nostr^e  naturjB  regula 
kind  of  incongru-  metiamur.     Neque  enim  attinet  naturae  re-  3 

itv  in  his  actions.  •  .  t  . 

•"  pugnare,  nec  quicquam  sequi,  quod  assequi 

non  queas  (ex  quo  magis  emergit,  quale  sit  decorum  illud), 
ideo,  quia  nihil  decet  invita  Minerva,  ut  aiunt,  id  est,  ad- 
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versante  et  repugnante  natura.     Omnino  si  quicquam  est  4 
decorum,  nihil  est  profecto  magis,  quam  sequabilitas  uni- 
versee  vitce,  tum  singularum  actionum  ;  quam  conservare 
non  possis,  si  aliorum  naturam  imitans  omittas  tuam.     Ut  5 
enim  sermone  eo  debemus  uti,  qui  natus  est  nobis,  ne,  ut 
quidam,  Gra3ca  verba  inculcantes,  jure  optimo  rideamur  : 
sic  in  actiones  omnemque  vitam  nullam  discrepantiam  con- 
ferre  debemus.     Atque  li^c  difFerentia  naturarum  tantam  6 
habet  vim,  ut  nonnunquam  mortem  sibi  ipse  consciscere 
alius  debeat,  alius  in  eadem  causa  non  debeat.     Num  enim  7 
alia  in  causa  M.  Cato  fuit,  alia  ceteri,  qui  se  in  Africa  Cae- 
sari  tradiderunt  ?     Atqui  ceteris  forsitan  vitio  datum  esset,  . 
si  se  interemissent,  propterea  quod  lenior  eorum  vita  et 
mores  fuerant  faciliores  :   Catoni  cum  incredibilem  tribuis- 
set  natura  gravitatem,  eamque  ipse  perpetua  constantia  ro- 
boravisset,  semperque  in  proposito  susceptoque  Consilio  per- 
mansisset,  moriundum  potius,  quam  tyi^anni  vultus  aspicien- 
dus  fuit.     Quam  multa  passus  est  Ulixes  in  ilio  errore  diu-  8 
turno,  cum  et  mulieribus  (si  Circe  et  Calypso  mulieres  ap- 
pellanda3  sunt)  inserviret,  et  in  omni  sermone  omnibus  aiFa- 
bilem  et  jucundum  se  esse  vellet  "?     Domi  vero  etiam  con- 
tumelias  servorum  ancillarumque  pertulit,  ut  ad  id  ali  quan- 
do, quod  cupiebat,  veniret.  '   At  Ajax,  quo  animo  traditur, 
millies  oppetere  mortem,  quam  illa  perpeti  maluisset.     Qu£e  9 
contemplantes   expendere  oportebit,  quid   quisque  liabeat 
sui  :  eaque  moderari,  nec  velie  experiri,  quam  se  aliena  de- 
ceant.     Id  enim  maxime  quemque  decet,  quod  est  cujusque 
maxime  suum.     Suum  quisque  igitur  noscat  ingenium,  ac-  10 
remque  se  et  bonorum  et  vitiorum  suorum  judicem  praebeat, 
ne  scenici  plus,  quam  nos,  videantur  habere  prudentise.      Illi  11 
enim  non  optimas,  sed  sibi  accommodatissimas  fabulas  eli- 
gunt.      Qui  voce  freti  sunt,  Epigonos  Medumque  :  qui  ges- 
tu,  Melanippam,  Ciyteemnestram  :    semper  Rupilius,  quem 
ego  memini,  Antiopam  ;  non  sagpe  ^sopus  Ajacem,     Ergo  12 
histrio  hoc  videbit  in  scena,  non  videbit  sapiens  vir  in  vita  ? 
Ad  quas  igitur  res  aptissimi  erimus,  in  iis  potissimum  elab- 
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orabimus.  Sin  aliquando  necessitas  nos  ad  ea  detruserit, 
quse  nostri  ingenii  non  erunt,  omnis  adhibenda  erit  cura, 
meditatio,  diligentia,  ut  ea,  si  non  decore,  at  quam  mini- 
me indecore  facere  possimus.  Nec  tam  est  enitendum,  ut  13 
bona,  qu£e  nobis  data  non  sint,  sequamur,  quam  ut  vitia 
fugiamus. 

XXXII. 

(Ac)Hehasaiso       Ac  duabus  his  personis,  quas  supra  dixi, 

a  character  to  sus-    ,,.         t         .,  t       •        j^  j 

tain  varying  ac-  ^^rtia  adjungitur,  quam  casus  aliqui  aut  tem- 
cordingtothepar-  pus  impouit  :  quarta  etiam,  quam  nobismet 
of'^iif^^whTch  i3  ^P^^  judicìo  nostro  accommodamus.     Nam2 
determìned  by  iiis  regna,  imperia,  nobilitates,  honores,  divitiae, 

ownchoice.andac-  ^  i  •  x 

^.     ^  V.         opes,  eaque,  ause  sunt  ms  contraria,  m  casu 

cordmg  to  ms  p  o-      ■•■      ^         ■■•      '    ^  ' 

sitionintheso-  sita,  temporibus  gubernantur.     Ipsi  autemS 
ciai  scaie,wiiich  ^q^qj^q  q^am  Dcrsonam  velimus,  a  nostra 

depends  upon  ac-   '^  -^  -^     _     _ 

cident.  voluntate  proficiscitur.      Itaque   se  alii  ad 

philosophiam,  alii  ad  jus  civile,  alii  ad,  eloquentiam  appli- 
cant  ;  ipsarumque  virtutum  in  alia  alius  mavult  excellere. 
Quorum  vero  patres  aut  majores  aliqua  gloria  prasstiterunt,  4 
ii  student  plerumque  eodem  in  genere  laudis  excellere  :  ut 
Q.  Mucius  P,  F.  in  jure  civili  ;  Panili  fìliu.s  Africanus  in  re 
militari.     Quidam  autem  ad  eag  laudes,  quas  a  patribus  ac-  5 
ceperunt,  addunt  aliquam  suam:    ut  hic  idem  Africanus 
eloquentia  cumulavit  bellicam  gloriam  ;  quod  idem  fecit  Ti- 
motheus,  Cononis  fìlius,  qui,  cum  belli  laude  non  inferior 
fuisset,  quam  pater,  ad  eam  laudem  doctrinse  et  ingenii  glo- 
riam adjecit.     Fit  autem  interdum  ut  nonnulli,  omissa  imi-  6 
tatione  majorum,  suum  quoddam  institutum  consequantur  : 
maximeque  in  eo  plerumque  elaborant  ii,  qui  magna  sibi 
proponunt,  obscuris  orti  majoribus^    Heec  igitur  omnia,  cum  7 
quserimus,  quid  deceat,  complecti  animo  et  cogitatione  de- 
bemus. 

In  primis  autem  constituendum  est,  quos  nos  et  qualesS 
esse  velimus,  et  in  quo  genere  vitas  :   quse  deliberatio  est 
omnium  difficillima.     Ineunte  enim  adolescentia,  cum  est  9 
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maxima  imbecillitas  consilii,  tum  id  sibi  quisque  genus 
aìtatis  degendae  constitiiit,  quod  maxime  adamavit.  Itaque 
ante  implicatur  aliquo  certo  genere  cursuque  vivendi,  quam 
potuit,  quod  optimum  esset,  judicare.  Nam  quod  Hercu-  10 
lem  Prodicium  dicunt  (ut  est  apud  Xenopliontem)  cum  pri- 
mum  pubesceret  (quod  tempus  a  natura  ad  deligendum, 
quam  quisque  viam  vivendi  sit  ingressurus,  datum  est)  ex- 
isse  in  solitudinem,  atque  ibi  sedentem  diu  secum  multum- 
que  dubitasse,  cum  duas  cerneret  vias,  unam  Yoluptatis, 
alteram  Virtutis,  utram  ingredi  melius  esset;  hoc  Herculi,  11 
Jovis  satu  edito,  potuit  for tasse  contingere  ;  nobis  non  item, 
(Jiotivea  by  qui  imitamur,  quos  cuique  visum  est,  atque  ad 
which    men    are  eQ^uj^j  Studia  institutaque  impellimur.     Pie-  12 

usually  gnided  in 

their  choice  of  a  rumque  autem,  parentum  praeceptis  imbuti, 
profession).  ^^  corum  consuctudinem  moremque  deduci- 

mur.     Alii  multitudinis  judicio  feruntur,  quseque  majori  13 
parti  pulclierrima  videnttir,  ea  maxime  optant.     Nonnulli 
tamen  sive  felicitate  quadam,  sive  bonitate  naturas,  sive  pa- 
rentum disciplina,  rectam  vitte  secuti  sunt  viam. 

XXXIII. 

Illud  autem  maxime  rarum  genus  est  eorum,  qui  aut  ex- 
celiente  ingenii  magnitudine,  aut  praeclara  eruditione  atque 
doctrina,  aut  utraque  re  ornati,  spatium  etiam  deliberandi 
habuerunt,  quem  potissimura  vit^e  cursum  sequi  vellent  :  in  2 
qua  deliberatione  ad  suam  cujusque  naturam  consilium  est 
omne  revocandum.     Nam  cum  in  omnibus,  quse  aguntur,  3 
ex  eo,  quo  modo  quisque  natus  est  (ut  supra  dictum  est) 
quid  deceat,  exquirimus  ;  tum  in  tota  vita  constituenda, 
multo  est  cura  major  adhibenda,  ut  constare  in  vitos  perpe- 
tuitate  possimus  nobismet  ipsis,  nec  in  uUo  officio  claudi- 
care.    Ad  hanc  autem  rationem  quoniam  maximam  vim4 
natura  liabet,  fortuna  proximam  ;  utriusque  omnino  haben- 
da  ratio  est  in  deligendo  genere  vitce,  sed  natura3  magis. 
Multo  enim  et  fìrmior  est  et  constantior  :   ut  fortuna  non-  5 
nunquam  ipsa,  mortalis  cum  immortali  natura  pugnare  vi- 
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deatur.     Qui  igitur  ad  naturse  suse  non  vitiosae  genus  con-  6 
silium  vivendi  omne  contulerit,  is  constantiam  teneat  (id 
enim  maxime  decet)  nLsi  forte  se  intellexerit  errasse  in  deli- 
gendo  genere  vitse.     Quod  si  acciderit  (potest  antem  accid-  7 
ere)  facienda  morum  institutorumque  mutatio  est.     Eam8 
mutationem,  si  tempora  adjuvabunt,  facilius   commodius- 
.que  faciemus.      Sin  minus;    sensim  erit  pedetentimque  fa- 
cienda :  ut  amicitias,  qu£e  minus  delectent  et  minus  proben- 
tur,  magis  decere  censent  sapientes  sensim  dissuere,  quam 
repente  prascidere.      Commutato  autem  genere  vitas,  omni  9 
ratione  curandum  est,  ut  id  bono  Consilio  fecisse  videamur. 

Sed  quoniam  paulo  ante  dictum  est,  imitandos  esse  ma-  10 
jores,  primum  illud  exceptum  sit,  ne  vitia  sint  imitanda. 
Deinde,  si  natura  non  feret,  ut  quagdam  imitari  possit  ;   (ut  1 1 
superioris  Africani  fìlius,  qui  hunc  PauUo  natum  adoptavit, 
propter  infirmitatem  valetudinis  non  tam  potuit  patris  si- 
milis  esse,  quam  ille  fuerat  sui)  si  igitur  non  poterit  si  ve  12 
causas  defensitare,  sive  populum  contionibus  tenere,  sive 
beila  gerere  ;  illa  tamen  praestare  debebit,  quge  erunt  in  ip- 
sius  potestate,  justitiam,  fìdem,  liberalitatem,  modestiam, 
temperantiam,  quo  minus  ab  eo  id,  quod  desit,  requiratur. 
Optima  autem  liereditas  a  patribus  traditur  liberis,  omni-  lo 
que  patrimonio  prsestantior,  gloria  virtutis  rerumque  gesta- 
rum:  cui  dedecori  esse,  nefas  et  impium  judicandum  est. 

XXXIV. 

(Ad)Hehasaiso       Et  quoniam  officia  non  eadem  disparibus 
another  set  of  du-  setatibus   tribuuntur,  aliaque   sunt  juve- 

ties  to  perform  va-  .  ,..,. 

rying  according  to  ii^m,  alia  scniorum;  aliquid  etiam  de  nac  dis- 

^is  ^s&-  tinctione  dicendum  est.      Est  igitur  adoles-  2 

Duties  pecuiiar  centis,  majorcs  natu  vereri,  exque  bis  deli- 

to  young  men.  ,.  ,  -i      ,.     . 

gere  optimos  et  probatissimos,  quorum  Consi- 
lio atque  auctoritate  nitatur.     Ineuntis  enim  Eetatis  inscitia 
senum  constituenda  et  regenda  prudentia  est.     Maxime  au-  3 
tem  base  aetas  a  libidinibus  arcenda  est,  exercendaque  in 
labore  patientiaque  et  animi  et  corporis  ;  ut  eorum  et  in 
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bellicis  et  in  civilibus  officiis  vigeat  industria.     Atque  etiam  4 
cum  relaxare  animos  et  dare  se  jucunditati  volent,  caveant 
intemperantiam,  meminerint  verecundias  :  quod  erit  facilius, 
si  in  ejusmodi  quidem  rebus  majores  natu  velint  interesse. 

Duties  pecuiiar  Senibus  autem  labores  corporis  minuendi,  ex-  5 
to  o  1  d  men.  _        ercitationes  animi  etiam  augendae  videntur. 
Danda  vero  opera,  ut  et  amicos  et  juventutem  et  maxime 
rem  publicam  Consilio  et  prudentia  quam  plurimum  adj'u- 
vent.     Nihil  autem  magis  cavendum  est  senectuti,  quam  6 
ne  languori  se  desidieeque  dedat.      Luxuria  vero  cum  omni  7 
a3tati  turpis,  tum  senectuti  foedissima  est.      Sin  autem  etiam 
iibidinum  intemperantia  accesserit,  duplex  malum  est,  quod 
et  ipsa  senectus  dedecus  concipit,  et  facit  adolescentium  im- 
pudcntiorem  intemperantiam . 

Duties  pecuiiar       Ac  ne  illud  quidem  alienum  est,  de  magis-  8 

to  magistrates,    ,       ,  t  •       ,  -i        •    •  t 

private      citi-  "ti'atiium,  de  privatorum,  de  civium,  de  pere- 
zens,an(iaiiens.  grinorum  officiis  diccre.    Est  igitur  proprium  9 
munus  magistratus,  intelligere,  se  gerere  personam  civita- 
tis,  debereque  ejus  dignitatem  et  decus  sustinere,  servare 
leges,  jura  describere,  ea  fidei  suse  commissa  meminisse. 
Privatum  autem  oportet  sequo  et  pari  cum  civibus  jure  vi- 10 
vere,  ncque  summissum  et  abjectum,  ncque  se  efferentem  : 
tum  in  re  publica  ea  velie,  quoe  tranquilla  et  lionesta  sint. 
Talem  enim  solemus  et  sentire  bonum  civem,  et  dicere. 
Peregrini  autem  atque  incolse  officium  est,  nihil  praster  suum  1 1 
negotium  agere,  nihil  de  alio  anquirere,  minimeque  esse  in 
aliena  re  publica  curiosum. 

Ita  fere  officia  reperientur,  cum  quseretur,  quid  deceat,  12 
et  quid  aptum  sit  personis,  temporibus,  aetatibus.     Nihil  13 
est  autem,  quod  tam  deceat,  quam  in  omni  re  gerenda  con- 
silioque  capiendo  servare  constantiam. 

XXXV. 

(Ba)  In  obedi-       Scd  quoniam  decorum  illud  in  omnibus 


enee  to  the  second 
dnty,  he   must  he 

carefuiofmodes-  cernitur,  idquc  positum  est  in  tribus  rebus, 


,  ^    ^  ^  ^    factis,  dictis,  in  corporis  denique  motu  et  statu 

dnty,  he   must  he  '  '  ^ 
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ty  in  his  outward  formositate,  ordine,  ornatu  ad  actionem  apto, 
carriage  ;  difficilibus  ad  eloquendum,  sed  satis  erit  intel- 

ligi  ;  in  his  autem  tribus  continetur  cura  etiam  illa,  ut  prò-  2 
bemur  iis,  quibuscum  apud  quosque  vivamus  :  his  quoque 
de  rebus  pauca  dicantur.     Principio,  corporis  nostri  mag-  3 
nani  natura  ipsa  videtur  habuisse  rationem  :  qi^se  fòrmam 
nostrani  reliquamque  fìguram,  in  qua  esset  species  honesta, 
eam  posuit  in  promptu,  qu£e  partes  autem  corporis  ad  na- 
turse  necessitatem  datse  aspectum  essent  deformem  habi- 
turas  atque  turpem,  eas  contexit  atque  abdidit.     Hanc  na-  4 
turae  tam  diligentem  fabricam  imitata  est  hominum  vere- 
c  un  di  a.     Quse  enim  natura  occultavit,  eadem  omnes,  qui 
sana  mente  sunt,  removent  ab  oculis  :  ipsique  necessitati 
dant  operam  ut  quam  occultissime  pareant:   quarumque 
partium  corporis  usus  sunt  necessarii,  eas  neque  partes  nc- 
que earum  usus  suis  nominibus  appellant  :  quodque  facere 
turpe  non  est,  modo  occulte,  id  dicere  obsccenum  est.     Ita-  5 
que  nec  actio  rerum  illarum  aperta  petulantia  vacat,  nec 
orationis  obscoenitas.     Nec  vero  audiendi  sunt  Cynici,  aut  6 
si  qui  fuerunt  Stoici  psene  Cynici,  qui  reprehendunt  et  ir- 
rident,  quod  ea,  quse  re  turpia  non  sint,  nominibus  ac  ver- 
bis  flagitiosa  ducamus  :  illa  autem,  quge  turpia  sint,  nomi- 
nibus appellemus  suis.     Latrocinari,  fraudare,  adulterare,  '^ 
re  turpe  est,  sed  dicitur  non  obscoene  :  liberis  dare  operam, 
re  honestum  est,  nomine  obscoenum  :  pluraque  in  eam  sen- 
tentiam  ab  eisdem  centra  verecundiam  disputantur.     Nos  ^ 
autem  naturam  sequamur,  et  ab  omni,  quod  abhorret  ab 
oculorum  auriumque  approbatione,  fugiamus.     Status,  in- 
cessus,  sessio,  accubitio,  vultus,  oculi,  manuum  motus,  ten- 
eant  illud  decorum.      Quibus  in  rebus  duo  maxime  sunt  0 
fugienda,  ne  quid  effeminatum  aut  molle,  et  ne  quid  durum 
aut  rusticum  sit.      Nec  vero  histrionibus  oratoribusque  con-  10 
cedendum  est,  ut  iis  h^ec  apta  sint,  nobis  dissoluta.     Sceni-  11 
corum  quidem  mos  tantam  habet  vetere  disciplina  verecun- 
diam, ut  in  scenam  sine  subligaculo  prodeat  nemo.     Ver-  12 
eutur  enim,  ne,  si  quo   casu  evenerit,  ut  corporis  partes 
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quaedam  aperiantur,  aspiciantur  non  decere.     Nostro  qui-  13 
dem  more  cum  parentibus  puberes  fìlii,  cum  soceris  generi 
non  lavantur.     Retinenda  igitur  est  liujus  generis  verecun-  14 
dia,  prsesertim  natura  ipsa  magistra  et  duce. 

XXXVI. 

(Bb)  of  having       ^^°^  autem  pulcliritudinis  duo  genera 
respect  to  his  per-  sint,  quorum  in  altero  venustas  sit,  in  altero 
Igni  y,    (-|jgj^-|.r^g .  venustatem  muliebrem  ducere  de- 
bemus,  dignitatem  virilem.     Ergo  et  a  forma  removeatur  2 
omnis  viro  non  dignus  ornatus,  et  buie  simile  vitium  in 
gestu  motuque  caveatur.     Nam  et  palcestrici  motus  suntS 
saspe  odiosiores,  et  bistrionum  nonnulli  gestus  ineptiis  non 
vacant;  et  in  utroque  genere  quce  sunt  recta  et  simplicia 
laudantur.     Formee  autem  dignitas  coloris  bonitate  tuenda  4 
est  ;  color  excrcitationibus  corporis.     Adhibenda  prseterea  5 
'  munditia  est  non  odiosa  ncque  exquisita  nimis,  tantum  quaa 
fugiat  agrestem  et  inbumanam  negligentiam.     Eadem  ra-  6 
tio  est  habenda  vestitus  ;  in  quo,  sicut  in  plerisque  rebus, 
mediocritas  optima  est.     Cavendum  autem  est,  ne  aut  tar-  7 
ditatibus  utamur  in  ingressu  mollioribus,  ut  pomparum  fer- 
culis  similes  esse  videamur;   aut  in  festinationibus  susci- 
piamus  nimias  celeritates  :  qujB  cum  fìunt,  anhelitus  mov- 
entur,  vultus  mutantur,  ora  torquentur  ;  ex  quibus  mag- 
na significatio  fit,  non  adesse  constantiam.    Sed  multo  etiam  8 
magis  elaborandum  est,  ne  animi   motus  a  natura   rece- 
dant  :  quod  assequemur,  si  cavebimus,  ne  in  perturbatio- 
nes  atque  exanimationes  incidamus,  et  si  attentos  animos 
ad  decoris  conservationem  tenebimus.     Motus  autem  ani-  9 
morum  duplices  sunt,  alteri  cogitationis,  alteri  appetitus. 
Cogitatio  in  vero  exquirendo  maxime  versatur  :   appetitus 
impellit  ad  agendum.      Curandum  est  igitur,  ut  cogitatione 
ad  res  quam  optimas  utamur,  appetitum  rationi  obedien- 
tem  prcebeamus. 
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XXXVII. 

(Bc)  and  to  his  Et  quoniam  magna  vis  orationis  est, 
manner  of  a  d-  eaque  duplex,  altera  contentionis,  altera  ser- 
as^  Aveii  Ts  in"  or-  ^0^^^^  •  contentio  disceptatioiiibus  tribuatiir 
dinary  conversa-  jucliciorum,  contionum,  senatus  ;  sermo  in 
*^°^'  circulis,  disputationibus,  congressionibus  fam- 

iliarium  versetur,  sequatur  etiam  convivia.      Contentionis  2 
praBcepta  rhetorum  sunt  ;  nulla  sermonis  :  quamquam  haud 
scio  an  possint  liaec  quoque  esse.     Sed  dìscentium  studiis  3 
inveniuntur  magistri  :  liuic  autem  qui  studeant,  sunt  nulli  ; 
rhetorum  turba  referta  omnia.     Quamquam,  qu£e  verbo- 
rum  sententiarumque  praecepta  sunt,  eadem  ad  sermonem 
pertinebunt.     Sed  cum  orationis  indicem  vocem  habeamus  ;  4 
in  voce  autem  duo  sequamur,  ut  clara  sit,  ut  suavis  ;  utrum- 
que  omnino  a  natura  petendum  est  ;  verum  alterum  exer- 
citatio  augebit,  alterum  imitatio  presse  loquentium  et  leni- 
ter.     Niliil  fuit  in  Catulis,  ut  eos  exquisito  judicio  putares  5 
uti  litterarum,  quamquam   erant  litterati,  sed  et  alii  :   hi 
autem  optime  uti  lingua  Latina  putabantur.     Sonus  erat  6 
dulcis  ;  Htter^e  neque  expressee,  neque  oppress^e,  ne  aut  ob- 
scurum  esset,  aut  putidum.      Sine  contentione  vox  nec  lan- 
guens,  nec  canora.     Uberior  oratio  L.  Crassi,  nec  minus7 
faceta  :   sed  bene  loquendi  de  Catulis  opinio  non  minor. 
Sale* vero  et  facetiis  Cassar,  Catuli  patris  frater,  vicit  omnes,  8 
ut  in  ilio  ipso  forensi  genere  dicendi  contentiones  aliorum 
sermone  vinceret.     In  omnibus  igitur  his  elaborandum  est,  9 
si  in  omni  re,  quid  deceat,  exquirimus.      Sit  ergo  hic  sermo,  10 
in  quo  Socratici  maxime  excellunt,  lenis  minimeque  perti- 
nax  :  insit  in  eo  lepos.    Nec  vero,  tamquam  in  possessionem  11 
suam  venerit,  excludat  alios;   sed  cum  reliquis  in  rebus, 
tum  in  sermone  communi,  vicissitudinem  non  iniquam  pu- 
tet.     Ac  videat  in  primis,  quibus  de  rebus  loquatur  :  si  se- 12 
riis,  severitatem  adhibeat  ;  si  jocosis,  leporem.     In  primis- 13 
que  provideat,  ne  sermo  vitium  aliquod  indicet  inesse  in 
moribus  :  quod  maxime  tum  solet  evenire,  cum  studiose  de 
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absentibus  detrahendi  causa,  aut  per  ridiculum,  aut  severe, 
maledice  coiitumelioseque  dicitur.      Habentur  autem  pie-  14 
rumque  sermories  aut  de  domesticis  negotiis,  aut  de  re  pub- 
lica,  aut  de  artium  studiis  atque  doctrina.     Danda  igitur  15 
opera  est,  ut  etiam  si  aberrare  ad  alia  coeperit,  ad  hsec  re- 
vocetur  oratio.     Sed  utcunque  aderunt  :  ncque  enim  iis- 16 
dem  de  rebus,  iiec  omni  tempore,  nec  similiter  delectamur. 
Animadvertendum  est  etiam,  quatenus  sermo  delectationem 
habeat,  et,  ut  incipiendi  ratio  fuerit,  ita  sit  desinendi  modus. 

XXXVIII. 

Sed  quomodo  in  omni  vita  rectissime  prcecipitur,  ut  per- 
turbationes  fugiamus,  id  est,  motus  animi  nimios,  rationi 
non  obtemperantes  :   sic  ejus  modi  motibus  sermo  debet  va- 
care, ne  aut  ira  existat,  aut  cupiditas  aliqua,  aut  pigritia,  2 
aut  ignavia,  aut  tale  aliquid  appareat.     Maximeque  curan- 
dum  est,  ut  eos,  quibuscum  sermonem  conferemus,  et  vereri 
et   diligere  videamur.     Objurgationes  etiam  nonnunquam  3 
incidunt  necessarias,  in  quibus  utendum  est  fortasse  et  vocis 
contentione  majore  et  verborum  gravitate  acriore,  id  agen- 
dum  etiam  ut  ea  facere  videamur  irati  :  sed  ut  ad  urendum 
et   secandum,  sic  ad  hoc  genus  castigandi  raro  invitique 
veniemus,  nec  unquam  nisi  necessario,  si  nulla  reperietur 
alia  medicina.      Sed  tamen  ira  procul  absit,  cum  qua  nihil 
recte  fieri,  nihil  considerate  potest.     Magnam  autem  par-  4 
tem  clementi  castigatione  licet  uti,  gravitate  tamen  adjuncta, 
ut  et  severitas  adhibeatur,  et  contumelia  repellatur.     Atque  5 
etiam  illud  ipsum,  quod  acerbitatis  habet  objurgatio,  signifi- 
candum  est,  ipsius  id  causa,  qui  objurgetur,  esse  susceptum. 
Rectum  est  autem  etiam  in  illis  contentionibus,  quas  cum  6 
inimicissimis  fiunt,  etiamsi  nobis  indigna  audiamus,  tamen 
gravitatem  retinere,  iracundiam  pellere.     Quse  enim  cum  7 
aliqua  perturbatione  fiunt,  ea  nec  constanter  fieri  possunt, 
neque  iis,  qui  adsunt,  probari.  '  Deforme  etiam  est,  de  se  8 
ipsum  prsedicare,  falsa  prsesertim,  et  cum  irrisione  audien» 
tium  imitari  militem  gloriosum. 
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XXXIX. 

(Bd)  A  man  high       Et  qiioniam  omnia  persequimur,  voluraus 

in  office  shouid ex-  qyi,;]^!;^^  certe,  diceiidum  est  etiara,  qualem 

hibifc     his      sanse     ^ 

of  propriety    by  homiilis  honorati  et  principis  domum  pla- 
avoidiag  ali  osten-  ^^^^  ^gg^ .  ^uius  fìiiis  est  usus,  ad  quem  ac- 

tation  and  extrav-  t  /^  t    i  •      • 

aganceinhisRes-  commodanda  est  sedincandi  descriptio,  et  ta- 
idence:  jjien  adliibenda   commoditatis  dignitatisque 

diligentia.     Cn.  Octavio,  qui  primus  ex  illa  familia  consul  2 
factus  est,  honori  fuisse  accepimus,  quod  prseclaram  sedifi- 
casset  in  Palatio  et  plenam  dignitatis  domum:  qu£e  cum 
vulgo  viseretur,  suffragata  domino,  novo  liomini,  ad  consu- 
latum  putabatur.     Hanc  Scaurus  demolitus  accessionemS 
adjunxit  sedibus.     Itaque  ille  in  suam  domum  consulatum 
primus  attulit  :  Me  summi  et  clarissimi  viri  filius,  in  dom- 
um multiplicatam  non  repulsam  solum  retulit,  sed  igno- 
miniam  etiam  et  calamitatem.      Ornanda  est  enim  dignitas  4 
domo,  non  ex  domo  tota  quìerenda  :  nec  domo  dominus,  sed 
domino  domus  honestanda  est.     Et  ut  in  ceteris  habenda5 
ratio  non  sua  solum,  sed  etiam  aliorum  :  sic  in  domo  clari 
liominis,  in  quam  et  hospites  multi  recipiendi,  et  admittenda 
liominum  cujusque  modi  multitudo,  adliibenda  cura  est  laxi- 
tatis.     Aliter  ampia  domus  dedecori  saspe  domino  fit,  si  est  6 
in  ea  solitudo,  et  maxime,  si  aliquando  alio  domino  solita 
est  frequentari,     Odiosum  est  enim,  cum  a  praetereuntibus  7 
dicitur  : 

0  domus  antiqua^  heu  qiiam  dispari 
Dominare  domino  ! 

quod  quidem  his  temporibus  in  multis  licet  dicere.  Cav-  8 
endum  autem  est,  prsesertim  si  ipse  ìedifices,  ne  extra  mod- 
um  sumptu  et  magnificentia  prodeas  :  quo  in  genere  mul- 
tum  mali  etiam  in  exemplo  est.  Studiose  enim  plerique,  9 
prassertim  in  hanc  partem,  facta  principum  imitantur  :  ut 
L.  Luculli,  summi  viri,  virtutem  quis  ?  at  quam  multi  vil- 
larum  magnificentiam  imitati  sunf?  Quarum  quidem  certe 
est  adhibendus  modus,  ad  mediocritatemque   revocandus. 
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, .   . .  ^  Eademque  mediocritas  ad  omnem  usum  cul- 

and  in  his  D  r  e  s  s  •■• 

and  Furniture.    tumque  vitsB  transfercnda  est.     Sedhaechac- 10 
tenus. 
Three  thinga  to       ^^  ouìiìi  autem  actione  suscipienda  tria 
be  observed  in  ali  suiit  tenenda  :  primum,  ut  appetitus  rationi 
ing:,.  pg^j.gj^^ .  qyQ  nihil  est  ad  officia  conservanda 
accommodatius  :  deinde,  ut  animadvertatur,  quanta  illa  res 
sit  quam  efficere  velimus  :   ut  neve  major,  neve  minor  cura 
et  opera  suscipiatur,  quam  causa  postulet  :  tertium  est,  ut 
caveamus,  ut  ea,  quse  pertinent  ad  liberalem   speciem  et 
dignitatem,  moderata  sint.     Modus  autem  est  optimus,  de- 11 
ciis  ipsum  tenere,  de  quo  ante  diximus,  nec  progredi  lon- 
gius.     Horum  tamen  trium  preestantissimum  est,  appetitum 
obtemperare  rationi. 

XL. 

DutyofMeth-       Deinceps  de  ordine  rerum  et  oppor- 
od  and  season-  tunit ate  tcmpor um  diceudum  est.     Hasc 

ableness  m  ali  '■ 

our  actions,  par-  autcm  sciciitia  coutincntur  ea,  quam  Grseci 
ticuiariy      under  ^{^-^d^io^y  nominant  :  non  hanc,  quam  inter- 

this  head   of  our  '    ^ 

discourse.    There  prctamur  modestiam,  quo  in  verbo  modus 
shouid  be  nothing  ^^^^g^   g^,^  'ij^  gg^  evra^ta,  in  qua  intelligitur 

jarring,  no  incon-  ... 

sistency    in    our  ordiuis  couservatio.     Itaque,  ut  eandem  nos  2 
conduci.  modestiam  appellemus,  sic  defìnitur  a  Stoi- 

cis,  ut  modestia  sit  scientia  earum  rerum  quse  agentur  aut 
dicentur  loco  suo  collocandarum.     Ita  videtur  eadem  vis  3 
ordinis  et  coUocationis  fore.     Nam  et  ordinem  sic  definiunt, 
compositionem  rerum  aptis  et  accommodatis  locis  :   locum 
autem  actionis,  opportunitatem  temporis  esse  dicunt  :  tem- 
pus  autem  actionis  opportunum  Graece  evKaLpta,  Latine  ap- 
pellatur  occasio.     Sic  fit,  ut  modestia  hsec  quam  ita  inter-  4 
pretamur,  ut  dixi,  scientia  sit  opportunitatis  idoneorum  ad 
agendum  temporum.     Sed  potest  eadem  esse  prudentiee  de-  5 
finitio,  de  qua  principio  diximus  :  hoc  autem  loco  de  mo- 
deratione  et  temperantia  et  earum  similibus  virtutibus  quas- 
rimus<     Itaque,  qu£e  erant  prudentiaì  propria,  suo  loco  dieta 
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sunt  :  quse  autem  harum  virtutum,  de  quibus  jam  cliu  loq- 
uimur,  qu£e  pertinent  ad  verecundiam,  et  ad  eorum  appro- 
bationem,  quibuscum  vivimus,  nunc  -dicenda  sunt.     Talis  6 
est  igitur  ordo  actionum  adhibendus,  ut,  quemadmodum  in 
oratione  constanti,  sic  in  vita  omnia  sint  apta  inter  se  et 
convenientia.     Turpe  est  enim  valdeque  vitiosum,  in  re  7 
severa  convivii  dieta  aut  delicatum  aliquem  inferre  sermo- 
nem.     Bene  Pericles,  cum  haberet  collegam  in  pretura  8 
Sophoclem,  iique  de  communi  officio  convenissent,  et  casu 
formosus  puer  prseteriret,  dixissetque  Sophocles,  O  puerum 
pulchrum,  Pericle  !     At  enim  prsetorem,  Sopliocle,  decet 
non  solum  manus,  sed  etiam   oculos   abstinentes  habere. 
Atque  hoc  idem  Sophocles  si  in  athletarum  probatione  dix- 
isset,  justa  reprehensione  caruisset  :  tanta  vis  est  et  loci  et 
temporis.     Ut,  si  qui,  cum  causam  sit  acturus,  in  itinere  9  ' 
aut  in  ambulatione  secum  ipse  meditetur,  aut  si  quid  aliud 
attentius  cogitet,  non  reprehendatur  :  at  hoc  idem  si  in  con- 
vivio faciat,  inhumanus  videatur  inscitia  temporis.     Sed  10 
ea,  qu£e  multum  ab  humanitate  discrepant,  ut,  si  quis  in 
foro  cantet  aut  si  qua  est  alia  magna  perversitas,  facile  ap- 
parent,  nec  magno  opere  admonitionem  et  praecepta  de- 
siderant.     Quse  autem  parva  videntur  esse  delieta  ncque  1 1 
a  multis  intelligi  possunt,  ab  iis  est  diligentius  declinandum. 
Ut  in  fìdibus  aut  in  tibiis,  quamvis  paulum  discrepent,  ta-  12 
men  id  a  sciente  animadverti  solet  :   sic  videndum  est  in 
vita,  ne  forte  quid  discrepet  ;  vel  multo  etiam  magis,  quo 
major  et  melior  actionum,  quam  sonorum,  concentus  est. 

XLI. 

Itaque,  ut  in  fìdibus  musicorum  aures  vel  minima  sen- 
ti unt  :  sic  nos,  si  acres  ac  diligentes  esse  volumus  animad- 
versores  vitiorum,  magna  ssepe  intelligemus  ex  parvis.  Ex  2 
oculorum  obtutu,  ex  superciliorum  aut  remissione  aut  con- 
tractione,  ex  msestitia,  ex  hilaritate,  ex  risu,  ex  locutione, 
ex  reticentia,  ex  contentione  vocis  et  submissione,  ex  ce- 
teris  similibus  facile  judicabimus,  quid  eorum  apte  fiat,  quid 
ab  officio  naturaque  discrepet. 
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To  avoid  such       Quo  ili  genere  non  est  incommodum,  quale  3 
Tay^ften'  taki  q^ì^lq^ie  eorum  sit,  ex  aliis  judicare,  ut,  si 
a  1  e  s  so  n  f  r  o  m  quid  dedeceat  in  illis,  vitemus  ipsi.     Fit  enim  4 
notici ng    tive  j^^g^.^^  quomodo,  ut  maofis  in  aliis  cernamus, 

conduct         CI  -"^  '  '^  ' 

others,  quam  in  nobismet  ipsis,  si  quid  delinquitur. 

Itaque  facillime  corriguntur  in  discendo,  quorum  vitia  imi-  5 
tantur  emendandi  causa  magistri. 

and often  appeal  to       Nec  vero  alienum  est,  ad  ea  eligenda,  qujie  6 
men   of  learn-  dubitationem  afferunt,  adhibere  doctos  hom- 
cnce    for   their  ì^^^s,  vel  etiam  usu  peritos,  et  quid  iis  de 
a  d  V  i  e  e  upon  any  quoque  officii  genere  placeat  exquirere.    Ma-  7 

subject  of  duty.  .  .  r-  t    p       •        i    , 

jor  enim  pars  eo  lere  deierri  solet,  quo  a 
natura  ipsa  deducitur.  In  quibus  videndum  est,  non  modo 
quid  quisque  loquatur,  sed  etiam  quid  quisque  sentiat,  at- 
que  etiam  qua  de  causa  quisque  sentiat.  Ut  enim  pictores,  8 
et  ii,  qui  signa  fabricantur,  et  vero  etiam  poét^,  suum  quis- 
que opus  a  vulgo  considerari  vult,  ut,  si  quid  reprehensum 
sit  a  pluribus,  id  corrigatur  ;  liique  et  secum  et  cum  aliis 
quid  in  eo  peccatum  sit  exquirunt  :  sic  aliorum  judicio  per- 
multa  nobis  et  facienda  et  non  facienda  et  mutanda  et  cor- 
rigenda sunt. 

Of  man  in  bis       Quie  vcro  morc  agentur  institutisque  civi-  9 
politicai  vela-  libus,  de   iis  niliil  est  prsecipiendum.     Illa 

enim  ipsa  praecepta  sunt.     Nec  quemquam  10 
hoc  errore  duci  oportet,  ut,  si  quid  Socrates  aut  Aristippus 
contra  morem  consuetudinemque  civilem  fecerint  locutive 
sint,  idem  sibi  arbitretur  licere.     Magnis  illi  et  divinis  bonis 
liane  licentiam  assequebantur.     Cynicorum  vero  ratio  tota  11 
est  ejicienda.     Est  enim  inimica  verecundi»,  siiie  qua  niliil 
rectuni  esse  potest,  niliil  honestum.     Eos  autem,  quorum  12 
vita  perspecta  in  rebus  honestis  atque  magnis  est,  bene  de 
re  publica  sentientes  ac  bene  meritos  aut  merentes  sic,  ut 
aliquo  honore  aut  imperio  affèctos,  observare  et  colere  de- 
bemus  :  tribiìere  etiam  multum  senectuti  :  cedere  iis,  qui 
magistratum  liabebunt  :  habere  delectum  ci  vis  et  peregrini  : 
in  ipsoque  peregrino,  privatimne  an  publice  venerit.     Ad  13 
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summam,  ne  agam  de  singulis,  communem  totius  generis 
hominum  eonciliationem  et  consociationem  colere,  tueri, 
servare  debemus. 

XLII. 

on  the  differenfc  Jam  de  artificiis  et  qusestibus,  qui  liberales 
suitabie'^o^a'geQ-  liat)endi,  qui  Sordidi  sint,  haec  fere  accepimus. 
tieman.  Primum  improbantur  ii  quasstus,  qui  in  odia  2 

hominum  incurrunt,  ut  portitorum,  ut  feneratorum.     11-3 
liberales  autem  et  sordidi  qusestus  mercenariorum  omnium, 
quorum  operse,  non  quorum  artes  emuntur.     Est  enim  in 
illis  ipsa  merces  auctoramentum  servitutis.     Sordidi  etiam  4 
putandi,  qui  mercantur  a  mercatoribus,  quod  statim  ven- 
dant.     Nihil  enim  proficiant,  nisi  admodum  mentiantur  ; 
nec  vero  est  quicquam  turpius  vanitate.     Opificesque  om-  5 
nes  in  sordida  arte  versantur,     Nec  enim  quicquam  ingenu- 
um  potest  habere  officina.     Minimeque  artes  eae  probandae,  6 
quas  ministrae  sunt  voluptatum  : 

Cetani,  lanii,  coqui,  fartores,  piscatores, 
ut  ait  Terentius.     Adde  liuc,  si  placet,  unguentarios,  salta- 
tores,  totumque  ludum  talarium.     Quibus  autem  artibusT 
aut  prudentia  major  inest,  aut  non  mediocris  utilitas  quas- 
ritur,  ut  medicina,  ut  architectura,  ut  doctrina  rerum  ho- 
nestarum,  hae  sunt  iis,  quorum  ordini  conveniunt,  lionestse. 
Mercatura  autem,  si  tenuis  est,  sordida  putanda  est  :  sin  8 
magna  et  copiosa,  multa  undique  apportans  multisque  sine 
vanitate  impertiens,  non  est  admodum  vituperanda.    Atque  9 
etiam,  si  satiata  qusestu,  vel  contenta  potius,  ut  s£epe  ex 
alto  in  portum,  ex  ipso  portu  se  in  agros  possessionesque 
contulerit,  videtur  jure  optimo  posse  laudari.     Omnium  au-  10 
tem  rerum,  ex  quibus  aliquid  acquiritur,  nihil  est  agri  cul- 
tura melius,  nihil  dulcius,  nihil  homine,  nihil  libero  dignius. 
De  qua,  quoniam  in  Catone  majore  satis  multa  diximus, 
illinc  assumes,  quaa  ad  hunc  locum  pertinebunt. 
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XLIII. 

Second  Ctei^eeal  ge(j  ab  iis  partibus,  quo3  sunt  honestatis, 
LIBERATION.  queiii  ad  modum  officia  ducerentur,  satis  ex- 
Comparison  positum   videtur.      Eorum   autem  ipsorum,  2 

between  Duties,  as  quoe  honesta  sunt,  potest  incidere  ssepe  con- 
eir   le  a  ive  ^^jj^jq  q^  comparatio  ;    de  duobus  honestis 

importance.  ^ 

ch.  xiiii.— xiv.     utrum  honestius  :   qui  locus  a  Pan£etio  est 
prsetermissus.     Nam  cum  omnis  lionestas  manet  a  parti- 3 
bus  quattuor,  quarum  una  sit  cognitionis,  altera  communi- 
tatis,  tertia  magnanimitatis,  quarta  moderationis  ;   has  in 
deligendo  officio  saape  inter  se  comparentur  necesse  est. 

Social  duties       Placet  igitur,  aptiora  esse  naturae  ea  offi-4: 
bave  a  prior  daini  eia  qu£e  cx  communitate,  quam  ea  quoe  ex 
therefore"  '  j  u  s-  cognitionc  ducantur  :  idque  hoc  argumento  5 
tice,  inasmuchas  confìrmari  potcst,  quod,  si  contigerit  ea  vita 
teiCtrorsociety,'  S'^pìentì,  ut  in  omnium  rerum  affluentibus  co- 
is  to  be  heid  in  piis  omnia,  qucG  cognitione  digna  sint,  sum- 

greater  estimation    ^^  ^^.^  sCCUm  ipSC  COUSidcrCt  et  COntcmplc- 
tlian     mere    qui-  ^  ^ 

escent     knowi-  tur  :  tamcn,  si  solitudo  tanta  sit  ut  hominem 
^^s^'  videre  non  possit,  excedat  e  vita.     Princeps-  6 

que  omnium  virtutum  illa  sapientia,  quam  ao<j)iav  Grasci 
vocant — prudentiam  enim,  quam  Grseci  (ppóvrjOLV,  aliam 
quandam  intelligimus,  qua3  est  rerum  expetendarum  fugi- 
endarumque  scientia  ;   illa  autem  sapientia,  quam  princi- 7 
peni  dixi,  rerum  est  divinarum  et  humanarum  scientia,  in 
qua  continetur  deorum  et  hominum  communitas,  et  socie- 
tas  inter  ipsos.     Ea  si  maxima  est,  ut  est,  certe  necesse  est, 
quod  a  communitate  ducatur  officium,  id  esse  maximum. 
Etenim  cognitio  contemplatioque  naturas  manca  quodamS 
modo  atque  inchoata  sit,  si  nulla  actio  rerum  consequatur. 
Ea  autem  actio  in  hominum  commodis  tuendis  maxime 
cernitur.     Pertinet  igitur   ad  societatem  generis  Immani. 
Ergo  hsec  cognitioni  anteponenda  est.     Atque  id  optimus  9 
quisque  re  ipsa  ostendit  et  judicat.     Quis  enim  est  tam  cu-  10 
pidus  in  perspicienda  cognoscendaque  rerum  natura,  ut,  si 
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ei  tractanti  contemplanti que  res  cognitione  dignissimas  sub- 
ito sit  allatum  periculum  discrimenque  patri»,  cui  subve- 
nire opitularique  possit,  non  illa  omnia  relinquat  atque  ab- 
jiciat,  etiam  si  dinumerare  se  stellas  aut  metiri  mundi  mag- 
nitudinem  posse  arbitretur  ?  Atque  hoc  idem  in  parentis, 
in  amici  re  aut  periculo  lecerit.  Quibus  rebus  intelligitur,  11 
studiis  officiisque  scientise  prseponenda  esse  officia  justitÌ83, 
quse  pertinent  ad  hominuni  caritatem,  qua  niliil  homini 
esse  debet  antiquius, 

XLIV. 

Xot  but  that       Atque  illi,  quorum  studia  vitaque  omnis 

Knowiedge     in  rcrum  cognitione  versata  est,  tamen  ab  au- 

may  ^  ma  e  su  -  ^-gj^^j^g  Jiominum  utilitatibus  et  commodis  non 

servient  to  tne  ad-   » 

vancement  of  s  o-  recesscrunt.     Nam  et  erudiverunt   multos,  2 
ciaiinterests.    ^^^  meliores  civcs  utiliorcsquc  rebus   suis 
publicis  essent  :  ut  Thebanum  Epaminondam  Lysis  Pytlia- 
goreus,  Syracusium  Dionem  Plato  multique  multos  :  nos- 
que  ipsi,  quicquid  r^d  rem  publicam  attulimus,  si  modo  ali- 
quid  attulimus,  a  doctoribus  atque  doctrina  instrucli  ad 
eam  et  ornati  accessimus.     Ncque  solum  vivi  atque  prse-o 
sentes   studiosos  discendi  erudiunt  atque  docent,  sed  hoc 
idem  etiam  post  mortem  monumentis  litterarumassequun- 
tur.     Nec  enim  locus  ullus  prcetermissus  est  ab  iìs,  qui  ad  4 
leges,  qui  ad  mores,  qui  ad  disciplinam  rei  publicse  pertine- 
ret  :  ut  otium  suum  ad  nostrum  negotium  contulisse  vide- 
antur.      Ita  ilh  ipsi  doctrinas  studiis  et  sapientias  dediti,  ad  5 
hominum  utilitatem  suam  intelligentiam  prudentiamque  po- 
tissimum  conferunt.      Ob  eamque  etiam  causam  eloqui  co-  6 
piose,  modo  prudenter,  melius  est,  quam  vel  acutissime  sine 
eloquentia  cogitare  ;  quod  cogitatio  in  se  ipsa  vertitm^,  elo- 
quentia  complectitur  eos,  quibuscum  communitate  juncti 
sumus.      Atque  ut  apium  examina  non  fingendorum  favo-  7 
rum   causa  congregantur,  sed,  cum  congregabilia  natura 
sint,  fìngunt  favos  :  sic  liomines,  ac  multo  etiam  magis,  na- 
tura congregati,  adhibent  agendi  cogitandique  sollertiam. 
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Itaque  nisi  ea  virtus,  qua3  constat  ex  hominibus  tuendis,  id  8 
est  ex  societate  generis  humani,  attingat  cognitionem   re- 
rum, solivaga  cognitio  et  jejuna  videatur.     Itemque  mag-  9 
nitudo  animi,  remota  communitate  conjunctioneque  huma- 
na,  feritas  sit  qusedam  et  immanitas.     Ita  fit,  ut  vincat  cog- 
nitionis  studium  consociatio  hominum  atque  communitas. 
Nec  verum  est,  quod  dicitur  a  quibusdam,  propter  necessi-  10 
tatem  vitse,  quod  ea,  quae  natura  desideraret,  consequi  sine 
aliis  atque  efficere  non  possemus,  ideirco  initam  esse  cum 
hominibus  communitatem  et  societatem;   quod,  si  omnia 
nobis,  qucB  ad  victum  cultumque  pertinent,  quasi  virgula 
divina,  ut  aiunt,  suppeditarentur,  tum  optima  quisque  in- 
genio, negotiis  omnibus  omissis,  totum  se  in  cognitione  et 
scientia  collocaret.     Non  est  ita.     Nam  et  solitudinem  fu- 1 1 
geret  et  socium  studii  qucereret  :   tum  docere,  tum  discere 
vellet,  tum  audire,  tum  dicere.      Ergo  omne  officium,  quod  12 
ad  conjunctionem  hominum  et  ad  societatem  tuendam  valet, 
anteponendum  est  illi  officio,  quod  cognitione  et  scientia 
continetur. 

XLV. 

But  Social  iater-       lUud  forsitan  quserendum  sit,  num  hssc 
ests  are  not  to  he  communitas,  quse  maxime  est  apta  naturse, 

preferred    at    the  '  .  . 

expense  of  Tem-  sit  etiam  moderationi  modestiseque  semper 
perance.  anteponcuda.     Non  placet.     Sunt  enim  qu£e-  2 

dam  partim  ita  foeda,  partim  ita  flagitiosa,  ut  ea  ne  con- 
servandoe  quidem  patrias  causa  sapiens  facturus  sit.     Ea 
Posidonius  collegit  permulta,  sed  ita  tsetra  qugedam,  ita 
obscoena,  ut  dictu  quoque  videantur  turpia.     Hssc  igiturS 
non  suscipiet  rei  publicse  causa;    ne  res  publica  quidem 
prò  se  suscipi  volet.     Sed  hgec  commodius  se  res  habet,  4 
quod  non  potest  accadere  tempus,  ut  intersit  rei  publicse, 
quicquam  illorum  facere  sapientem.      Quare  hoc  quidem  5 
eiFectum  sit,  in  officiis  deligendis  id  genus  officiorum  excel- 
lere,  quod  teneatur  hominum  societate.     Etenim  cognitio  •  6 
nem  prudentiamque  sequitur  considerata  actio.     Ita  fit,  ut 
C  2 
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agere  considerate  pluris  sit,  quam  cogitare  prudenter.     At- 
qne  hasc  quidem  hactenus.     Patefactiis  est  enim  locus  ipse,  7 
ut  non  sit  difficile  in  exquirendo  officio,  quid  cuique  sit  prge- 
ponendum,  videre.     In  ipsa  autem  communitate  sunt  gra-  8 
dus  officiorum:   ex  quibus,  quid  cuique  praestet,  intelligi 
possit;  ut  prima  diis  immortalibus,  secunda  patrÌ93,  tertia 
parentibus,  deinceps  gradatim  reliquis  debeantur.      Quibus  9 
ex  rebus  breviter  disputatis  intelligi  potest,  non  solum  id 
homines  solere  dubitare,  honestumne    an  turpe   sit  :    sed 
etiam,  duobus  propositis  honestis,  utrum  honestius.     Hic  10 
locus  a  Panaetio  est,  ut  supra  dixi,  prgetermissus.     Sed  jam 
ad  reliqua  pergamus. 
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LIBER  SECUKDUS. 

I. 

Thted    General       Quemadmodum  officia  ducerentur  ab  hon- 
head   of   De-  estate,  Marce  fili,  atque  ab  omni  genere  vir- 

LIBERATION. 

The  expedi-  tutis,  satis  explicatum  arbitror  libro  super- 
ency  or  iuex-  {q^q,     Scquitur,  ut  lisec  officiorum  genera 2 

pediency  ofac-  ^-         -       i      -x  ix 

^•^jjg  persequar,  quas  pertment  ad  vitse  cultum,  et 

PracUcai  du-  ad  carum  rerum,  quibus  utuntur  homines, 

ties  therefoi-e  the    ni.  i  i  •  t 

immediate  subject  lacultatem,  ad  opes,  ad  copias.  In  quo  tum 
of  Olir  iaquiry.  qua3ri  dixi,  quid  utile,  quid  inutile  :  tum  ex 
utilibus  quid  utilius,  aut  quid  maxime  utile.  De  quibus 
dicere  aggrediar,  si  panca  prius  de  instituto  ac  de  judicio 
meo  dixero. 

Cicero' 8    rea-       Quamquam  enim  libri  nostri  compluresS 
himseif^  To^  ^tiie  ^^^^  modo  ad  legendi,  sed  etiam  ad  scribendi 
study  of  Phi-  studium  excltavcruut,  tamen  interdum  ver- 
era*i^  ^^  ^^  ^^^'  ^^^''  ^^  quibusdam  bonis  viris  philosopliias 
1.  His  diminish-  nomcn  sit  iuvisum,  mirenturque,  in  ea  tan- 
^'^rT^r^*^  T  ^^^  ^®  operse  et  temporis  ponere.     Ego  au-  4 
fairs.  tem  quam  diu  res  publica  per  eos  gerebatur, 

quibus  se  ipsa  commiserat,  omnes  meas  curas  cogitationes- 
que  in  eam  conferebam.     Cum  autem  dominatu  unius  om-  5 
nia  tenerentur,  ncque  esset  usquam  Consilio  aut  auctoritati 
locus,  socios  denique  tuendas  rei  publicse,  summos  viros, 
amisissem  :  nec  me  angoribus  dedidi,  quibus  essem  confec- 
tus,  nisi  iis  restitissem,  nec  rursum  indignis  homine  docto 
voluptatibus.     Atque  utinam  res  publica  stetisset,  quo  eoe-  6 
perat  statu,  nec  in  homines  non  tam  commutandarum  quam 
evertendarum  rerum  cupidos  incidisset.     Primum  enim,  ut  7 
stante  re  publica  facere  solebamus,  in  agendo  plus,  quam  in 
scribendo,  oper£e  poneremus  :  deinde  ipsis  scriptis  non  ea, 
quse  nunc,  sed  actiones  nostras  mandaremus,  ut  sjepe  feci- 
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mus.     Cum  autem  res  publica,  in  qua  omnis  mea  cura,  co-  8 
gitatio,  opera  poni  solebat,  nulla  esset  omnino,  illae  scilicet 
litterse  conticuerunt,  forenses  et  senatorÌ£e.     Nihil  agere  9 
autem  cum  animus  non  posset,  in  liis  studiis  ab  initio  ver- 
satus  cetatis,  existimavi,  honestissime  molestias  posse  deponi, 
si  me  ad  pbilosopbiam  retulissem.     Cui  cum  multum  ado- 10 
lescens  discendi  causa  temporis  tribuissem,  posteaquam  ho- 
noribus  inservire  ccepi,  meque  totum  rei  publicse  tradidi, 
tantum  erat  pliilosopliise  loci,  quantum  superfuerat  amico- 
rum  et  rei  publicse  temporis.     Id  autem  omne  consume- 
batur  in  legendo  ;  scribendi  otium  non  erat. 

II. 

Maximis  igitur  in  malis  hoc  tamen  boni  assecuti  videmur, 
ut  ea  litteris  mandaremus,  quse  nec  erant  satis  nota  nostris, 
et  erant  cognitione  dignissima.    Quid  enim  est,  per  deos,  2 
optabilius  sapientia  ?  quid  prsestantius  ?  quid  bomini  meli- 

2.  The  trans-  us  ?  quid  homine  dignius?     Hanc  igitur  qui  3 

cendent  dig-  m       j.       t  '^  i  •  •  j. 

nity  Qf  the  ^^petunt,  philosophi  nommantur  :  nec  quic- 
subject,  anda  quam  aliud  cst  pliilosopllia,  si  interpretari 
or'tlT^ÌT  ^'^^^^'  P^'^^^i'  studium  sapienti ee.      Sapientia  4 
tuai  benefits  autcm  est  (ut  a  veteribus  philosopliis  defini- 
wiiich  accrue  ^^^^  gg^\   pep^^jj^  divinarum  et  humanarum 

irom  a  study 

of  it.  causarumque,  quibus  lioe  res  continentur,  sci- 

entia  :  cujus  studium  qui  vituperat,  haud  sane  intelligo, 
quidnam  sit,  quod  laudandum  putet.     Nam  sive  oblectatio  5 
quseritur  animi  requiesque  curarum  ;    quse  conferri  cum 
eorum  studiis  potest,  qui  semper  aliquid  anquirunt,  quod 
spectet  et  valeat  ad  bene  beateque  vivendum?  sive  ratio 
constantiae  virtutisque  ducitur  ;  aut  lisec  ars  est  aut  nulla 
omnino,  per  quam  eas  assequamur.     Nullam  dicere  maxi-  6 
marum  rerum  artem  esse,  cum  minimarum  sine  arte  nulla 
sit,  hominum  est  parum  considerate  loquentium  atque  in 
maximis  rebus  errantium.      Si  autem  est  aliqua  disciplina  7 
virtù tis  ;  ubi  ea  qu^eretur,  cum  ab  hoc  discendi  genere  dis- 
cesseris?     Sed  haec,  cum  ad  philosophiam  cohortamur,  ac-8 
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curatius  disputali  solent  :  quod  alio  quodam  libro  fecimus. 
Hoc  autem  tempore  tantum  nobis  declarandum  fuit,  cur  or-  9 
bati  rei  publicae  muneribus  ad  hoc  nos  studium  potissimum 
contulissemus. 

Hi3  defense  of       Occurritur  autem  nobis,  et  quidem  a  doc-  10 
system    which  ^^^  ^*  eruditis  quserentibus,  satisne  constanter 
he  has  adopted,   faccre  videamur,  qui,  cum  percipi  nihil  posse 
ITl,\  ?  r.  o^^  r.fhì^.  dicamus,  tamen  et  aliis  de  rebus  disserere  sol- 

d  e  lu  1  e,  and  ot  uis  ' 

ownaiiegedincon-  eamus,  et  lioc  ipso  tempore  prsecepta  offici! 
sibencym  o  ow-  p^pg^qy^j^^^j.^      Quibus  vellem  satis  comitali 

mg  sucli  a  system,    Jr  t.  -n,  o 

and  yet  devoting  esset  nostra  sententia.  Non  enim  sumus  ii, 
himseif  to  phiio-  quorum  vagetur  animus  errore,  nec  liabeat 

sopnical  investiga-  ■  ^  ^  ^  . 

tion  at  ali.  unquam,  quid  sequatur.     Quse  enim  esset  ista  1 2 

mens,  vel  quae  vita  potius,  non  modo  disputandi,  sed  etiam 
vivendi  ratione  sublata  ?     Nos  autem,  ut  ceteri  alia  certa,  lo 
alia  incerta  esse  dicunt,  sic  ab  bis  dissentientes,  alia  prob- 
abilia,  contra  alia  dicimus.      Quid  est  igitur,  quod  me  im-  14 
pediat,  ea  quce  probabilia  mihi  videantur,  sequi  ?  quìe  con- 
tra, improbare  ;   atque  affii'mandi  arrogantiam  vitantem,  fu- 
gere  temeritatem,  quie  a  sapientia  dissidet  plurimum  ?    Con-  15 
tra  autem  omnia  disputatur  a  nostris,  quod  hoc  ipsum  prob- 
abile elucere  non  possit,  nisi  ex  utraque  parte  causarum 
esset  facta  contentio.     Sed  haec  explanata  sunt  in  Acade-  16 
micis  nostris  satis,  ut  arbitror,  diligenter.      Tibi  autem,  mi  17 
Cicero,  quamquam  in  antiquissima  nobilissimaque  philoso- 
phia,  Cratippó  auctore,  versaris  ;  iis  simiUimo,  qui  ista  prae- 
clara  pepererunt  ;  tamen  hgsc  nostra,  finitima  vestris,  ignota 
esse  nolui.     Sed  jam  ad  instituta  pergamus. 

III. 

Expediency       Quinquc  igitur  rationibus  propositis  officii     - 
can  not  be  dis-  persequendi,  quarum  duce  ad  decus  honesta- 

united  from  Mo- 

r  a  1  R  e  e  t  i  t  u  d  e,  tcmquc  pcrtinercnt,  duas  ad  commoda  vit^e, 
as  some  fancy.  copias,  opcs,  facultatcs,  quinta  ad  eligendi  ju- 
dicium,  si  quando  ea,  quae  dixi,  pugnare  inter  se  videren- 
tur  :  honestatis  pars  confecta  est,  quam  quidem  tibi  cupio 
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esse  notissimain.     Hoc  autem,  tle  quo  mine  agimus,  id  ip-  2 
sum  est,  quod  utile  appellatur.     In  quo  lapsa  consuetudoS 
deflexit  de  via,  sensimque  eo  deducta  est,  ut  honestatem  ab 
utilitate  secernens  constitueret,  esse  honestum  aliquid,  quod 
utile  non  esset,  et  utile,  quod  non  honestum  :    qua  nulla 
pernicies  major  liominum  vitse  potuit  afferri.     Summa  quid-  4 
em  auctoritate  philosophi,  severe  sane  atque  honeste,  liEec 
tria  genera    confusa,  cogitatione    distinguunt.      Quicquid  5 
enim  justum  sit,  id  etiam  utile  esse  censent  :  itemque  quod 
honestum,  idem  j  ustum.     Ex  quo  efficitur,  ut,  quicquid  hon- 
estum sit,  idem  sit  utile.      Quod  qui  parum  perspiciunt,  6 
hi  s£epe  versutos  homines  et  callidos  admirantes,  malitiam 
sapientiam  judicant.     Quorum  error  eripiendus  est,  opinio-  7 
que  omnis  ad  eam  spem  traducenda,  ut  honestis  consiliis 
justisque  factis,  non  fraude  et  malitia,  se  intelligant  ea  quse 
velint  consequi  posse. 

A  ciassifìcation       Quae  ergo  ad  vitam  hominum  tuendam  per-  8 
of  the  things  that  ^^^^3^+  partim  sunt  inanima,  ut  aurum,  ar- 

relate  to  the  im-  '  ^  ^  '  ^ 

provement  of  so-  gentum,  ut  ca,  quse  gignuntur  e  terra,  ut  alia 
ciai  life  ;  of  which  nreneris  ejusdem  :  partim  animalia,  quae  hab- 

the    most   impor-  . 

tant  for  good  or  ©nt  suos  impctus  et  rerum  appetitus.     Eo- 
bad  resuits  is  the  ^um  autcm  alia  rationis  expertia  sunt,  alia 

society     and     in-  .  .  .       .  •   -i  ^ 

tercourse  betweeu  ratione  utcntia.    Expcrtes  ratioms,  equi,  bov- 9 
man  and  man,       es,  reliquse  pccudes,  apcs,  quarum  opere  ef- 
ficitur aliquid  ad  usum  hominum  atque  vitam.     Ratione  10 
autem  utentium  duo  genera  ponunt,  deorum  unum,  alterum 
hominum.     Deos  placatos  pietas  efficiet  et  sanctitas  :  prox-  1 1 
ime  autem  et  secundumdeos  homines  h  ©minibus  max- 
ime utiles   esse  possunt.      Earumque  item  rerum,  quae  12 
noceant  et  obsint,  eadem  divisio  est.      Sed  quia  deos  nocere 
non  putant,  his  exceptis,  homines  hominibus  obesse  pluri- 
mum  arbitrantur. 
leading  to  mutuai       Ea  enim  ipsa,  quse  inanima  diximus,  plera-  13 

co-operation     and  ^     i  •  •         cv*     , 

industriai  activi-  ^^  ^"^^^  hommum  opcris  effecta,  qu^  nec 
ty,  haberemus,  nisi  manus  et  ars  accessisset  :  nec 

his  sine  hominum  administratione  uteremur.     Ncque  enim  14 
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valetudiiiis  curatio,  neque  navigatio,  neque  agri  cultura  neq- 
ue  frugum  fructuumque  reliquorum  perceptio  et  conserva- 
tio  sine  hominum  opera  ulla  esse  potuisset.     Jam  vero  et  15 
earum  rerum,  quibus  abundaremus,  exportatio,  et  earum,     " 
quibus  egeremus,  invectio,  certe  nulla  esset,  ni  si  bis  muner- 
ibus  bomines  fungerentur.     Eademque  ratione  nec  lapides  16 
e  terra  exciderentur- ad  usum  nostrum  necessarii,  nec  fer- 
rum,  CVS,  aurimi,  argentimi  efFoderetur  penitus  ahditum,  sine 
liominum  labore  et  manu. 

IV. 

Tecta  vero,  quibus  et  frigorum  vis  pelleretur,  et  calorum 
molestise  sedarentur,  unde  aut  initio  generi  humano  dari 
potuissent,  aut  postea  subveniri,  si  aut  vi  tempestatis  aut 
terrse  niotu  aut  vetustate  cecidissent,  nisi  communis  vita  ab 
hominibus  haruni  rerum  auxilia  petere  didicisset  ?     Adde  2 
ductus  aquarum,  derivationes   fluminum,  agrorum  irriga- 
tiones,  moles  oppositas  fluctibus,  portus  manu  factos,  quce 
unde  sine  hominum  opere  habere  possemus?     Ex  quibus  3 
multisque  aliis  perspicuum  est,  qui  fructus  qussque  utilitates 
ex  rebus  iis,  quge  sunt  inanimEe,  percipiantur,  eas  nos  nullo 
modo  sine  hominum  manu  atque  opera  capere  potuisse. 
Qui  denique  ex  bestiis  fructus,  aut  quae  commoditas,  nisi  4 
homines  adjuvarent,  percipi  posset  ?     Nam  et  qui  principes  5 
inveniendi  fuerunt,  quem   ex   quaque  belua  usum  habere 
possemus,  homines  certe   fuerunt  :    nec  hoc  tempore   sine 
hominum  opera  aut  pascere  eas  aut  domare  aut  tueri  aut 
tempesti vos  fructus  ex  his  capere  possemus  :  ab  eisdemque 
et  ese  quae  nocent  interficiuntur,  et  quae  usui  possunt  esse 
and  so  to  the  in-  capiuntur.      Quid  enumerem  artium  multi-  6 
vention  of  vari-  ^^^(^jj^gj^  gjj^g  quibus  vita  omnino  nulla  esse 

ous   arts,  witnout  '  ••■ 

which  civiiization  potuissct  ?  Quid  cnim  cegris  subveniret,  qu83 
i3  impossibie.  ^ggg^  oblectatio  valentium,  qui  victus  aut  cul- 
tus,  nisi  tam  multse  nobis  artes  ministrarent,  quibus  rebus 
exculta  hominum  vita  tantum  distat  a  victu  et  cultu  bestia- 
rum  ?     Urbes  vero  sine  hominum  coetu  non  potuissent  nec  7 
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eedifìcari,  nec  frequentar!  :  ex  quo  leges  moresque  constituti, 
tum  juris  gequa  descriptio  certaque  vivendi  disciplina.  Quas  8 
res  et  mansuetudo  animorum  consecuta  et  verecundia  est: 
effectumque,  ut  esset  vita  munitior,  atque  ut  dando  et  acci- 
piendo  mutuandisque  facultatibus  et  commodandis  nulla  re 
egeremus. 

V. 

This  however  Longiores  lioc  loco  sumus,  quam  necesse 
is  a  seif-evident  est.  Quis  cst  enim,  cui  nou  perspicua  sint 
*^^*  ■  illa,  qu£e  pluribus  verbis  a  Pansetio  commem- 

orantur,  neminem  ncque  ducem  belli  nec  principem  domi 
magnas  res  et  salutares  sine  hominum  studiis  gerere  potu- 
isse  ^  Commemoratur  ab  eo  Themistocles,  Pericles,  Cjrus,  2 
Agesilaus,  Alexander,  quos  negat  sine  adjumentis  hominum 
tantas  res  efficere  potuisse.  Utitur  in  re  non  dubia  testi- 
bus  non  necessariis. 

Atque  ut  magnas  utilitates  adipiscimur  conspiratione  3 
hominum  atque  consensu,  sic  nulla  tam  detestabilis  pestis 
est,  qua3  non  homini  ab  homine  nascatur.     Est  Dicsearchi  4 
liber  de  interitu  hominum,  Peripatetici  magni  et  copiosi  :  • 
qui  collectis  ceteris  causis,  eluvionis,  pestilentise,  vastitatis, 
beluarum  etiam  repentinse  mulìitudinìs,  quarum  impetu  doc- 
et  quasdam  hominum  genera  esse  consumpta  ;  deinde  com- 
parat,  quanto  plures  deleti  sint  homines  hominum  impe- 
tu, id  est,  bellis  aut  seditionibus,  quam  omni  reliqua  cal- 
amitate. 

andthereforeitbe-       Gum  igitur  hic  locus  nihil  habcat  dubita- 5 
comesacMefPro-  ^j^^j^^  ^^-^  homines  plurimum   hominibus 
tue  towintheaf-  et  prosint  et  obsint  :   proprium  hoc  statuo 
fectìons  of  man-  ggg^  yirtutis,  conciliare  animos  hominum 

kind  and  employ 

them  to  her  o^vn  et  ad  usus  suos  adjungcrc.     Itaque,  quas  in  6 
purposes.  rcbus  inanimis,  quoque  in  usu  et  tractatione 

beluarum  fiunt  utiliter  ad  hominum  vitam,  artibus  ea  tribu- 
untur  operosis  ;  hominum  autem  studia  ad  amplificationem 
nostrarum  rerum  prompta  ac  parata,  virorum  pr^stantium 
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sapientia  et  virtute  excitantur.  Etenim  virtus  omnis  trib-  7 
US  in  rebus  fere  vertitur  :  quarum  una  est  in  perspiciendo, 
quid  in  quaque  re  verum  sincerumque  sit,  quid  consenta- 
neum  cuique,  quid  consequens,  ex  quo  quidque  gignatur, 
qua3  cujusque  rei  causa  sit  ;  alterum  cohibere  motus  animi  8 
turbatos,  quos  Grgeci  rcdd?]  nominant,  appetitionesque,  quas 
illi  ópfidg,  obedientes  effìcere  rationi  ;  tertium,  iis  quibus- 
cum  congregamur  uti  moderate  et  scienter,  quorum  studiis 
ea  quce  natura  desiderat  expleta  cumulataque  habeamus, 
per  eosdemque,  si  quid  importetur  nobis  incommodi",  pro- 
pulsemus  ulciscamurque  eos  qui  nocere  nobis  conati  sunt, 
tantaque  poena  afficiamus,  quantam  aequitas  humanitasque 
patitur. 

VI. 

Themoansofef-       Quibus  autem  rationibus  tane  facultatem 
fecting  thisex-  agsequi  j^ossimus,  ut  hominum  studia  com- 

amined  and   con-  ~ 

sidered,  after  an  plcctamur  caque  teucamus,  dicemus,  ncque 
incidentai  remark  ita  multo  post  :  scd  pauca  ante  dicenda  sunt. 

on    the    influence   _^  .  •      n  •  r» 

of   chance    as  -l^i^gnam  Yim  cssc  in  1  o  r  t  u  u  a  m  utramque  2 
subordinate     to,  partem,  vcl  sccundas   ad  res,  vel  adversas, 
^ng^^fassITancè  ^^^^  ignorat?     Nam  et  cum  prospero  flatu3 
ofmeninthemost  ejus  utimur,  ad  cxitus  pcrvcliimur  optatos; 

uug^.  ^^  Q'ajxi  reflavit,  affligimur.  Hcec  igitur  ipsa  4 
fortuna  ceteros  casus  rariores  habet,  primum  ab  inanimis 
procellas,  tempestates,  naufragia,  ruinas,  incendia  :  deinde 
a  bestiis  ictus,  morsus,  impetus.  H^ec  ergo,  ut  dixi,  rari- 5 
ora.  At  vero  interitus  exercituum,  ut  proxime  trium, 
Siepe  multorum,  clades  imperatorum,  ut  nuper  summi  et 
singularis  viri,  invidire  praeterea  multitudinis,  atque  ob  eas 
bene  meritorum  soepe  civium  expulsiones,  calamitates,  fugge  ; 
rursusque  secundse  res,  honores,  imperia,  victoriee,  quam- 
quam fortuita  sunt,  tamen  sine  hominum  opibus  et  studiis 
neutram  in  partem  effici  possunt. 

Hoc  igitur  cognito,  dicendum  est,  quonam  modo  homi-  6 
num  studia  ad  utilitates  nostras  allicere  atque  excitare 
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possimus.      Quse  si  longior  fuerit  oratio  ;   cum  magnitu-  7 
dine  utilitatis  comparetur  ;  ita  fortasse  etiam  brevior  vide- 
bitur. 

A  statement  of       Qu^ecunque  igitur  homines  liomini  tribù- 8 
themotives^Mch  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  augendum  atque  honestandum, 

lead  men  to  ren-  .... 

der    each    other  aut  benivolentÌ£e  gratia  faciunt,  cum  aliqua 
Services:  ortoput  ^^  causa  quempiam  diìigunt  ;  aut  honoris,  si 

themselves  under         .  , 

tiie  power  of  an-  cujus  virtutem  suspiciunt,  quemque  dignura 
o^^^^'-  fortuna  quam  amplissima  putant;   aut  cui 

fidem  habent,  et  bene  rebus  suis  consulere  arbitrantur  ;  aut 
cujus  opes  metuunt;   aut  contra,  a  quibus  aliquid  expec- 
tant,  ut  cum  reges  popularesve  homines  largitiones  aliquas 
proponunt  ;  aut  postremo  pretio  ac  mercede  ducuntur,  quse  9 
sordidissima  est  illa  quidem  ratio  et  inquinatissima,  et  iis 
qui  ea  tenentur,  et  illis,  qui  ad  eam  confugere  conantur. 
Male  enim  se  res  habet,  cum,  quod  virtute  effici  debet,  idlO 
tentatur  pecunia.     Sed  quoniam  nonnunquam  hoc  subsidi- 
um  necessarium  est,  quemadmodum  sit  utendum  eo,  dice- 
mus,  si  prius  iis  de  rebus  qu£e  virtuti  propiores  sunt  dixeri- 
mus.     Atque  etiam  subjiciunt  se  homines  imperio  alterius  11 
et  potestati  de  causis  pluribus.     Ducuntur  enim  aut  benivo-  12 
lentia,  aut  beneficiorum  magnitudine,  aut  dignitatis  proestan- 
tia,  aut  spe  sibi  id  utile  futurum,  aut  metu  ne  vi  parere 
cogantur,  aut  spe  largitionis  proni issisque  capti  ;  aut  pos- 
tremo, ut  ssepe  in  nostra  re  publica  videmus,  mercede  con- 
ducti. 

VII. 

(i)  A  f  f  e  e  t  i  0  n,       Omnium  autem  rerum  nec  aptius  est  quic- 
wHch  i3  the  q^^am  ad  opes  tuendas  ac  tenendas,  quam  di- 

most     secare         .  .  . 

bond  of  au-  ligi?  n^c   alicnius,  quam   timeri.     Pr8eclare2 
thority  :      as  enim  Euuius  : 

Fear  is   the 

least    secure.    Q«^e?rt  metuunt,  oderunt  :  quem  quisque  odit,  periìse  ex- 

This     maxim  petit. 

hirtoricai  ex^  Multorum  autem  odiis  nuUas  opes  posse  ob-  3 
ampies.  sistere,  si  antea  fuit  ignotum,  nuper  est  cog- 
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nitum.     Nec  vero  hujns  tyranni  solum,  quem  armis  op-4 
pressa  pertulit  civitas,  paretque  cummaxime  mortuo,  interi- 
tus  declarat,  quantum  odium  liominum  valeat  ad  pestem  ; 
sed  reliquorum  similes  exitus  tyrannorum,  quorum  haud 
fere  quisquam  talem  interitum  efFugit.     Malus  enim  est  5 
custos  diuturnitati3   metus,  contraque  benivolentia  fidelis 
vel  ad  perpetuitatem.      Sed  iis,  qui  vi  oppressos  imperio  6 
coércent,  sit  sane  adhibenda  ssevitia,  ut  heris  in  famulos,  si 
aliter  teneri  non  possunt.      Qui  vero  in  libera  civitate  ita  7 
se  instruunt,  ut  metuantur,  bis  nihil  potest  esse  dementius. 
Quamvis  enim  sint  demers^  leges  alicujus  opibus,  quamvis  8 
timefaeta  libertas,  emergunt  tamen  b^ec  aliquando  aut  ju- 
diciis  tacitis  aut  occultis  de  honore  sufFragiis.     Acriores  9 
autem   morsus   sunt  intermissce   libertatis,  quam  retentìe. 
Quod  igitur  latissime  patet,  neque  ad  incolumitatem  solum,  10 
sed  etiam  ad  opes  et  potentiam  valet  plurimum,  id  amplec- 
tamur  ut  metus  absit,  caritas  retineatur  :  ita  facillime,  quas 
volemus  et  privatis  in  rebus  et  in  re  publica  consequemur. 
Etenim,  qui  se  metui  volent,  a  quibus  metuentur,  eosdemll 
of  individuai  ^letuant  ipsi  uecesse  est.     Quid  enim  cense- 12 
tyrants      and  mus,  superiorem  illum  Dionysium,  quo  cru- 
ciatu  timoris  augi  solitum,  qui  cultros  met- 
uens  tonsorios,  candente  carbone  sibi  adurebat  capillum  ? 
Quid  ?     Alexandrum  Pberceum,  quo  animo  vixisse  arbitra-  13 
mur'?  qui,  ut  scriptum  legimus,  cum  uxorem  Theben  ad- 
modum  diligeret,  tamen  ad  eam  ex  epulis  in  cubiculum  ve- 
niens,  barbarum  et  eum  quidem,  ut  scriptum  est,  compunc- 
tum  notis  Thraciis,  destricto  gladio  jubebat  anteire  :  prse- 
mittebatque  de  stipatoribus  suis,  qui  scrutarentur  arculas 
muliebres,  et  ne  quod  in  vestimentis  telum  occultaretur 
exquirerent.     O  miserum,  qui  fìdeliorem  et  barbarum  et  14 
stigmatiam  putaret,  quam  conjugem  !     Nec  eum  fefellit. 
Ab  ea  est  enim  ipsa  propter  pellicatus  suspicionem  inter- 
fectus.     Nec  vero*ulla  vis  imperii  tanta  est,  qu£e,  premente  15 
metu,  possit  esse  diuturna.     Testis  est  Phalaris  :  cujus  est  16 
prseter  ceteros   nobilitata  crudelitas:    qui  non  ex  insidiis 
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interiit,  ut  is,  quem  modo  dixi,  Alexander,  non  a  paucis,  ut 
Me  noster,  sed  in  quem  universa  Agrigentinorum  multitudo 
impetum  fecit.  Quid?  Macedones  nonne  Demetri um  re- 17 
liquerunt,  universique  se  ad  Pyrrhum  contulerunt  "?  Quid? 
The  laced^-  Lacedgemonios  injuste  imperantes  nonne  re- 
MONiAN  state.  pente  omnes  fere  socii  deseruerunt,  specta- 
toresque  se  otiosos  prsebuerunt  LeuctricaB  calamitatis  ? 

Vili. 

The      EoMAN       Externa  libentius  in  tali  re,  quam  domes- 
^^^?'       •     V  ^.  tica,  recordor.     Verumtamen,  quamdiu  im-  2 

Manner  in  which  '  '    J- 

the  Eoman  domin-  perium  populi  Romani  beneficiis  tenebatur, 
lon    was   upheid  ^^^^  inìuriis  :  bella  aut  prò  sociis,  aut  de  im- 

in  old  times  :  the  "^  .     ^  ' 

abuses  which  had  perio  gerebantur  ;  exitus  erant  bellorum  aut 
of  late  crept  in  :  j^^ites  aut  necessarii  ;  regum,  populorum,  na- 
tile oppression  ex-      .  p      •  o 

ercisedintheprov-  tioiium  portus  erat  et  refugium  senatus  ;  nos-  3 
inces,  and  conse-  tri  autem  magìstratus  imperatoresque  ex  liac 

quent  ruin  of  the  .  ,        ,  -,  -,  . 

Commonwealth.      ^^^  ^^  maximam  laudem  capere  studebant,  si 
provincias,  si  socios  aequitate  et  fide  defendis- 
sent.     Itaque  illud  patrocinium  orbis  terree  verius,  quam  4 
imperium  poterat  nominari.     Sensim  banc  consuetudinem  5 
et  disciplinam  jam  antea  minuebamus  :   post  vero  SuU^ 
victoriam  penitus  amisimus.     Desitum  est  enim  videri  quia-  6 
quam  in  socios  iniquum,  cura  extitisset  in  cives  tanta  cru- 
delitas.     Ergo  in  ilio  secuta  est  honestam  causam  non  lio-  7 
nesta  Victoria.     Est  enim  ausus  dicere,  basta  posita,  cum 
bona  in  foro  venderet  et  bonorum  virorum  et  locupletum 
et  certe  civium,  prsedam  se  suam  vendere.     Secutus  est,  8 
qui  in  causa  impia,  Victoria  etiam  foediore,  non  singulorum 
civium  bona  publicaret,  sed  universas  provincias  regiones- 
que  uno  calamitatis  jure  comprelienderet.     Itaque,  vexatis  9 
ac  perditis  exteris  nationibus,  ad  exemplum  amissi  imperii 
portari  in  triumpho  Massiliam  vidimus  et  ex  ea  urbe  tri- 
umphari,  sine  qua  nunquam  nostri  imperatores  ex  Transal- 
pinis  bellis  triumpharunt.     Multa  prasterea  commemorarem  10 
nefaria  in  socios,  si  hoc  uno  quicquam  sol  vidisset  indignius. 
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Jure  igitur  plectimur.     Nisi  enim  multorum  impunita  sce-  11 
lera  tulissemus,  nunquam  ad  unum  tanta  pervenisset  licen- 
tia  :  a  quo  quidem  rei  familiaris  ad  paucos,  cupiditatum  ad 
multos  improbos  venit  liereditas.     Nec  vero  unquam  bello-  12 
rum  civilium  semen  et  causa  deerit,  dum  homines  perditi 
hastam  illam  cruentam  et  meminerint  et  sperabunt.     Quam 
P.  Sulla  cum  vibrasset,  dictatore  propinquo  suo,  idem  sex- 
to  tricesimo  anno  post  a  sceleratiore  basta  non  recessit. 
Alter  autem,  qui  in  illa  dictatura  scriba  fuerat,  in  hac  fait 
quaestor  urbanus.     Ex  quo  debet  intelligi,  talibus  praemiis  13 
propositis,  nunquam  defutura  bella  civilia.     Itaque  parietes  14 
modo  urbis  stant  et  manent,  iique  ipsi  jam  extrema  scelera 
metuentes  :  rem  vero  publicam  penitus  amisimus.     Atque  15 
in  has  clades  incidimus  (redeundum  est  enim  ad  proposi- 
tum),  dum  metui,  quam  cari  esse  et  diligi  maluimus.    Qu£e  16 
si  populo  Eomano  injuste  imperanti  accidere  potuerunt, 
quid  debent  putare  singuli? 

The  ori-in  of       Qi^od  cum  pcrspicuum   sit,  benivolentiae  17 
thcse  eviis  :  hcnca  yim  cssc  magnam,  mctus  imbecillam  :   sequi- 
portrnceofrgov'-  ^^^^  ^^  disscramus,  quibus  rebus  facillime  pos- 
ernment  secur-  simus  Cam,  quam  volumus,  adipisci  cum  ho- 
rfLnW:  tuch  1^01'®  et  fi^e  caritatem.     Sed  ea  non  pariter  18 

moresotlienof  in-   omUCS  CgemUS.       Nani  ad  CUJUSquC  vitam  in- 
dividuals,    in  gtitutam    accommodandum    est,  a    multisne 

dinerent    degrees  ^ 

according  to  thcir  opus  sit,  an  satis  sit  a  paucis  diligi.      Certum  19 
circumstonces.        igitur  hoc  sit,  idque  et  primum  et  maxime 
necessarium,  familiaritates  li  abere  fidas  amantium  nos  ami- 
corum  et  nostra  mirantium.     Hasc  enim  est  una  res  pror-  20 
sus  ut  non  multum  differat  inter  snmmos  et  mediocres  vi- 
ros;  eaque  utrisque  est  properaodum  comparanda.    Hon-21 
ore    et    gloria  et   benivolentia  civium  fortasse  non   seque 
omnes  egent,  sed  tamen   si  cui   li£ec   suppetunt,  adjuvant 
aliquantum  cum  ad  cetera,  tum  ad  amicitias  comparan- 
das. 
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IX. 

(ìi)  Giory  or       ged  de  amicitia  alio  libro  dictum  est,  qui 

ch^ix— xiv      inscribitur  Lselius.     Nunc  dicamus  de  glo- 

Thìs,  in  its  ria,  quamquam  ea  quoque  de  re  duo  sunt 

igiest    an    j^^g^j.^  libri:   sed  attinaramus,  quandoquidem 

most    perfect  o  7    i  ± 

form,    arises  ea  in  rebus  majoribus  administrandis  adjuvat 
from      three  piuj.ii;Qum.      Summa  iffitur  et  perfecta  gloria  2 

tliings  :  Avhich   ^  o  ±  o 

are,  coiistat  ex  tribus  bis  :   si  diligit  multitudo,  si 

jfidem  habet,  si  cum  admiratione   quadam  honore  dignos 
putat.    Hsec  autem,  si  est  simpliciter  breviterque  dicendum,  3 
quibus  rebus  pariuntur  a  singulis,  eisdem  fere  a  multitudine. 
Sed  est  alius  quoque  quidam  aditus  ad  multitudinem,  ut  in 
universorum  aniraos  tamquam  influere  possimus. 

(a)  Esteem   or       Ac  primum  de  illis  tribus,  quse  ante  dixi,  4 
PrindpLT'^means  benivolenti^   pr^ecepta   videamus:     qu^ 
of  winning  which  quidem  capitur  beneficiis  maxime  :  secundo 
^?  «       T  ^f.^"'  autem  loco  benefica  voluntate  benivolentia 

-vvhether  01  action 

or  intention,  and  movctur,  etiamsi  rcs  forte  non  suppetit.    Ve-  5 
the  reai  or  sup-  j-^ementer  autem  amor  multitudinis  commo- 

posed    Possession 

of  those  virtues  vetur  ipsa  fama  et  opinione  liberalitatis,  be- 
which  are  the  or-  neficentÌ£e,  justitÌ£e,  fìdci,  omniumque  earum 

nament  of  man  in 

his  social  relation,  virtutum,  qusd  pcrtincnt  ad  mansuetudinem 
morum  ac  facilitatem.  Etenim  illud  ipsum,  quod  hones-  6 
tum  decorumque  dicimus,  quia  per  se  nobis  placet,  animos- 
que  omnium  natura  et  specie  sua  commovet,  maximeque 
quasi  perlucet  ex  his,  quas  commemoravi,  virtutibus  :  idcir- 
co  illos,  in  quibus  eas  virtutes  esse  remur,  a  natura  ipsa  dil- 
igere cogimur.  Atque  has  quidem  causse  diligendi  gra vissi-  7 
mse  ;  possunt  enim  prceterea  nonnullce  esse  leviores. 

(W  Affiance:  to       Fides  autem  ut  liabeatur,  duabus  rebus  8 
gain    which    the  gg^^-  potest,  si  existimabimur  adepti  coniunc- 

most  powerful  m-  ^  ^  ±  ^ 

strumenta  are  TFis-  tam  cum  justitia  prudeiitiam.     Nam  et  iis9 
dovi  and  Justice,  fl(jejji  habcmus,  quos  plus  intellis^ere,  quam 

especially  the  lat-  .  '    1  i  &        5    1 

ter,  nos,  arbitramur,  quosque  et  futura  prospicere 

credimus,  et  cum  res  agatur  in  discrimenque  ventum  sit, 
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expedire  rem  et  consilium  ex  tempore  capere  posse.     Hanc 
enim    utilem  liomines   existimant   veramque  prudentiam. 
Justis  autem  et  fìdis  hominibus,  id  est  bonis  viris,  ita  fides  10 
liabetur,  ut  nulla  sit  in  bis  fraudis  injuri^que  suspicio.    Ita- 
que  bis  salutem  nostram,  bis  fbrtunas,  bis  liberos,  reetissi- 
me  committi  arbitramur.      Harum  igitur  duarum  ad  fidem  1 1 
faciendam  justitia  plus  pollet  :   quippe  cum  ea  sine  pruden- 
tia  satis  babeat  auctoritatis,  prudentia  sine  j  ustitia  nibil  va- 
leat  ad  faciendam  fìdem.      Quo  enim  quis  versutior  et  cai-  12 
lidior  est,  boc  invisior  et  suspectior,  detracta  opinione  prob- 
itatis.       Quam    ob    rem    intelligentiae   justitia    conjuncta,  lo 
quantum  volet,  babebit  ad  faciendam  fidem  virium  ;  justi- 
tia sine  prudentia  multum  poterit  ;  sine  justitia  nibil  valebit 
prudentia. 

X. 

(not  that  they  are       Sed  ne  quis  sit  admiratus,  cur,  cum  inter 
reaiiy  distinct  m  omnes  pbilosoplios  constet,  a  meque  ipso  saspe 

themselves,     only  ^  ^        ^  a.         j.  j. 

we  here  speak  of  disputatum  sit,  qui  unam  baberet,  omnes  bab- 
tiiem  as  separate,  q^q  yirtutes,  nunc  ita  sejuugam,  quasi  possit 

in    order    to    suit  .  .  .       . 

the  popuiar  under-  quisquam,  qui  uon  idem  prudens  sit,  justus 
standing).  essc  :  alia  est  illa,  cum  veritas  ipsa  limatur  2 

in  disputatione,  subtilitas  ;  alia,  cum  ad  opinionem  commu- 
nem  omnis  accommodatur  oratio.      Quam  ob  rem,  ut  vul-  3 
gus,  ita  nos  hoc  loco  loquimur,  ut  alios  fortes,  alios  viros 
bonos,  alios  prudentes   esse   dicamus.      Popularibus   enim  4 
verbis  est  agendum  et  usitatis,  cum  loquamur  de  opinione 
populari,  idqu^  eodem  modo  fecit  Paneetius.      Sed  ad  prò-  o 
positum  revertamur. 

(e)  Adviiration,       Erat  igìtur  ex  tribus,  quae  ad  gloriam  per- 
which  i3  bestow-  tinerent,   boc    tertium,  ut,  cum    a  d  m  i  r  a- 

ed  upon  Dre-emi-       .  .  ,..,...,. 

nence   of~  virtue    1 1  o  II  e  liommum,  lionore  ab  US  digni  judica- 
(tiie  more  if  un-  remur.     Admiraiitur  igitur  communiter  illi  6 

looked    for)    upon  .  ,  .  ... 

loftiness  of  spirit,  q^idcm  Omnia,  qxxse  magna,  et   pr^eter  opi- 
and  justice  ;  nioucm   suam  animadverterunt  :    separatim 

autem  in  singulis,  si  perspiciunt  nec  opinata  qusedam  bona. 
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Itaque  eos  viros  suspiciunt,  maximisque  efferunt  laudibus,  7 
in  quìbus  existimant  se  excellentes  quasdam  et  singulares 
perspicere  virtutes  :  despiciunt  autem  eos  et  contemnunt,  8 
in  quibus  niliil  viilutis,  niliil  animi,  nihil  nervorum  putant. 
Non  enim  oranes  eos  contemnunt,  de  quibus  male  existi- 
mant.    Nam   quos   improbos,  maledicos,  fraudulentos  pu-  9' 
tant,  et  ad  faciendam  injuriam  instructos,  eos  contemnunt 
quidem  neutiquam,  sed  de  bis  male  existimant.      Quamob-  10 
rem,  ut  ante  dixi,  contemnuntur  il,  qui  nec  sibi  nec  alteri, 
ut  dicitur;  in  quibus  nullus  labor,  nulla  industria,  nulla 
cura  est.     Admiratione  autem  afficiuntur  ii,  qui  anteire  ce- 
teris  virtute  putantur,  et  cum  omni  carerò  dedecore,  tum 
vero  iìs  vitiis,  quibus  alii  non  facile  possunt  obsistere.     Nam  1 1 
et  voluptates,  blandissima  dominse,  majoris  partis  animos 
a  virtute  detorquent  ;  et  dolor um  cum  admoventur  faces, 
prseter  modum  plerique  exterrentur.     Vita,  mors,  divitise,  12 
paupertas,  omnes  bomines  vébementissime  permovent.    Quse  13 
qui  in  utramque  partem  excelso  animo  magnoque  despici- 
unt, cum  aliqua  bis  ampia  et  honesta  res  objecta  est,  totos 
ad  se  convertit  et  rapit.     Tum  quis  non  admiretur  splen- 
dorem  pulcbritudinemque  virtutis  *? 

XI. 

Ergo  et  hgec  animi  despicientia  admirabilitatem  magnam 
facit  :   et  maxime  justitia,  ex  qua  una  virtute  viri  boni  ap- 
pellantur,  mirifica  queedam  multitudini  videtur  :   nec  inju- 
ria.     Nemo  enim  justus  esse  potest,  qui  mortem,  qui  dolo-  2 
rem,  qui  exilium,  qui  egestatem  timet,  aut  qui  ea,  quse  sunt 
bis  contraria,  sequitati  anteponit.      Maximeque  admirantur  3 
■  eum,  qui  pecunia  non  movetur  ;   quod  in  quo  viro  perspec- 
tum  sit,  hunc  igni  spectatum  arbitrantur. 
But       justice       Itaque   illa   tria,  qute  propositi   sunt   ad  4 
alone  may  be  con-  gloriam,  Omnia  j  u  st  i  t  i  a  conficit  :  et  benivo- 
sìderedto  produce  le^tjam,  quod  prodesse  vult  plurimis;  et  ob 

ali       the       other  7     i  j.  x  7 

means  of  acquir-  eandeiii   causam    fidem  ;    et    admirationem, 
ing  giory,  siace  it  q^^^  ^g^g  j.gg  gpernit  et  negligiti  ad  quas  pie- 
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enters    into   the  rique  inflammati  aviditate  rapiuntur.     Ac5 
compositionofaii.  ^^^^  quidem  sententia  omiiis  ratio  atque  in- 

Its  Wide  scope  ^  ^  _ 

and  vaine.  stitutio  vitsB  adjumenta  liominum  desiderai, 

in  primisque  ut  habeat,  quibuscum  possit  familiares  conferre 
sermones:  quod  est  difficile,  nisi  speciem  prae  te  boni  viri 
feras.     Ergo  etiam  solitario  honiini,  atque  in  agro  vitam6 
agenti,  opinio  justitiee  necessaria  est  :   eoque  etiam  magis, 
quod  eam  si  non  habebunt,  injustique  habebuntur,  nullis 
pr^sidiis  scpti,  multis  afficientur  injuriis.     Atque  iis  etiam,  7 
qui  vendunt,  emunt,  conducunt,  locant,  contraliendisque  ne- 
gotiis  implicantur,  justitia  ad  rem  gerendam  necessaria  est. 
Cujus  tanta  vis  est,  ut  ne  illi  quidem,  qui  malefìcio  et  scel-  8 
ere  pascuntur,  possint  sine  ulla  particula  justitia  vivere. 
Nani   qui  eorum   cuipiam,  qui  una  latrocinantur,  furatur  9 
aliquid  aut  eripit,  is  sibi  ne  in  latrocinio  quidem  relinquit 
locum.     lUe  antera,  Q"i  archipirata  dicitur,  nisi  asquabili- 
ter  prcedam  dispe.Hiat,  aut  interficiatur  a  sociis,  aut  relin- 
quatur.     Qi?ii^  etiam  leges  latronum  esse  dicuntur,  quibus  10 
parcan^,  quas  observent.     Itaque  propter  sequabilem  prasdaì  11 
partitionem  et  Bardylis  Illyrius  latro,  de  quo  est  apud  Theo- 
pompum,  magnas  opes  habuit,  et  multo  majores  Viriathus 
Lusitanus,  cui  quidem  etiam  exercitus  nostri  imperatores- 
que  cesserunt  :  quem  C.  Lcelius,  is,  qui  sapiens  usurpatur, 
pra^tor  fregit  et  comminuit,  ferocitatemque  ejus  ita  repres- 
sit,  ut  facile  bellum  reliquis  traderet.      Cum  igitur  tanta  12 
vis  justitice  sit,  ut  ea  etiam  latronum  opes  fìrmet  atque  au- 
geat,  quantam  ejus  vim  inter  leges  et  judicia  et  in  constituta 
re  publica  fore  putamus  ? 

XII. 

it  was  the  at-  IMibi  quidem  non  apud  Medos  solum,  ut 
ticT Twch^edrki'  ^^*  Herodotus,  sed  etiam  apud  majores  nos- 
the  eariiest  times,  tros,  justiti^e  fruendse  causa  videntur  olim 
to  the  eiection  of  ^^^^  moYSitì  rcges    coustituti.      Nam    cum  2 

Kmgs  and  enact-  ^  ... 

mentofLaws.        prcmcrctur  initìo  multitudo  ab  iis,  qui  ma- 
jores opes  liabebant  :  ad  unum  aliquem  confugiebant,  vir- 
D 
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tute  prsestantem  ;   qui,  cum  prohiberet  injuria  tenuiores, 
asquitate  constituenda  summos  cum  infimis  pari  jure  retine- 
bat.     Eademque  constituendarum  legum  fuit  causa,  qu3e3 
regum.     Jus  enim  semper  est  quiesitum  Eequabile  :  ncque 
enim  aliter  esset  jus.     Id  si  ab  uno  justo  et  bono  viro  con-  4 
sequebantur,  erant  co  contenti.     Cum  id  minus  contingeret, 
leges  sunt  inventa,  quse  cum  omnibus  semper  una  atque 
eadem  voce  loquerentur.      Ergo  hoc  quidem  perspicuum  5 
est,  eos  ad  imperandum  deligi  solitos,  quorum  de  justitia 
magna  esset  opinio  nmltitudinis.     Adjuncto  vero,  ut  iidem 
etiam  prudentes  haberentur,  nihil  erat,  quod  liomines  his 
auctoribus  non  posse   consequi  se   arbitrarentur.      Omni  6 
igitur  ratione  colenda  et  retinenda  justitia  est,  cum  ipsa  per 
sese  (nam  aliter  justitia  non  esgxjt),  tum  propter  amplifica- 
tionem  honoris  et  glorias. 

But  Giory,  to       ^ed  ut  pecunia  noia  qcuErendaB  solum  ra-7 
last,  must  rest  on  tio  cst,  vcrum  ctiam  collocandse    quse  per- 

some solìd and real         ,  ,  t.    j.  ' 

basis  ;  ìf  founded  P^tuos  sumptus  suppeditet,  nfc«  solum   ne- 
on pretense,  it  wiii  cessarios,  sed  etiam  liberales  :   sic  gloria  et 
Maxim  *^of  ^^«oc    ^^^^^^^^f  ^^  coUocanda  ratione  est.     Quam-  8 
KATEs  to  tiiis  ef-  quam  prseclare  Socrates,  liane  viam  ad  glo- 
^^^^  riam  proximam  et  quasi  compendiariam  di- 

cebat  esse,  si  quis  id  ageret,  ut,  qualis  haberi  vellet,  ta- 
lis  esset.     Quod  si  qui  simulatione  et  inani  ostentatione  9 
et  ficto  non  modo  sermone,  sed  etiam  vultu,  stabilem  se 
gloriam  consequi  posse  rentur,  vehementer  errant.     Vera  10 
gloria  radices  agit,  atque  etiam  propagatur;   ficta  omnia 
celeriter   tamquam   flosculi   decidunt,  nec    simulatum  po- 
test  quicquam  esse  diuturnum.     Testes  sunt  permulti  in  1 1 
utramque  partem  :    sed  brevitatis   causa  familia   contenti 
erimus  una.     Ti.  enim  Gracchus  P.  F.  tam  din  laudabitur,  12 
dum  memoria  rerum  Romanarum  manebit.     At  ejus  filii 
nec  vivi  probabantur  bonis,  et  mortui  numerum  obtinent 
jure  csesorum. 
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XIII. 

Ruies  for  the       Qui  igitur  adipisci  veram  gloriam  volet, 
AcquisitionofGio-  •  gtitii»  fuDgatur  officiis.      Ea  quse  essent, 

ry  by  young  men.   J  o  -17 

ch.  xiii.,  xiv.      dictum  est  in  libro  superiore.     Sed,  ut  facil-  2 
lime,  quales  simus,  tales  esse  videamur,  etsi  in  eo  ipso  vis 
maxima  est,  ut  simus  ii,  qui  haberi  velimus,  tamen  quse- 
dam  prsecepta  danda  sunt.     Nam  si  quis  ab  ineunte  retate  3 
habet  causam  celebritatis  et  nominis,  aut  a  patre  acceptam 
(quod  tibi,  mi  Cicero,  arbitror  contigisse),  aut  aliquo  casu 
atque  fortuna;  in  liunc  oculi  omnium  conjiciuntur,  atque 
in   eum,  quid   agat,  quemadmodum   vivat,  inquiritur:    et 
tamquam  in  alarissima  luce  versetur,  ita  nuUum  obscurum 
potest  nec  dictum  ejus  esse  nec  factum.     Quorum  autem4 
prima  aìtas  propter  humilitatem  et  obscuritatem  in  liomi- 
num  ignoratione  versatur,  ii,  simulac  juvenes  esse  coepe- 
runt,  magna  spoetare  et  ad  ea  rectis  studiis  debent  conten- 
dere :  quod  eo  firmiore  animo  facient,  quia  non  modo  non 
invidetur  illi  natati,  verum  etiam  favetur. 

ia)  Militaì-yMer.       Prima  est  igitur  adolescenti  commendatio5 
it,  the  chief  recom-  ^^  gloriam,  SÌ  qua  e  X  b  e  1 1  i  e  i  s  rebus  com- 

mendation.  .  .  ,  .  ^  . 

parari  potest  ;  m  qua  multi  apud  majores 
nostros  extiterunt:    semper  enim   fere  bella  gerebantur. 
Tua  autem  setas  incidit  in  id  bellum,  cujus  altera  pars  scel-  6 
eris  nimium  habuit,  altera  felicitatis  parum.     Quo  tamen  7 
in  bello,  cum  te  Pompeius  alse  alteri  praefecisset,  magnam 
laudem  et  a  summo  viro  et  ab  exercitu  consequebare  equi- 
tando,  jaculando,  omni  militari  labore  tolerando.     Atque 
ea  quidem  tua  laus  pariter  cum  republica  cecidit.     MihiS 
autem  ligec  oratio  suscepta  non   de  te  est,  sed  de  genere 
toto  :  quamobrem  pergamus  ad  ea,  quae  restant. 

0)  Morai  and       U*  igitur  in  reliquis  rebus  multo  majoraO 
inteiiectuai  quali-  opera  sunt  animi,  quam  corporis  :  sic  ese  res, 
bette/Ttie^o  it  <l"^s  ingenio  ac  ratione  persequimur,  gravi- 
than  Physicai.        ores  sunt,  quam  ilice,  quas  viribus.     Prima  10 
igitur  commendatio  proficiscitur  a  modestia,  tum  pie- 
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tate  in  parentes,  in  suos  benivolentia.     Facillime  autem,  11 
et  in  optimam  partem,  cognoscuntur  adolescentes,  qui  se  ad 
claros  et  sapientes  viros,  bene  consulentes  rei  publicee,  con- 
tulerunt  :  quibuscum  si  frequentes  sunt,  opinionem  aiFerunt 
populo,  eorum  fore  se  similes,  quos  sibi  ipsi  delegerint  ad 

(Esemplifica-  ìniitandum.     P.  Rutilii  adolescentiam  ad  opi-  12 
tion  of  the  above  nionem  et  innocentise,  et  juris  scientise,  P. 
Trut  .)  Mucii  commendavit  domus.    Nam  L.  quidem  13 

Crassus,  cum  esset  admodum  adolescens,  non  aliunde  mu- 
tuatus  est,  sed  sibi  ipse  peperit  maximam  laudem  ex  illa 
accusatione  nobili  et  gloriosa  :  et  qua  astate  qui  exercentur, 
laude  affici  solent,  ut  de  Demostliene  accepimus,  ea  aetate 
L.  Crassus  ostendit,  id  se  in  foro  optime  jam  facere,  quod 
etiam  tum  poterat  domi  cum  laude  meditari. 

XIV. 

(y)Commandof      Sed  cum  duplex  ratio  sit  orationis,  qua- 
Language,  wheth-  ^.^j^  •  j^  altera  sermo  sit,  in  altera  contentio  : 

er  in  Conversation 

orinDebate.         non  cst  id  quidcm  dubium,  quin   contentio 
Tiieformermay  orationis  maìorem  vim  liabeat  ad  gloriam  (ea 

be  made  a  power-  o  \ 

fui  instrument  for  ©st  enim,  quam  eloquentiam  dicimus)  sed  ta- 
ì^inning  the  aflfec  ^^q^  difficile  dictu  est,  quanto  opere  conciliet 

tions:      bufc     the  .  .  m  -,  -i' 

mosfc  poAverfui  is  ^nimos  comitas  anabilitasque  sermonis.    Ex-  2 
o  r  a  1 0  r  y.  tant  cpistolss,  et  Philippi  ad  Alexandrum,  et 

Antipatri  ad  Cassandrum,  et  Antigoni  ad  Philippum  fili- 
um,  triumprudentissimorum  (sic  enim  accepimus),  quibus 
prsecipiunt,  ut  oratione  benigna  multitudinis  animos  ad  be- 
nivolentiam  alliciant,  militesque  blande  appellando  delini- 
ant.     Qu^  autem  in  multitudine  cum  contentione  habetur  3 
oratio,  ea  saspe  universam  excitat.     Magna  est  enim  admi-  4 
ratio  copiose  sapienterque  dicentis  :  quem  qui  audiunt,  in- 
telligere  etiam  et  sapere  plus  quam  ceteros  arbitrantur.     Si  5 
vero  inest  in  oratione  mixta  modesti»  gravitas,  nihil  admi- 
rabilius  fieri  potest  ;  coque  magis^  si  ea  sunt  in  adolescente. 

The  oratory  of  ^^^^  ^"^^  ^ì^^*  plura  causarum  genera,  quse  6 
theBarcommands  eloquenliaui  dcsidercnt,  multique  in  nostra 
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the  most  admira-  re  publica  aclolescentes  et  apud  judices,  et 

tion  :    its   twofold  ^  -,  ,  ■,  ,  t  -,     i 

empioyment,  Ac  ^P"*^^  popuium,  et  apud  seiiatum  dicendo  lau- 
cusation  and  De-  dem  assecuti  sint,  maxima  est  admiratio  in 
/mse  ofwhichthe  jucliciis:  quorum  ratio  duplex  est/   NamexT 

latter  is  the  most  . 

honorahie.  accusatione  et  defensione  constat  :  quarum 

etsi  laudabilior  est  defensio,  tamen  etiam  accusatio  probata 
pers^pe  est.     Dixi  paulo  ante  de  Crasso.     Idem  fecit  ado-  8 
lescens  M.  Antonius.     Etiam  P.  Sulpicii  eloquentiam  accu- 
satio illustravit,  cum  seditiosum  et  inutilem  civem,  C.  Nor- 

Reasons  which  banum,  in  judicium  vocavit.     Sed  hoc  qui-  9 
justify     Accusa-  dem  non  est  saspe  faciendum,  nec  unquam 
nisi  aut  rei  publicce  causa,  ut  ii,  quos  ante 
dixi  ;  aut  ulciscendi,  ut  duo  Luculli  ;  aut  patrocinii,  ut  nos 
prò  Siculis,  prò  Sardis  in  Albucio  Julius.     In  accusando 
etiam  M'.  Aquillio  L.  Fufii  cognita  industria  est.     Semel  10 
igitur,  aut  non  stepe  certe.     Sin  erit,  cui  faciendum  sit  sas- 
pius,  rei  publica3  tribuat  hoc  muneris,  cujus  inimicos  ulcisci 
ssepius,  non   est   reprehendendum.     Modus  tamen   adsit. 
Duri  enim  hominis  vel  potius  vix  hominis  videtur,  pericu-  11 
lum  capitis  inferre  multis.     Id  cum  periculosura  ipsi  est,  12 
tum  etiam  sordidum  ad  famam,  committere,  ut  accusator  - 
nominere  :    quod  contigit  M.  Bruto,  summo  genere  nato, 
illius  filio,  qui  juris  civilis  in  primis  peritus  fuit.     Atque  13 
etiam  hoc  praeceptum  officii  diligenter  tenendum  est,  ne 
quem  unquam  innoceutem  judicio  capitis  arcessas  :  id  enim 
sine  scelere  fieri  nullo  pacto  potest.     Nam  quid  est  taml4 
inhumanum,  quam  eloquentiam,  a  natura  ad  salutem  homi- 
num  et  ad  conservationem  datam,  ad  honorum  pestem  per- 
circumstances  niciemquc  couvcrterc?     Nec  tamen,  ut  hoc  15 

under  which  crim-    n      •       ^  j.     'i.  xiii  ^•    •       • 

inais  may  be  de-  f"giendum  cst,  itcm  cst  habcudum  religioni, 
fended.  noccntcm  aliquaiido,  modo  ne  nefarium  im- 

piumque,  defendere.     Vult  hoc  multitudo,  patitur  consue- 

Dutiesofjudge  tudo,  fcrt    ctìam   humanitas.     Judicis    est,  16 
and   Advocate  scmper  in  causis  vcrum  scqui  :  patroni,  non- 
respec  ive  y.  nunquam  veri  simile,  etiamsi  minus  sit  ve- 

rum,  defendere  ;  quod  scribere  (pr^esertim  cum  de  philoso- 17 
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phia  scriberem)  non  auderem,  nisi  idem  piacerei  gravissimo 
Stoicorum  Pancetio.  Maxime  autem  et  gloria  paritur  et  18 
gratia  defensionibus  :  eoque  major,  si  quando  accidit,  ut  ei 
subveniatur,  qui  potentis  alicujus  opibus  circumveniri  ur- 
gerique  videatur,  ut  nos  et  saepe  alias,  et  adolescentes  con- 19 
tra  L.  Sull^e  dominantis  opes  prò  S.  Koscio  Amerino  feci- 
mus  :  quae,  ut  scis,  extat  oratio. 

XV. 

...  ^.    ^  Sed  expositis  adolescentium  officiis,  quae 

(ui)Kindness  .  .  . 

and  Gener-  valcant  ad  gloriam  adipiscendam,  deinceps  de 
osity.  beneficentia   ac    de   liberalitate   di- 

Ch.  XV.— xxiv.  .  .       T       1  TVT 

Two  ways   af  ccndum  est.     Cujus  est  ratio  duplex.     Nam  2 
bestowing  it,  by  ^ut  opera  benigne  fit  indigentibus  aut  pecu- 

persoìud   and    by      .  -17      -i-  ^1  ^     •  i  i   ^• 

pecuniaì-y  assist-  ^^^-      i^  acilior  est  lisec  posterior,  locupleti 
ance,  of  wbich  tbe  prsesertim  :  sed  illa  lautior  ac  splendidior  et 

latter  is  the  more      .       ^     ^.     ,  t       •  ^  •       o 

easy,  the  former  ^'^^  i^^^^i  claroquc  digiiior.    Quamquam  enim  0 
the    more    hon-  jn  utroque  incst  gratificandi  liberalis  volun- 

orable.       General    ^         .  -.^  ,^  ■    .     , 

statement  of  their  ^^^j  tamen  altera,  ex  arca,  altera  ex  virtute 
respective  advan-  depromitur  :    largitioque,  quae  fit  ex  re  fa- 
^  tages.  miliari,  fontem  ipsum  benignitatis  exhaurit. 

Ita  benignitate  benignitas  tollitur  :  qua  quo  in  plures  usus 
sis,  eo  minus  in  multos  uti  possis.     At  qui  opera,  id  est  4 
virtute  et  industria,  benefici  et  liberales  erunt,  primum  quo 
pluribus  profuerint,  eo  plures  ad  benigne  faciendum  adju- 
tores  habebunt.     Dein  consuetudine  beneficentiae  paratiores  5 
erunt  et  tamquam  exercitatiores  ad  bene  de  multis  prome- 
rendum.     Prseclare  in  epistola  quadam  Alexandrum  filium  6 
Philippus  accusat,  quod  largitione  benivolentiam  Macedo- 
num  consectetur.      Quce   te,  malum,  inquit,  ratio  in  istam 
spemi  induxit,  ut  eos  tihi  fideles  putares  fore,  quos  pecunia  cor- 
ì'upisses?     An  tu  id  agis,ut  Macedones  non  te  regem  suum, 
sed  ministrum  et  pra^hitorem  sperent  fore  ?     Bene  ministrum  7 
et proìbitorem ;  quo  quid  sordidins  regi?  melius  etiam,  quod 
largitionem  corruptelam  esse  dixit.     Fit  enim  deterior,  qui 
accipit,  atque  ad  idem  semper  expectandum  paratior.     Hoc  8 
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ille  filio,  sed  prosceptum  putemus  omnibus.  Quamobrem 
id  qiiidem  non  dnbium  est,  quin  illa  benignitas,  quse  con- 
stet  ex  opera  et  industria,  et  lionestior  sit  et  latius  pateat, 

Inconsiderate  ®^  possit  prodesse  pluribus.     Nonnunquam  9 
Bounty     to     be  tamen  est  largiendum,  nec  hoc  benignitatis 
genus  omnino  repudiandum  est,  et  saspe  ido- 
neis  liominibus  indigentibus  de  re  familiari  impertiendum  : 
sed  diligenter  atque  moderate.     Multi  enim  patrimonia  ef-  10 
fuderunt  inconsulte  largiendo.     Quid  autem  est  stultius, 
quam,  quod  libenter  facias,  curare,  ut  id  diutius  facere  non 
possis  ?     Atque  etiam  sequuntur  largitionem  rapinas.     Cum  1 1 
enim  dando  egere  coeperunt,  alienis  bonis  manus  afferre  co- 
guntur.     Ita,  cum  benivolenti^e  comparando^  causa  bene- 12 
fici  esse  velint,  non  tanta  studia  assequuntur  eorum,  quibus 
dederunt,  quanta  odia  eorum,  quibus  ademerunt.     Quam-  13 
obrem  nec  ita  claudenda  res  est  familiaris,  ut  eam  benigni- 
tas aperire  non  possit,  nec  ita  reseranda,  ut  pateat  omni- 
bus :  modus  adhibcatur,  isque  referatur  adfacultates.     Om-  14 
nino  meminisse  debemus  id,  quod  a  nostris  liominibus  sae- 
pissime  usurpatum,  jam  in  proverbii  consuetudinem  venit, 
largitionem  funduni  non  habere.     Etenim  quis  potest  mod-  15 
US  esse,  cum  et  idem  qui  consuerunt,  et  idem  illud  alii  de- 
siderent  "? 

XVI. 

(A)  of  re  cu-       Omnino  duo  sunt  genera  largorum,  quo- 
niai  y        ssis  -     ^^^  alteri  prodioi  alteri  liberales.     Prodij^i,  2 

ance.  r  o  J  o  J 

ch.  xvi.— xviii.     qui  epulis,  et  viscerationibus,  et  gladiatorum 
(a)   Distinction  muneribus,  ludorum  venationumque  appara- 

between    the    two  .  n       -i       .    • 

kinds  of  generosi-  tu,  pecumas  prolundunt  m  eas  res,  quarum 
ty,Yìz.,  Liberaiity  niemoriam  aut  brevem  aut  nuUam  omnino 

and    Prodigality.      .  i .    ,       •         t  «i         ^  j.  •        •     r      o 

Acts  of  Liberaiity  ^^^^  rclictun.     Libcrales  autem,  qui  suis  la-  ó 
are  far  preferabie  cultatibus  aut  captos  a  prcedonibus  redini  unt, 
tainmlntsand^Es-  ^^^^  ^^  alicnum  suscipìunt  amicorum,  aut  in 
hibitions.  fìliarum  collocatione  adjuvant,  aut  opitulan- 

tur  in  re  vel  qua^renda  vel  augenda.     Itaque  miror,  quid  4 
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in  mentem  venerit  Theophrasto  in  eo  libro,  quem  de  divi- 
tiis  scripsit  :   in  quo  multa  pr^eclare,  illud  absurde.     Est 
enim  multus  in  laudanda  magnificentia  et  apparatione  po- 
pularium  munerum  :  taliumque  sumptuum  facultatem  fruc- 
tum  divitiarum  putat.     Mihi  autem  ille  fructus  liberalità-  5 
tis,  cujus  pauca  exempla  posui,  multo  et  major  videtur  et 
eertior.     Quanto  Aristo  Ceus  gravius  et  verius  nos  repre-  6 
hendit,  qui  has  pecuniarum  effusione?  non  admiremur,  quaa 
fiunt  ad  multitudinem  deliniendam  :   at  ii,  qui  ab  hoste  ob-  7 
sidentur,  si  emere  aquse  sextarium  mina  cogantur,  hoc  pri- 
mo incredibile  nobis  videri,  omnesque  mirari,  sed,  cum  at- 
tenderint,  veniam  necessitati  dare  ;  in  liis  immanibus  jac-  8 
turis  infinitisque  sumptibus  nihil  nos  magno  opere  mirari  ; 
cum  praesertim  ncque  necessitati  subveniatur,  nec  dignitas 
augeatur,  ipsaque  illa  delectatio  multitudinis  sit  ad  breve 
exiguumque  tempus,  eaque   a  levissimo  quoque:    in  quo 
tamen  ipso  una  cum  satietate,  memoria  quoque  moriatur 
voluptatis.     Bene  etiam  coUigit,  li^c  pueris  et  muliercu-  9 
lis  et  servis  et  servarum  simillimis  liberis  esse  grata  ;  gravi 
vero  homini  et  ea  qujs  fiunt  judicio  certo  ponderanti,  pro- 

These,  iiowever,  bari  posse  nullo  modo.     Quamquam  Intel- 10 
eThi  ^thrbeirof  ^^°^'  "^  i^ostra  civitate  inveterasse  jam  bo- 
times,  and  neces-  nis  temporibus,  ut  Splendor  «dilitatum  ab 
sity    enjoins  the  optimis  viris  postulctur.     Itaquc  et  P.  Cras-  11 

lise,    though     not  ^  .  ^ 

the     ahuse,     of  sus,  cum  cognomine  dives,  tum  copiis,  func- 
*^^™-  tus   est   asdilicio   maxime   munere,  et  paulo 

post  L.  Crassus  cum  omnium  bominum  moderatissimo,  Q. 
Mucio,  magnifìcentissima  asdilitate  functus  est  :  deinde  C. 
Claudius,  Appli  filius:  multi  post,  Luculli,  Hortensius, 
Silanus.  Omnes  autem  P.  Lentulus,  me  consule,  vicit  su-  12 
periores.  Hunc  est  Scaurus  imitatus.  Magnifìcentissima 
vero  nostri  Pompeii  munera  secundo  consulatu  :  in  quibus 
omnibus  quid  milii  placeat,  vides. 
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XVII. 

Niggardiiness  to       Vitanda  tamen  suspicio  est  avaritise.    Ma- 
be   eschewed    as  ^^^.^^  iiomini  divitissimo,  prsetermissio  £edi- 

much  as  Extrava-  '  '  i 

gance.  litatis  coiisulatus  repulsam  attulit.     Quare2 

et,  si  postulatur  a  populo,  bonis  viris  si  non  desideranti- 
bus,  at  tamen  approbantibus,  faciendum  est,  modo  prò  fa- 
cultatibus,  nos  ipsi  ut  fecimus  ;   et,  si  quando  aliqua  res  3 
major  atque  utilior  populari  largitione  acquiritur  ;  ut  Oresti 
nuper  prandia  in  semitis  decum^e  nomine  magno  honori 
fuerunt.     Ne  M.  quidem  Seio  vitio  datum  est,  quod  in  cari- 
tate  asse  medium  populi  dedit.     Magna  enim  se  et  invete- 
rata invidia  nec  turpi  jactura,  quando  erat  sedilis,  nec  max- 
ima liberavit.     Sed  honori  summo  nuper  nostro  Miloni4 
fuit,  qui  gladiatoribus  emptis  rei  publicse  causa,  quse  salute 
nostra  continebatur,  omnes   P.  Clodii  conatus  furoresque 
compressit.      Causa  igitur  largitionis   est,  si  aut  necesse  5 
est,  aut  utile.     In  liis  autem  ipsis  mediocritatis  regula  op-  6 
tima  est.     L.  quidem  Pliilippus  Q.  F.  magno  vir  ingenio 
in  primisque  clarus,  gloriari  solebat,  se  sine  ullo  munere 
adeptum  esse  omnia,  qua3  liaberentur  amplissima.     Dicebat 
idem  Cotta,  Curio.     Nobis   quoque  licet  in  hoc  quodam 
modo  gloriari.     Nam  prò  amplitudine  honorum,  quos  cune-  7 
tis  sufFragiis  adepti  sumus  nostro  quidem  anno,  quod  con- 
tigit  eorum  nemini,  quos  modo  nominavi,  sane    exiguus 
sumptus  asdilitatis  fuit.     Atque  etiam  ilte  impensae  meli- 8 
ores,  muri,  navalia,  portus,  aquarum  ductus,  omniaque,  quse 
ad  usum  rei  public^e  pertinent.     Quamquam,  quod  praesens  9 
tamquam  in  manum  datur,  jucundius  est  :   tamen  hsec  in 
posterum  gratiora.     Theatra,  porticus,  nova  tempia,  vere-  10 
cundius  reprehendo,  propter  Pompeium  :  sed  doctissimi  non 
probant,  ut  et  hic  ipse  Pausetius,  quem  multum  in  bis  libris 
secutus  sum,  non  interpretatus  :   et  Phalereus  Demetrius,  11 
qui  Periclem,  principem  Grtecise,  vituperat,  quod  tantam 
pecuniam  in  prseclara  illa  propylasa  conjecerit.     Sed  de  hoc 
genere  toto,  in  iis  libris,  quos  de  re  publica  scripsi,  dili- 
D  2 
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genter  est  disputatum.     Tota  igitur  ratio  ta-  12 
lar^sses^to beprT-  li^^a  largitionum  genere  vitiosa  est,  tempor- 
portioned  to  the  ibus  necessaria  ;  et  tum  ipsum  et  ad  facul- 
means     of    the  ^^^^^  accommodanda  et  mediocritate  mode- 

Giver. 

randa  est. 

XVIII. 

(fi)  On  Liber-       In  illo  autem  altero  genere  largiendi,  quod    - 
aiitp.    Euies  for  ^  Hberalitate  proficiscitur,  non  uno  modo  in 
mode  of  its  exer-  disparibus  causis  affecti  esse  debemus.     Alia  2 
cise.  causa  est  ejus,  qui  calamitate  premitur,  et 

ejus,  qui  res  meliores  quserit,  nullis  suis  rebus  adversis.  3 
Propensior  benignitas  esse  debebit  in  calamitosos,  nisi  forte 
erunt  digni  calamitate.  In  iis  tamen,  qui  se  adjuvari  vol- 
ent,  non  ne  affligantur,  sed  ut  altiorem  gradum  ascendant, 
restricti  omnino  esse  nullo  modo  debemus  :  sed  in  deligen- 
dis  idoneis  judicium  et  diligentiam  adhibere.  Nam  prae- 
clare  Ennius  : 

Benefacta  male  locata,  malefacta  arhitror. 
Quod  autem  tributum  est  bono  viro  et  grato,  in  eo  cum  ex  4 
ipso  fructus  est,  tum  etiam  ex  ceteris.     Temeritate  enim  5 
remota,  gr^tissima  est  liberalitas;   coque  eam  studiosius 
plerique  laudant,  quod  summi  cujusque  bonitas  commune 
perfugium  est  omnium.     Danda  igitur  opera  est,  ut  iis  6 
beneficiis  quam  plurimos  afficiamus,  quorum  memoria  libe- 
ris  posterisque  prodatur,  ut  iis   ingratis  esse  non  liceat. 
Omnes  enim  immemorem  beneficii  oderunt,  eamque  injuri-  7 
am  in  deterrenda  Hberalitate  sibi  etiam  fieri,  eumque,  qui 
faciat,  communem  hostem  tenuiorum  putant.     Atque  h^c  8 

Casea  in  which  benignitas  etiam  rei  publicje  est  utilis,  red- 
liberaiity  ia  weii  imi  e  scrvitutc  captos,  locupletari  tenuiores  : 
es  owe  ,  (^xxo^  quidem  vulgo  solitum  fieri  ab  ordine 

nostro,  in  oratione  Crassi  scriptum  copiose  videmus.     Hanc  9 
ergo  consuetudinem  benignitatis  largitioni  munerum  longe 
antepono.     Hsec  est  gravium  liominum  atque  magnorum  ; 
illa  quasi  assentatorum  populi,  multitudinis  levitatem  voi- 
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uptate  quasi  titillantium.      Conveniet  autem  cum  in  dando  10 
muuificum  esse,  tum  in  exigendo  non  acerbum  ;  in  omnique 
re  contrahenda,  vendendo,  emendo,  conducendo,  locando, 
vicinitatibus  et  confìniis  séquum  et  facilem,  multa  multis 
de  jure  suo  cedentem,  a  litibus  vero,  quantum  liceat  et  nes- 
cio  an  paulo  plus  etiam  quam  liceat,  abhorrentem.     Est  11 
enim  non  modo  liberale,  paulum  nonnunquam  de  suo  jure 
decedere,  sed  interdum  etiam  fructuosum.     Habenda  au-  12 
consistentiy  with  t^m  ratio  est  rei  familiaris,  quam  quidem  di- 
due  regard  to  our  labi  sinere,  flagitiosum  est,  sed  ita,  ut  illibe- 
private  means.       j-^litatis  avaritia3que  absit  suspicio.     Posse  13 
enim  liberalitate  uti,  non  spoliantem  se  patrimonio,  nimi- 

The  duty  of  l'um  est  pccunise  fructus  maximus.     Rectel4: 
nospitaiity.  etiam  a  Tlieoplirasto  est  laudata  hospitalitas. 

Est  enim,  ut  mihi  quidem  videtur,  valde  decorum,  patere 
domus  hominum  illustrium  liospitibus  illustribus:  idque 
etiam  rei  publicae  est  ornamento,  homines  externos  hoc 
liberalitatis  genere  in  urbe  nostra  non  egere.  Est  autem  15 
etiam  veliementer  utile  iis,  qui  lioneste  posse  multum  vol- 
unt,  per  liospites  apud  externos  populos  valere  opibus  et 
gratia.  Tlieoplirastus  quidem  scribit,  Cimonem  AthenislG 
etiam  in  suos  curiales  Laciadas  hospitalem  fuisse.  Ita  enim 
instituisse,  et  villicis  imperavisse,  ut  omnia  prseberentur, 
quicunque  Laciades  in  villam  suam  devertisset. 

XIX. 

Oa  Personal       QusB  autem  opera,  non  largitione,  benefi- 
Assistance,      ^.j^^  dantur,  liEec  tum  in  universam  rem  pub- 

wliich  may  be  ren- 

deredeithertothe  Hcam,  tum   in   smgulos   cives   conferuntur. 
Community  or  to  ]sram  in  jurc  cavere,  Consilio  juvare,  atque  2 

Individuals.  ,  ,        .  -,  ,      .      . 

Ch.  xix.— 24.      l^oc  scientise  genere  prodesse  quam  plurimis, 

(1)  A  knowi-  vehementer  et  ad  opes  augendas  pertinet,  et 

p?ndencV'and  ad  gratiam.      Itaque  cum  multa  pr^clara3 

legai    Advice    a  majoi'um,  tum  quod  optime  constituti  juris 

most      desirabie     .^. ^.^  ^^^^^^  scmpcr  in  honore  fuit  cognitio 

means  of  tendenng  J- 

tiiis  latter  kind.      atque  interpretatio  ;  quam  quidem  ante  hanc  4 
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confusionem  temporum  in  possessione  sua  principes  retlnu- 
erunt:  nunc,  ut  honores,  ut  omnes  clignitatis  gradus,  sic 
hujus  scientise  splendor  deletus  est:  idque  eo  indignius,  5 
quod  eo  tempore  hoc  contigit,  cum  is  esset,  qui  omnes  su- 
periores,  quibus  honore  par  esset,  scientia  facile  vicisset. 
Hasc  igitur  opera,  grata  multis,  et  ad  benefìciis  obstringen-  6 

Neariy    aiiied  ^^^  liomincs  accommodata.     Atque  huic  arti  7 
to   this  is  E 1  o-  finitima  est  dicendi  facultas,  et  gravior,  et  or- 
q  uè  ne  e.  natior.     Quid  enim  eloquentia  prasstabilius, 

vel  admiratione  audientium,  vel  spe  indigentium,  vel  eorum, 
qui  defensi  sunt,  gratia?     Huic  ergo  a  majoribus  nostrisS 
est  in  toga  dignitatis  principatus  datus.      Diserti  igitur  9 
liominis,  et  facile  laborantis,  quodque  in  patriis  est  moribus, 
multorum  causas  et  non  gravate  et  gratuito  defendentis, 

[Compiaint  of  beneficia  et  patrocinia  late  patent.     Admo- 10 
the  dearth  of  Ora-  nebat  me  res,  ut  hoc  quoque  loco  intermis- 

tors  at  tliis  time.l       •  i  -•  i.  .  .  , 

sionem  eloquentiìe,  ne  dicam  mteritum,  de- 
plorarem  :  ni  vererer,  ne  de  me  ipso  aliquid  viderer  queri. 
Sed  tamen  videmus,  quibus  extinctis  oratoribus,  quam  in 
paucis  spes,  quanto  in  paucioribus  facultas,  quam  in  multis 
sit  audacia.  Cum  autem  omnes  non  possint,  ne  multi  qui-  11 
dem,  aut  juris  periti  esse,  aut  diserti  ;  licet  tamen  opera 
prodesse  multis,  beneficia  petentem,  commendantem  judici- 
bus,  magistratibus,  vigilantem  prò  re  alterius,  eos  ipsos,  qui 
aut  consuluntur,  aut  defendunt,  rogantem  :  quod  qui  faci- 
unt,  plurimum  gratias  consequuntur,  latissimeque  eorum 
Wemustbecare-  manat  industria.     Jam  illud  non  sunt  admo-  12 

fui,  while  servine  t    /     -  •        •  ,     \       , 

some,  not  to  dis-  ^^^^^  (^^^  ^^"^^  ^'^  promptu)  ut  ammadver- 
obiigeothers.  tant,  cum  juvare  alios  velint,  ne  quos  offen- 

dant.  Saspe  enim  aut  eos  Icedunt,  quos  non  debent,  aut  13 
eos,  quos  non  expedit  :  si  imprudentes,  negligenti^e  est  ;  si 
scientes,  temeritatis.  Utendum  etiam  est  excusatione  ad-  14 
versus  eos,  quos  invitus  ofFendas,  quacunque  possis,  quare 
id,  quod  feceris,  necesse  fuerit,  nec  aliter  fiicere  potueris  : 
ceterisque  operis  et  officiis  erit  id,  quod  violatum  est,  com- 
pensandum. 
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XX. 

Personal  merit,       Sed  cum  in  liominibus  juvandis  aut  mores 
not  Fortune,  to  be  gpectari  aut  fortuna  soleat  :  dictu  quidem  est 

considered  in  be-  ,.         .  ,        ,  ,  •      i 

stowing  a  favor,  pi'oclive,  itaquG  vulgo  loquuntur,  se  m  bene- 
Thisis  arnie  more  f^giis  collocandis  mores  hominuin,  non  fortu- 
bv^irthaninthe  nam  sequi.     Honesta  oratio  est.     Sed  quis2 
observance.  est  tandem,  qui  inopis  et  optimi  viri  caus^ 

non  anteponat,  in  opera  danda,  gratiam  fortunati  et  poten- 
tis?     A  quo  enim  expeditior  et  celerior  remunerati©  foreS 
videtur,  in  eum  fere  est  voluntas  nostra  propensior.     Sed  4 
animadvertendum  est  diligentius,  quas  natura  rerum  sit. 
Nimirum  enim  inops  ille,  si  bonus  est  vir,  etiamsi  refeiTe 
gratiam  non  potest,  liabere  certe  potest.     Commode  autem,  5 
quicunque  dixit,  pecuniam  qui  habeat,  non  reddidisse  :   qui 
reddiderit,  non  liabere:    gratiam   autem  et  qui  retulerit, 

inducements  for  habere  :  et  qui  habeat,  retulisse.     At,  qui  se  6 
rlther^  tilln^tbl  locuplctcs,  lionoratos,  beatos  putant,ii  ne  ob- 
Eich.  ligari  quidem  beneficio  volunt  :  quin  etiam 

benefìcium  se  dedisse  arbitrantur,  cum  ipsi  quamvis  mag- 
num  aliquod  acceperint  ;  atque  etiam  a  se  autpostulari  aut 
cxpectari  aliquid  svispìcantur  :  patrocinio  vero  se  usos  aut 
clientes  appellari,  mortis  instar  putant.  At  vero  ille  tenuis,  7 
cum,  quicquid  factum  sit,  se  spectatum,  non  fortunam  pu- 
tat,  non  modo  illi,  qui  est  merìtus,  sed  etiam  illis,  a  quibus 
expectat  (eget  enim  multis)  gratum  se  videri  studet  :  ncque 
vero  verbis  auget  suum  munus,  si  quo  forte  fungitur,  sed 
etiam  extenuat.  Yidendumque  illud  est,  quod,  si  opulen-  8 
tum  fortunatumque  defenderis,  in  uno  ilio  aut  forte  in 
liberis  ejus  manet  gTatia  ;  sin  autem  inopem,  probum  ta- 
men  et  modestum,  omnes  non  improbi  humiles  (qua3  magna 
in  populo  multitudo  est)  praesidium  sibi  paratum  vident. 
Quamobrem  melius  apud  bonos,  quam  apud  fortunatos,  be-  9 

Ali  aiike  bave  iiefìcium  collocari  puto.    Danda  omnino  ope-  10 
a  daini  upon  U3,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^.  ^q^q^^  g^^-ig  facere  possimus  : 

but  some  stronger  '  ^  ... 

tbanothers.  sed  si  rcs  in  coiitentioncm  veniet,  nimirum 
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Themistocles  est  auctor  adhibendus  ;  qui  cum  consulere- 
tur,  utrum  bono  viro  pauperi,  an  minus  probato  di  viti  fìliam 
collocaret:  Ego  vero,  inquit,  malo  virum,  qui  pecunia  egeat, 
quam  peeuniam,  qua3  viro.     Sed  corrupti  mores  dejDrava-ll 
tique  sunt  admiratione  divitiarum.      Quarum  magnitudo 
quid  ad  unumquemque  nostrum  pertinet?     Illum  fortasse  12 
adjuvat,  qui  liabet  :  ne  id  quidem  semper  :  sed  fac  juvarej 
utentior  sane  sit  ;  honestior  vero  quomodo  ?     Quodsi  etiam  13 
bonus   erit   vii-,  ne  impediant   di  vitine,  quominus  j  uve  tur, 
modo  ne  adjuvent  ;  sitque  omne  judicium,  non  quam  lo- 
But  Services  of  cuples,  sed  qualis  quisque  sit.     Extremum  14 

whatever  kind  or  ,  .  •      ^  n    "  i 

,  ,  autem  pr^ceptum  in  benencns  operaque  dan- 

degree  must  con-  ri  i  i 

sist  wìtii  justice.  da,  ne  quid  contra  sequitatem  contendas,  ne 
quid  prò  injuria.  Fundamentum  enim  est  perpetuae  com- 
mendationis  et  fam^  justitia,  sine  qua  nihil  potest  esse  lau- 
dabile. 

XXI. 

m  Public  «^ery-  ^^^  (Juoniam  de  eo  genere  beneficiorum 
ices.  Of  wMcii  dictum  est,  quge  ad  singulos  spectant  :  dein- 
there  is  a  subdivi-  ^       ^^  ••       ^^  ^^  universos,  quaeque  ad  rem 

sioa  according  as         •*■  -^  _ 

they  are  bestowed  publicam  pertiuent,  disputandum  est.     Eo-  ^ 
upon  the  Commu-  ^^^^  autem  ipsorum  partim  ejusmodi  sunt, 

nity,  or  upon  the  ,  ,  .  . 

Tndividuais  com-  ut  ad  universos  cives  pertmeant,  partim  sm- 
posing  that  Com-  g^ios  ut  attingant,  quse  sunt  etiam  gratiora. 
munì  y.  Dauda  opera  est  omnino,  si  possit,  utrisque,  3 

nec  minus,  ut  etiam  singulis  consulatur  :  sed  ita,  ut  ea  res 
aut  prosit  aut  certe  ne  obsit  rei  publicas.     C;  Gracchi  fru-  4 
mentaria   magna   largitio  ;    exliauriebat    igitur   asrarium  ; 
modica  M.  Octavii,  et  rei  publicce  tolerabilis,  et  plebi  ne- 
cessaria, ergo  et  civibus  et  rei  publicam  salutaris.     In  primis  5 

DutiesofaPub-  autcm  videiidum  erit  ei,  qui  rem  publicam 
lic  officer  :  administrabit,  ut  suum  quisque  teneat,  ncque 

Ist,  to  provide  .  iti  . 

for  the  security  of  de  bonis  piivatorum  publice  demmutio  fiat. 
Property;  Perniciose  enim  Philippus  in  tribunatu,  cum  6 

legem  agrariam  ferret,  quam  tamen  antiquari  facile  passus 
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est,  et  in  eo  veliementer  se  moderatum  prsebuit  :  sed  cum 
in  agendo  multa  populariter,  tnm  illud  male,  non  esse  in 
civitate  duo  milia  hominum,  qui  rem  liaberent.      Capitalis  7 
oratio,  ed  ad  ^equationem  honorum  pertinens:    qua  peste 
quae  potest  esse  major  '^     Piane  enim  ob  causam  maxime,  8 
ut  sua  tuerentur,  res  publica3  civitatesque  constitut^e  sunt. 
Nam  etsi  duce  natura  congregabantur  homines,  tamen  spe  9 
custodite  rerum  suarum  urbium  prcesidia  quasrebant.     Dan-  10 

2diy,  so  to-man-  da  etiam  Opera  est,  ne,  quod  apud  majores 
age  the  Fiiiances,  j^Qg^j-os  ssepe  fìebat,  proptcr  serarii  tenuitatem 

that  tliere  be  no  ^  . 

necessity  for  enor-  assiduitatemque  bellorum,  tributum  sit  con- 
mous  taxatiou.  ferendum,  idque  ne  eveniat,  multo  ante  erit 
providendum.  Sin  quoe  necessitas  liujus  muneris  alicui  rei  11 
publicce  obvenerit  (malo  enim,  quam  nostras  ominari  ;  ncque 
tamen  de  nostra,  sed  de  omni  re  publica  disputo)  danda  erit 
opera,  ut  omnes  intelligant,  si  salvi  esse  velint,  necessitati 

Sdiy,  to  provide  essc   parcndum.      Atque   etiam   omnes,  qui  12 
a  proper  supp  y  0  publicam  erubemabunt,  consulere  debe- 

the  necessaries  of  i  &  ? 

Life.  bunt,  ut  earum  rerum  copia  sit,  qute  sunt  ne- 

cessari£e  ad  victum.     Quarum  qualis  comparatio  fieri  soleat  lo 
et  debeat,  non  est  necesse  disputare  :  est  enim  in  promptu  ; 
tantum  locus  attingendus  fuit. 

4tMy,tobeabove       Caput  autcm  cst  in  omni  procuratione  ne-  14 
ali   suspicion   of  gotil  et  muncris  publici,  ut  avaritise  pellatur 
corrupiiiy.        etiam  minima  suspicio.      Utinam,  inquit  C.  15 
Pontius  Samnis,  ad  illa  tempora  me  fortuna  reservasset,  et 
tum  essem  naius,  quando  Romani  dona  accÌ2Je7'e  ca?pissent  !  non 
essem  2'>assus  diutius  eos  imperare.     Nse  illi  multa  specula  ex-  16 
pectanda  fuerunt:    modo  enim  hoc  malum  in  liane  rem 
publicam  invasit.     Itaque  facile  patior,  tum  potius  Pon- 
tium  fuisse,  siquidem  in  ilio  tantum  fuit  roboris.     Nondum  17 
centum  et  decem  anni  sunt,  cum  de  pecuniis  repetundis  a 
L.  Pisone  lata  lex  est,  nulla  antea  cum  fuisset.     At  vero 

The  eviis  of  Ea-  postca  tot  Icgcs,  et  proxima3  quseque  dm-io- 
1^^^^^^-  res,  tot   rei,  tot   damnati,  tantum   Italicum 

bellum  propter  judiciorum  metum  excitatum,  tanta,  sub- 
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latis  legibiis  et  judiciis,  expilatio  direptioque  sociorum,  ut 
imbecillitate  aliorum,  non  nostra  virtute,  valeamus. 

XXII. 

incorruptibiiity       Laudat  Africanum  Pansetius,  quod  fuerit 
in  Public  charac-  ^bstinens.     Quidni  laudet?  sed  in  ilio  alia 

ters    enforced   by  ^ 

theExampieofthe  majora.  Laus  abstinentise  jion  hominis  est 
eiderandyounger  qq^^j^   ggd  etiam  temporum  iUoTum.     Omni  2 

Afeicanus,     and 

others.  Macedonum  gaza,  quse  fuit  maxima,  potitus 

PauUus  tantum  in  aerarium  pecuniae  invexit,  ut  unius  im- 
peratoris  prseda  finem  attulerit  tributorum  :   at  hic  nihil 
domum  suam  intulit  prseter  memoriam  nominis  sempiter- 
nam.     Imitatus  patrem  Africanus  niliilo  locupletior  Car-  3 
thagine  eversa.     Quid  ?  qui  ejus  collega  fuit  in  censura,  L.  4 
Mummius,  numquid  copiosior,  cum   copiosissimam  urbem 
funditus  sustulisset  ?     Italiam  ornare,  quam  domum  suam, 
maluit.     Quamquam  Italia  ornata,  domus  ipsa  mihi  vide- 
tur  ornatior.     Nullum  igitur  vitium  tgetrius  est  (ut  eo,  5 
unde  egressa  est,  referat  se  oratio)  quam  avaritia,  prseser- 
tim  in  principibus  et  rem  publicam  gubernantibus.     Habere  6 
enim  qusestui  rem  publicam  non  modo  turpe  est,  sed  scel- 
eratum  etiam  et  nefarium.     Itaque  quod  Apollo  PjthiusT 
oraculum  edidit,  Spartam  nulla  re  alia,  nisi  avaritia  esse 
perituram,  id  videtur  non  solum  Lacedcemoniis,  sed  etiam 
omnibus  opulentis  populis  prjedixisse.      Nulla   autem  re  8 
conciliare  facilius  benivolentiam   multitudinis  possunt  ii, 
qui  rei  publicse  preesunt,  quam  abstinentia  et  continentia. 
Leveiing  Meas-       Qui  vcro  SO  popularcs  volunt,  ob  eamque  9 

ures,  suda  as  Agra-  , 

rian  La^s,  Aboii-  c^^sam  aut  agranam  rem  temptant,  ut  pos- 
tion  of  Debts,  are  scssorcs  pcUantur  suis  scdibus,  aut  pecunias 
lic^  credirand^of  c^^^itiis  debitoribus  condonandas  putant  :  la- 
justice.  befactant  fundamenta  rei  publicss;   concor- 

diam  primum,  quse  esse  non  potest,  cum  aliis  adimuntur, 
aliis  condonantur  pecuniae  :  deinde  jequitatem,  quae  tollitur 
omnis,  si  habere  suum  cuique  non  licet.     Id  enim  est  prò-  10 
prium  (ut  supra  dixi)  civitatis  atque  urbis,  ut  sit  libera  et 
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non  sollicita  sute  rei  cujusque  custodia.     Atque  in  hac  per-  11 
nicie  rei  publicas  ne  illam  quidem  consequuntur,  quam  pu- 
tant,  gratiam.     Nam  cui  res  erepta  est,  est  inimicus  :  cui  12 
data  est,  etiam  dissimulat,  se  accipere  voluisse  :  et  maxime 
in  pecuniis  creditis  occultat  suum  gaudium,  ne  videatur 
non  fuisse  solvendo.     At  vero  ille,  qui  accepit  injuriam,  et  13 
meminit,  et  prse  se  fert  dolorem  suum  ;  nec,  si  plures  sunt 
ii,  quibus  improbe  datum  est,  quam  illi,  quibus  injuste 
ademptum  est,  idcirco  plus  etiam  valent.     Non  enim  nu- 
mero hJBc  judicantur,  sed  pendere.     Quam  autem  liabet  14 
sequitatem,  ut  agrum  multis  annis,  aut  etiam  sceculis,  ante 
possessum,  qui  nullum  liabuit,  habeat  :  qui  autem  habuit, 
amittat  ? 

XXIII. 

iiistoricai    in-       -^c  propter  hoc  injurijB  genus  Lacedaemo- 
stances:         j^ii  Lysandrum  ephorum  expulerunt;   Agin 

Lysandee,  ,  ^  -,  .  , 

^^^jg  regem,  quod  nunquam  antea  apud  eos  accid- 

TiBEEius    geac-  erat,  necaverunt.     Exque  eo  tempore  tant^e  2 

^"^^'  discordÌD3  secutas  sunt,  ut  et  tyranni  existe- 

rent,  et  optimates  exterminarentur,  et  .pr^eclarissime  con- 
stituta  res  publica  dilaberetur.     Nec  vero  ipsa  solum  ce- 3 
cidit,  sed  etiam  reliquam  Grseciam  evertit  contagionibus 
malorum,  quae  a  Lacedsemoniis  profectse  manarunt  latius. 
Quid  *?   nostros   Graccbos,  Ti.  Gracclii,  summi  viri,  fìlios,  4 
Africani  nepotes,  nonne  agrarice  contentiones  perdiderunt  ? 

aeattjs's  con-  -^^  ^^^^  Aratus  Sicyonius  jure  laudatur,  qui,  5 
duct  commended  cum  cjus  civitas  quinquaginta  annos  a  tyran- 
nis  teneretur,  profectus  Argis  Sicyonem,  clan- 
destino introitu  urbe  est  potitus.  Cumque  tjrannum  Ni- 
coclem  improviso  oppressisset,  sexcentos  exules,  qui  locu- 
pletissimi  fuerant  ejus  civitatis,  restituit,  remque  publicam 
adventu  suo  liberavit.  Sed  cum  magnani  animadverteret  6 
in  bonis  et  possessionibus  difficultatem,  quod  et  eos,  quos 
ipse  restituerat,  quorum  bona  alii  possederant,  egere  ini- 
quissimum  esse  arbitrabatur,  et  quinquaginta  annorum  pos- 
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sessiones  moveri  non  nimis  ^quum  putabat,  propterea  quod 
tam  longo  spatio  multa  hereditatibus,  multa  emptionibus, 
multa  dotibus  tenebantur  sine  injuria:  judicavit,  neque 
illis  adimi,  neque  bis  non  satisfieri,  quorum  Illa  fuerant, 
oportere.  Cum  igitur  statuisset,  opus  esse  ad  eam  rem  7 
constituendam  pecunia,  Alexandriam  se  proficisci  velie  dix- 
it,  remque  integram  ad  reditum  suum  jussit  esse  :  isque  ce- 
leriter  ad  Ptolemaeum,  suum  hospitem,  venit,  qui  tum  reg- 
nabat  alter  post  Alexandriam  conditam  ;  cui  cum  exposu-  8 
isset  patriam  se  liberare  velie,  causamque  docuisset,  a  rege 
opulento  vir  summus  facile  impetravit,  ut  grandi  pecunia 
adjuvaretur.  Quam  cum  Sicjonem  attulisset,  adhibuit  sibi  9 
in  consiiium  quindecim  principes,  cum  quibus  causas  cog- 
novit  et  eorum,  qui  aliena  tenebant,  et  eorum,  qui  sua  ami- 
serant  :  perfecitque  ^estimandis  possessionibus,  ut  persua- 
derei aliis,  ut  pecuniam  accipere  mallent,  possessionibus  ce- 
derent  :  aliis,  ut  commodius  putarent,  numerari  sibi,  quod 
tanti  esset,  quam  suum  recuperare.  Ita  perfectum  est,  ut 
omnes  concordia  constituta  sine  querela  discederent.  O  10 
virum  magnum,  dignumque,  qui  in  re  publica  nostra  natus 
esset  !  Sic  par  est  agere  cum  civibus,  non  (ut  bis  jam  vidi- 
mus)  liastam  in  foro  ponere,  et  bona  civium  voci  subjicere 
prseconis.  At  ille  Grgecus,  id  quod  fuit  sapientis  et  prce-11 
stantis  viri,  omnibus  consulendum  putavit.  Eaque  est  sum- 
The  truest  vna-  Hia  ratio  et  sapientia  boni  civis,  commoda 
dom  of  a  Patriot  civium  non  divellere,  atque  omnes  asquitate 

Ì3  to  secare  each  .  tt   i  •  •    •        t 

in  tiie  Enjoyment  ©adcm  contincrc.     Habitcnt  gratis  in  alieno. 
of  hì3  Property,  q^{^  jta?     Ut,  cum  cgo  emeiim,  ^edifica- 12 

and     to     provide      .         ^  .  ,  ^  .       .,       r» 

equa!  Eigiits  foi  l'^^j  tucar,  impcndam,  tu,  me  invito,  fruare 
aiL  meo  ?     Quid  est  aliud  aliis  sua  eripere,  aliis 

dare  aliena? 

Tabulae  vero  nova3  quid  habent  argumenti,  nisi  ut  emas 
mea  pecunia  fundum  ;  cum  tu  habeas,  ego  non  habeam 
pecuniam  ? 
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XXIV. 

Quain  ob  rem  ne  sit  fes  alienum,  quoti 

Debt  i3  as  much        ^  ^         ^  ^ 

as  pos8ibie  to  be  rei  publicai  noccat,  providendum  est  ;  (quod 
guarded  against,  multis  rationibus  caveri  potest  :)  non,  si  fu- 

and  Acts  for  the        .  i  i  -,  -i   -,  • 

Aboiition  of  Debt  ^^'^^  ^^  locupletes  suum  perdant,  debitores 
to    be    avoided.  lucrentur  alienum.    Nec  enim  ulla  res  velie-  2 

Ptiblic  Credit  the  ,.  ,,.  .•       -  ni 

stron-cst  Barrier  ^^^ntius  rem  publicam  contmet,  quam  fides  ; 

of    Government,  quse  esse   nulla  potest,  nisi  erit  necessaria 

Trat  Events*^  The  solutio  rerum  creditarum.      Nunquam  ve- 3 

duty  of  statesmen  hementius  actum  est,  quam  me  consule,  ne 

to  wakh  oTcr  the  g^j^gj^gi-yi,^      Armis  et  castris  temptata  res 

administration    of  ^ 

justice,  the  Con-  est   ab    omni  genere   liominum    et    ordine  : 

ductofPeaceand  -^^^    -^^    ^.^g^-^-     ^^^    j^^^    ^^^^^^    malum    de 

"War,   the    Pubhc     ^  ' 

Eevenues,  and  the  re  publica  tolleretur.     Nunquam  nec  majus  4 
terntory   of  the  ^g  alienum  fuit  ;  nec  melius  lieo  facilius  dis- 

Empire. 

solutum  est.  Fraudandi  enim  spe  sublata, 
solvendi  necessitas  consecuta  est.  At  vero  liic  nunc  vie- 5 
to'r,  tum  quidem  victus,  quae  cogitarat  cum  ipsius  intererat, 
tum  ea  perfecit,  cum  ejus  jam  niliil  interesset.  Tanta  in 
eo  peccandi  libido  fuit,  ut  hoc  ipsum  eum  delectaret,  pec- 
care, etiamsi  causa  non  esset. 

Ab  hoc  igitur  genere  largitionis,  ut  aliis  detur,  aliis  au-  6 
feratur,  aberunt  ii,  qui  rem  publicam  tuebuntur  :  in  primis- 
que  operam  dabunt,  ut  juris  et  judiciorum  sequitate  suum 
quisque  teneat  ;  et  ncque  tenuiores  propter  humilitatem 
circumveniantur,  ncque  locupletibus  ad  sua  vel  tenenda  vel 
recuperanda  obsit  invidia:  praeterea  quibuscunque  rebus 
vel  belli  vel  domi  poterunt,  rem  publicam  augeant  imperio, 
agris,  vectigahbus.  H^ec  magnorum  hominum  sunt  :  heec  7 
apud  majores  nostros  factitata  :  hsec  genera  officiorum  qui 
persequuntur,  cum  summa  utilitate  rei  publicce  magnam 
ipsi  adipiscentur  et  gratiam  et  gloriam. 

Attention  to  be       ^^  ^^^^  ^"^^^  utilitatum  pr33ceptis  Antipa-  8 
paidto  Health  and  ter  Tyrius,  Stoicus,  qui  Athenis  nuper  est 
Property.  mortuus,  duo  pra3terita  censet  esse  a  Panag- 
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tio,  valetudinis  curationem,  et  pecunige.     Quas  res  a  summo 
philosoplio  pr^teritas  arbitror,  quocl  essent  faciles  :    sunt 
certe  utiles.     Sed  valetudo  sustentatur  notitia  sui  corporis  ;  9 
et  observatione,  quse  res  aut  prodesse  soleant,  aut  obesse  ; 
et  continentia  in  victu  omni  atque  cultu,  corporis  tuendi 
causa  ;  et  praetermittendis  voluptatibus  ;  postremo  arte  eo- 
rum,  quorum    ad  scientiam  lisec  pertinent.      Res  autem  10 
famìlìaris  quseri  debet  iis  rebus,  a  quibus  abest  turpitudo  : 
conservari  autem  diligentia  et  parsimonia  :  eisdem  etiam 
rebus  augeri.     Has  res  commodissime  Xenoplion  Socrati-  11 
cus  persecutus  est  in  eo  libro,  qui  CEconomicus  inscribitur  : 
quem  nos  ista  fere  setate  cum  essemus,  qua  es  tu  nunc,  e 
Grseco  in  Latinum  convertimus. 

XXV. 

FouETH  General       Sed    utilitatum    comparatio,  quo- 
Head   of  De-  niam  hic  locus  erat  quartus,  a  Pansetio  pras- 

LIBEKATION.  . 

Comparison  termissus,  sgepe  est  necessaria.     iNam  et  cor-  2 
between  things  in  po^is  commoda  cum  externis,  et  externa  cum 

respect    of    their  ... 

Expediency,     II-  corporis,  et  ipsa  intcr   se   corporis,  et  ex- 
lustration  of  the  terna  cum  externis  comparar!  solent.     Cum  3 

manner  in  wliìch  ,         .  ...  .,  . 

such    comparison  extemis  corporis  hoc  modo   comparantur  : 
may  be  made.         valere  ut  malis,  quam  dives  esse.     Cum  cor- 
poris externa  hoc  modo:   dives  esse  potius,  quam  maxi- 
mis  corporis  viribus.     Ipsa  inter  se  corporis  sic  :  ut  bona 
valetudo  voluptati  anteponatur,  vires  celeritati.     Exter-  4 
norum  autem,  ut  gloria  divitiis,  vectigalia  urbana  rusticis. 
Ex  quo  genere  comparationis  illud  est  Catonis  senis;   a  5 
quo  cum  queereretur,  quid  maxime  in  re  familiari  expe- 
diret,  respondit,  bene  pascere.      Quid  secundum?      Satìs 
bene  pascere.     Quid  tertium  ?    Male  pascere.     Quid  quar- 
tum  1     Arare.     Et,  cum  ille,  qui  qusesierat,  dixisset,  Quid 
fenerari  f  tum  Cato,  Quid  hominem,  inquit,  occidere  ?     Ex  6 
quo  et  multis  aliis  intelligi  debet,  utilitatum  comparationes 
fieri  solere,  recteque  hoc  adjunctum  esse  quartum  exqui- 
rendorum  officiorum  genus.     Sed  toto  hoc  de  genere,  de  7 
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qu^erenda,  de  collocanda  pecunia,  vellem  etiam  de  utenda, 
commodius  a  quibusdam  optimis  viris  ad  Janum  medium 
sedentibus,  quam  ab  uUis  philosopliis  uUa  in  schola  dispu- 
tatur.  Sunt  tamen  ea  cognoscenda:  pertinent  enim  ad  8 
ntilitatem,  de  qua  hoc  libro  disputatum  est.  Keliqua  de- 
inceps  persequamur. 
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LIBER  TEETIUS. 
I. 

iNTEOBticTORY  PuBLiuM  Scipionein,  Marce^  fili,  eum,  qui 
Eemaeks.  primus  Africanus  appellatus  sit,  dicere  soli- 
Cicero' 8    own  ^^^^  scripslt  Cato,  Qui  fuit  fere  ejus  ^qualis, 

Eetiremeut      con-  ^  '  ^  j  t.  7 

trasted  with  that  Nunquam  se  minus  otiosum  esse,  quam  cum 
of  Scipio.    Scip-  Q^^Qg^^g  iiqq  mùius  Solimi,  quaiii  cum  solus  esset. 

lo's  was  the  effect 

of  choice,  Cicero' s  Magnifica  vcro  VOX  et  magno  viro  ac  sapiente  2 
arose  from  want  jig^a  :  qu£e  dcclarat,  illum  et  in  otio  de  neg- 

of  employment,  oc-        .,  .  .  ,.       ,.  ,         . 

casioned  by  recent  otiis  Cogitare  et  IH  Solitudine  secum  loqui 
Politicai    events.  solitum  ;  ut  ncquc  cessaret  unquam,  et  inter- 

But,  as  out  of  evil     ,  ,,  .         , ,      .  ,         -r, 

somegoodmayai-  ^^"^^  colloquio  altcrius  noH  cgcret.     Itaque 
ways  be   dra^ra,  dua3  rcs,  quss  languorcm  afferunt  ceteris,  il- 
empToysM^Msure  ^""^  acuebant,  otium  et  solitudo.     VellemS 
in  composing,  not  iiobis  hoc  idem  dicerc  liceret  :   sed  si  minus 
contentwithsiient  i^^itatione  tantam  ingenii  prìestantiam  con- 

Sleditation,     suca  °  ^ 

as  we  may  infer  scqui  possumus,  voluntate  Certe  proxime  ac- 
scipio  liked,  from  cedimus.     Nam  et  a  re  publica  forensibusq  uè  4 

the  fact  of  his  hav-  .... 

ing  left  no  records  negotiis  armis  impiis  vique  prohibiti,  otium 
of  his  writmgs.       perscquimur  :   et  ob  eam  causam,  urbe  re- 
lieta, rura  pcragrantes,  ssepe  soli  sumus.     Sed  nec  hoc  otium  o 
cum  Africani  otio,  nec  base  solitudo  cum  illa  comparanda 
est.     lUe  enim  requiescens  a  rei  publicee  pulchenirais  mu-  6 
neribus  otium  sibi  sumebat  aliquando,  et  e  coetu  liominum 
frequentiaque  interdum,  tamquam  in  portum,  se  in  solitu- 
dinem  recipiebat.     Nostrum  autem  otium  negotii  inopia,  7 
non  requiescendi  studio,  constitutum  est.      Extincto  enim 
senatu  deletisque  judiciis,  quid  est,  quod  dignum  nobis  aut 
in  curia  aut  in  foro  agere  possimus  ?     Ita,  qui  in  maxima  8 
cclebritate  atque  in  oculis  civium  quondam  vixerimus,  nunc 
fiigientes  conspectum  sceleratorum,  quibus  omnia  reduii- 
dant,  abdimus  nos,  quantum  licet,  et  saìpe  soli  sumus.     Sed  9 
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quia  sic  ab  hominibus  doctis  accepimus,  non  solum  ex  mal- 
is  eligere  minima  oportere  ;  sed  etiam  excei-pere  ex  bis 
ipsis,  si  quid  inesset  boni  :  propterea  et  olio  fruor,  non  ilio 
quidem,  quo  debebat  is,  qui  quondam  peperisset  otium  ci- 
Yitati  ;  nec  eam  solitudinem  languere  patior,  quam  mihi 
affert  necessitas,  non  voluntas.  Quamquam  Africanus  ma-  10 
jorem  laudem  meo  judicio  assequebatur.  Nulla  enim  ejus  11 
ingenii  monumenta  mandata  litteris,  nuUum  opus  otii,  nul- 
lum  solitudinis  munus  extat.  Ex  quo  intelligi  debet,  illum 
mentis  agitatione  investigationeque  earum  rerum,  quas  co- 
gitando consequebatur,  ncque  otiosum  nec  solum  unquam 
fuisse.  Nos  autem,  qui  non  tantum  roboris  habemus,  ut 
cooitatione  tacita  a  solitudine  abstrahamur,  ad  hanc  scri- 
bendi  operam  omne  studium  curamque  convertimus.  Ita-  12 
que  plura  brevi  tempore  eversa,  quam  multis  annis  stante 
re  publica,  scripsimus. 

TI. 

Exhortation  to       Scd  cum  tota  philosopllia,  mi  Cicero,  fru- 
Sut^phy"' ad-  g^^^^'^^  ®*  fructuosa,  nec  uUa  pars  ejus  inculta 
dressed  tovis  Son.  ac  deserta  sit  :  tum  nullus  feracior  in  ea  locus 
est  nec  uberlor,  quam  de  officiis,  a  quibus  constanter  hones- 
teque  vivendi  prascepta  ducuntur.     Quare  quamquam  a  2 
Cratippo  nostro,  prìncipe  hujus  memorile  philosophorum, 
licec  te  assidue  audire  atquc  accipeve  confido  :   tamen  con- 
ducere arbitror,  talibus  am-es  tuas  vocìbus  undique  circum- 
sonare  ;    nec  eas,  si  fieri  possit,  quicquam   aliud  audire. 
Quod  cum  omnibus  est  faciendum,  qui  vitam  bonestam  in-  3 
gredi  cogìtant,  tum  haud  scio  an  nemini  potius,  quam  tibi. 
Sustines  enim  non  parvam  expectationem  imitandce  indus-  4 
trise  nostrse,  magnani  honorum,  nonnullam  fortasse  nomi- 
nis.     Suscepisti  onus  prseterea  grave  et  Athenarum  et  Crat-  5 
ippi  :  ad  quos  cum  tamquam  ad  mercaturam  bonarum  ar- 
tium  sis  profectus,  inanem  redire  turpissimum  est,  dedeco- 
rantem  et  urbis  auctoritatem  et  magistri.     Quare  quantum  6 
conniti  animo  potes,  quantum  labore  contendere   (si  dis- 
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cendi  labor  est  potius,  quam  voluptas)  tantum  fac  ut  effi- 
cias  :   neve  committas,  ut,  cum  omnia   suppeditata  sint  a 
nobis,  tute  tibi  defuisse  videare.     Sed  haec  hactenus.    Multa  7 
enim  saepe  ad  te  coliortandi  gratia  scripsimus.     Nunc  ad 
reliquam  partem  propositse  divisionis  revertamur. 
FiFTH    Geì^eeal       Pansetius  igitur,  qui  sine   controversia 8 
Head   of   De-  ^.q  officiis  accuratissime  disputavit,  quemque 

LIBEEATION.  ,  .  ,  ti   '^   •  ^  ,•       • 

nos,  correctione    quadam    adnibita,  potissi- 

Conflict  be-  '  ^       ,  . 

tween    Morai  Hium  sccuti  sumus,  tribus  gcncnbus  propos- 

Rectìtude  and  itis,  in  quibus  deliberare  homines  et  consul- 

Thìs  subject  has  t^^*®  ^l®  officio  solcrent  ;   uno,  cum  dubita- 

been  passed  over  rent,  honestumnc  id  esset,  de  quo  ageretur, 

by  Pan^tius,  not,  .  ^,  .,  ^  .       ^m 

however  inten-  ^^  turpe:  altero,  utilene  esset  an  mutile: 
tìonaiiy,  as  some  tcrtio,  SÌ  id  quod  specicm  haberet  honesti, 
suppose.  pugnaret  cum  eo  quod  utile  videretur,  quo 

modo  ea  discerni  oporteret  :   de  duobus  generibus  primis 
tribus  libris  explicavit  :  de  tertio  autem  genere  deinceps  se 
scripsit  dicturum,  nec  exsolvit,  quod  promiserat.     Quod  eo  9 
magis  miror,  quia  scriptum  a  discipulo  ejus  Posidonio  est, 
triginta  annis  vixisse  Panaetium,  posteaquam  illos  lib^os 
edidisset.     Quem  locum  miror  a  Posidonio  brevi^er  esse  10 
tactum  in  quibusdam  commentariis,  prgesertim  *^um  scribat, 
nullum  esse  locum  in  tota  pliilosophia  tam  necessarium. 
Minime  vero  assentior  iis,  qui  negar*,  eum  locum  a  Pan^- 11 
tio  prsetermissum,  sed  consulto  relictum,  nec  omnino  scri- 
bendum  fuisse  ;  quia  nunquam  posset  utilitas  cum  hones- 
tate  pugnare.    De  quo  alterum  potest  habere  dubitationem,  12 
adhibendumne  fuerit  hoc  genus,  quod  in  divisione  Panastii 
tertium  est,  an  piane  omittendum:   alterum  dubitari  non 
potest,  quin  a  Panaetio  susceptum  sit,  sed  relictum.     Nam  13 
qui  e  divisione  tripartita  duas  partes  absolverit,  huic  ne- 
cesse  est  restare  tertiam.     Prseterea  in  extremo  libro  tertio 
de  hac  parte  pollicetur  se  deinceps  esse  dicturum.     Accedit  14 
eodem  testis  locuples,  Posidonius,  qui  etiam  scribit  in  qua- 
dam epistola,  P.  Rutilium  Rufum  dicere  solere,  qui  Panae- 
tium  audierat,  ut  nemo  pictor  esset  iuventus,  qui  in  Coa 
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Venere  eam  partem,  qnam  Apelles  inchoatam  reliquisset, 
absolveret  (oris  enim  pulcliritudo  reliqiii  corporis  imitandi 
spem  auferebat),  sic  ea,  quas  Panfetius  prse terni isisset  et  non 
perfecisset,  propter  eorum,  quae  perfecisset,  praestantiam  ne- 
minem  esse  persecutum. 

III. 

Therenevercan       Quam  ob  rem  de  judicio  Pan£etii  dubitar! 
t»e  any  rcai  con-  ^^^^^  potest  :  rectcne  autem  banc  tertiam  par- 

flict    bet^'een    the  '-  ^  ... 

two,  silice,  as  soc-  tem  ad  exqiùrendum  officium  adjimxerit  an 
ratea   wiseiy  ob-  gg(,yg  ^q  qq  fortasse  disputari  potest.     Nani  2 

served,    they    are  t  o      • 

naturaiiy  aiiied  to  sìve  honestum  solum  bonum  est,  ut  Stoicis 
each  other:  it  is  placet;  sivc  quod  honcstum  est,  id  ita  sum- 

only  &  spccious  02)-  i         t  -r.      • 

pearance  of  Expo-  nium  bonum  cst,  qucmadmodum  Feripate- 
diency   that  can  ^j(.jg  yestris  vidctur,  ut  Omnia  ex  altera  parte 

comeintoOoUision  .  ...  .    .  ,     , 

with  Morai  Recti-  Collocata  Yix  mimmi  momenti  instar  nabe- 
tude:  ant:    dubitandum  non    est,  quin  nunquam 

possit  utilitas  cum  lionestate  contendere.     Itaque  accepi-3 
mus,  Socratem  execrari  solitum  eos,  qui  primum  lisec,  na- 
tura cohaerentia,  opinione  distraxissent.     Cui  quidem  ita  4 
sunt  Stoici  assensi,  ut  et  quicquid  honestum  esset,  id  utile 
esse  censerent;  nec  utile  quicquam,  quod  non  honestum. 
(iience    Pana^tius  Quodsi  is  esset  Paiiietius,  qui  virtutemprop-5 
had  good  reason  tcrca  colendam  diceret,  quod  ea  efRciens  uti- 
pTesent'^rfifaid  lì^atis  essct  ;    ut  ii,  qui  res   expetendas  vel 
proper  subject  of  voluptate  vcl  iudolentia  metiuntur:   liceret 
luquiry,)  ^-  (jJQere,  utilitatem  aliquando  cum  honestate 

pugnare.  Sed  cum  sit  is,  qui  id  solum  bonum  judicet,  6 
quod  honestum  sit  ;  quas  autem  huic  repugnent  specie  qua- 
dam  utilitatis,  eorum  ncque  accessione  meliorem  vitam  fieri 
nec  decessione  pejorem  :  non  videtur  ejusmodi  debuisse  de- 
liberationem  introducere,  in  qua,  quod  utile  videretur,  cum 
eo,  quod  honestum  est,  compararetur.  Etenim  quod  sum- 7 
mum  bonum  a  Stoicis  dicitur,  convenienter  naturo3  vivere, 
id  habet  liane,  ut  opinor,  sententiam,  cum  virtute  congru- 
ere  semper  ;  cetera  autem,  qua3  secundum  naturain  essent, 
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ita  legere,  si  ea  virtuti  non  repugnarent.     Quod  cum  ita  8 

sit,  putant  quidam,  liane  comparationem  non  recte  intro- 

ductam,  nec  omnino  de  eo  genere  quicquam  preecipiendum 

fuisse. 

whether  we  take       Atque  iUud  quidem  honestum,  quod  prò-  9 

perfect  or  absoiute  prie  vereque  dictur,  id  in  sapientibus  est  so- 

Moral      Eectitude    t  '    j.    j.       t      ^^•  „    j.„  ^ 

lis,  neque  a  virtute  divelli  unquam  potest. 
oniy  in  a  perfectiy  In  iis  autem,  in  quibus  sapientia  perfeeta  non 
wiseMan,  ^^^^  ipsum  illud  quidem  perfectum  honestum 

nullo  modo,  similitudines  honesti  esse  possunt.     Hsec  enim  10 
omnia  officia,  de  quibus  liis  libris  disputamus,  media  Stoici 
appellant  :  ea  communia  sunt,  et  late  patent  ;  qu£e  et  in- 
genii  bonitate  multi  assequuntur  et  progressione  discendi. 
Illud  autem  officium,  quod  rectum  iidem  appellant,  per- 11 
fectum  atque  absolutum  est,  et,  ut  iidem  dicunt,  omnes  nu- 
meros  habet  ;  nec,  praeter  sapientem,  cadere  in  quemquam 
or  what  ìs  popu-  potest.     Cum  autcm  aliquid  actum  est,  in  12 
uiariy  accepted  as  quo  media  officia  comparcant,  id  cumulate 

such,  and  attain-      .  -,   ^  r»     ,  ,  -,         -, 

abie   by  ali,  al-  '^idctcr  essc  pertcctum,  propterea  quod  vul- 
though  reaiiy  oniy  gus,  quid  absit  a  pcrfccto,  non  fere  intelli- 

ashadowof  thefor-      •,  ,  ,  .,,■,..,.,.■,  ,     , 

mer.  Thi3,howev-  8^*'   quatcnus  autcm  mtelligit,  nibil  putat 
er,  is  the  kind  of  prsetermissum.     Quod  idem  in  poèmatis,  in  13 
wri?e*^^conIìde?-  P^^*"^'^^  "^^  ^'^^'^ì^  ì^  aliisque  compluribus,  ut 
ing,  the  duties  de-  delectcntur  imperiti  laudentque  ea,  quee  lau- 
rivabie  from  it  be-  (^^.nda  non  sint,  ob  eam,  credo,  causam,  quod 

ing    those     called    _  .... 

media  by  the  Sto-  insit  in  his  aliquid  probi,  quod  capiat  ig- 
^^^-  naros,  qui  quidem,  quid  in  quaque  re  vitii  sit, 

nequeant  judicare.     Itaque  cum  sunt  docti  a  peritis,  de- 
sistunt  facile  sententia. 

lY. 

Hsec  igitur  officia,  de  quibus  liis  libris  disserimus,  quasi 
secunda  qusedam  honesta  esse  dicunt,  non  sapienti um  modo 
propria,  sed  cum  omni  hominum  genere  communia.  Ita- 
que his  omnes,  in  quibus  est  virtutis  indoles,  commoventur. 
Nec  vero  cum  duo  Decii  aut  duo  Scipiones  fortes  viri  com-  2 
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memorantur,  aut  cum  Fabricius  aut  Aristides  justus  nomi- 
natur,  aut  ab  illis  fortitudinis,  aut  ab  bis  justitise,  tamquam 
a  sapiente,  petitur  exemplum.     Nemo  enim  horum  sic  sap-  3 
iens,  ut  sapientem  volumus  intelligi  ;  nec  ii,  qui  sapientes 
babiti  et  nominati,  M.  Cato  et  C.  Lselius,  sapientes  fuerunt  ; 
ne  illi  quidem  septem  :  sed  ex  mediorum  officiorum  fre- 
quentia  similitudinem  quandam  gei^ebant  speciemque  sapi- 
entiura.     Quocirca  nec  id,  quod  vere  bonestum  est,  fas  est  4 
cum  utilitatis  repugnantia  comparari  ;   nec  id,  quod  com- 
muniter  appellamus  bonestum,  quod  colitur  ab  iis,  qui  bon- 
os  se  viros  haberi  volunt,  cum  emolumentis  unquam  est 
comparandum.     Tamque  id  bonestum,  quod  in   nostram  5 
intelligentiam  cadit,  tuendum  conservandumque  nobis  est, 
quam  ilkid,  quod  proprie  dicetur  vereque   est  bonestum, 
sapientibus.     Aliter  enim  teneri  non  potest,  si  qua  ad  vir-  6 
tutem  est  facta  progressio.     Sed  h^ec  quidem  de  bis,  qui 
Expediencynev-  conservatione  officiorum  existimantur  boni. 

w^ Mli'EectT-  Q^^^  '^^^*^^^   «^^i^   metiuntur  emolumentis? 
tude,  et  commodis,  neque  ea  volunt  prasponderari 

bonestate,  ii  solent  in  deliberando  bonestum  cum  eo,  quod 
utile  putant,  comparare:  boni  viri  non  solent.  ItaqueS 
existimo  Pansstium,  cum  dixerit  bomines  solere  in  bac 
comparatione  dubitare,  boc  ipsum  sensisse,  quod  dixerit,  so- 
lere modo,  non  etiam  oportere.  Etenim  non  modo  pluris  9 
putare  quod  utile  videatur,  quam  quod  bonestum,  sed  bsec 
etiam  inter  se  comparare  et  in  bis  addubitare,  turpissi- 
mum  est. 

but  oniy  seerns  to       Quid  ergo  est,  quod  nonnunquam  dubita- 10 
do  so  ;  because  an  tioucm  afFcrrc  solcat  considcraudumque  vi- 

improper  estimate    .  r./^-i«  tii-. 

isformedoftheMo-  dcatur  i  Credo,  SI  quando  dubitatio  acci- 
raiityofths Action.  ^[^^  quale  sit  id,  de  quo  consideretur.  Ssepe  11 
enim  tempore  fìt,  ut,  quod  turpe  plerumque  baberi  soleat, 
inveniatur  non  esse  turpe.  Exempli  causa  ponatur  ali- 
quid,  quod  pateat  latius.  Quod  potest  majus  esse  scelus,  12 
quam  non  modo  hominem,  sed  etiam  familiarem  hominem 
occidere"?     Num  igitur  se  astrinxit  scelere,  si  qui  tjran- 
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num  occidit,  quamvis  familiarem  ?      Populo  quidem  Ho-  13 
mano  non  videtur,  qui  ex  omnibus  prseclaris  factis  illud 
pulcherrimum  existimat.     Vicit  ergo  utilitas  honestatem? 
Immo  vero  honestatem  utilitas  est  consecuta. 

Hence     there       Itaque,  ut  sine  ullo  errore  dijudicare  pos-  14 
mus       e     som    gj^^^g  g-  qy^ndo  cum  ilio  quod  honestum  in- 

Standai'a,       some  '         ■■■  ^ 

Criterionforjudg-  telligimus  pugnare  id  videbitur  quod  appel- 
iag  of  the  morai-  j^j^^g  ^^^^Iq   fomiula  quìsdam  constituenda 

ity  of  an   action,  '  ^ 

when  tiiere  is  oc-  est,  quam  si  sequemur  in  comparatione  re- 
casion  for  doubt.  j^^j^   ^]j  officio  nunquam  recedemus.      Erit  15 

The    Stoical    dee-  '  ■"■         ^ 

trine  wiii  suppiy  autom  hsec  formula  Stoicorum  rationi  dis- 
us  with  one,  ciplin£eque  maxime  consentanea  :  quam  quid- 
tuous  is  expedi,  ©m  his  libris  propterea  sequnnur,  quod, 
ent;"  and,  "iVb^/i-  quamquam  et  a  veteribus  Academicis  et  a 
^^^';7;.J^7;^^;Peripateticis  vestris,  qui  quondam  iidem 
virtuous:'  erant,  quse  honesta  sunt   anteponuntur  iis  . 

qu£e  videntur  utilia  ;  tamen  splendidius  h^ec  ab  eis  disse- 
runtm*  quibus,  quicquid  honestum  est,  idem  utile 
videtur,  nec  utile  quicquam,  quod  non  honestum; 
quam  ab  iis  quibus  aut  honestum  aliquid  non  utile,  aut 
utile  non  honestum.  Nobis  autem  nostra  Academia  mag-  16 
nam  licentiam  dat,  ut  quodcunque  maxime  probabile  oc- 
currat,  id  nostro  jure  liceat  defendere.  Sed  redeo  ad  for- 
mulam. 

V. 

Thus  (1)  injus-       Detrahere  igitur  alteri  aliquid,  et  homin- 
tice  to  another  for.  ^^  hominis  incommodo  suum  auoere  com- 

selfish  aggrandize-  .  ,  ^ 

ment  must  lead  modum,  magis  est  contra  naturam,  quam 
to  the  Dissolution  jj^Q^g^  quam  paupertas,  quam  dolor,  quam 
which  is  mo3t  cctcra,  qua3  possunt  aut  corpori  accidere  aut 
naturai  to  man.  rebus  externis.  Nam  principio  toUit  con- 2 
victum  humanum  et  societatem.  Si  enim  sic  erimus  af- 
fecti,  ut  propter  suum  quisque  emolumentum  spoliet  aut 
violet  alterum,  dirumpi  necesse  est  eam,  quce  maxime  est 
secundum   naturam,  humani  generis   societatem.      Ut,  si  3 
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tinumquodqiie  membrum  sensum  hiinc  liaberet  ut  posse  pu- 
taret  se  valere,  si  proximi  membri  valetudinem  ad  se  tra- 
diixisset,  debilitari  et  interire  totum  corpus  necesse  esset  ; 
sic,  si  unus  quisque  nostrum  ad  se  rapiat  commoda  aliorum, 
detrahatque  quod  cuique  possit,  emolumenti  sui  gratia,  so- 
cietas  liominum  et  communitas  evertatur  necesse  est.  Nam  4 
sibi  ut  quisque  malit,  quod  ad  usum  vitse  pertineat,  quam 
alteri  acquirere,  concessum  est  non  repugnante  natura  : 
illud  natura  non  patitur,  ut  aliorum  spoliis  nostras  facul- 

(Comparison  in  tatcs,  copias,  opes  àugcamus.     Ncque  vero  5 
tiu3   respect  be-  j^^^»  solum  natura,  id  est  iure  Pentium,  sed 

tween  the  natu-  oc 

r al  Body  and  the  ctiam  Icgibus  populorum,  quibus  in  singulis 
Body  social.)  civitatibus  rcs  publica  continetur,  eodem 
modo  constitutum  est,  ut  non  liceat  sui  commodi  causa  no- 
cere  alteri.  Hoc  enim  spectant  leges,  hoc  volunt,  incoi-  6 
umem  esse  civium  conjunctionem  :  quam  qui  dirimunt, 
eos   morte,  exilio,  vinclis,  damno   coércent.      Atque  hoc  7 

it  i3  not  oniy  a  multo  magis  cfficit  ipsa  naturse  ratio,  quge  est 
vioiation   of  the  jg-^  divina  et  humaua,  cui  parere  qui  velit 

LaAV  of  Nature,  but 

aiso  of  the  ciyii  (omnes  autcm  parebunt,  qui  secundum  na- 
^^^^^-  turam  volent  vivere)  nunquam  committet, 

ut  alienum  appetat,  et  id,  quod  alteri  detraxerit,  sibi  assu- 

The    common  ^^^*     Etenim  multo  magis  est  secundum  na-  8 
Good  ahvays  to  be  turam  cxcclsitas  animi  et  magnitudo,  itera- 
dividuai      Good'  ^1"®    communitas,  justitia,  liberalitas,  quam 
This  is  a  primary  voluptas,  quam  vita,  quam  diviti^e:  quee  quid- 
Lawo  Nature.      ^^^  contcmiiere  et  prò  nihilo  ducere,  com- 
parantem  cum  utilitate  communi,  magni  animi  et  excelsi 
est.     Detrahere  autem  de  altero  sui  commodi  causa,  magis  9 
est  centra  naturam,  quam  mors,  quam  dolor,  quam  cetera 
generis  ejusdem.     Itemque  magis  est  secundum  naturam,  10 
prò  omnibus  gentibus,  si  fieri  possit,  conservandis  aut  ju- 
vandis  maximos  labores  molestiasque  suscipere,  imitantem 
Herculem  illum,  quem  hominum  fama,  beneficiorum  memor, 
in  concilio  ccelestium  collocavit,  quam  vivere  in  solitudine, 
non  modo  sine  uUis  molestiis  sed  etiam  in  maximis  volup- 
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tatibus,  abundantem  omnibus  copiis,  ut  excellas  etiam  pul- 
chritudine  et  viribus.     Quocirca  optimo  quisque  et  splen- 11 
didissimo  ingenio  longe  illam  vitam  huic  anteponit.     Ex  12 
quo  efficitur,  hominem  natur^e  obedientem  homini  nocere 
non  posse.      Deinde   qui  alterum  violat,  ut  ipse  aliquid  13 
commodi  consequatur,  aut  niliil  existimat  se  facere  contra 
naturam  ;  aut  magis  fugiendam  censet  mortem,  pauperta- 
tem,  dolorem,  amissionem  etiam  liberorum,  propinquorum, 
amicorum,  quam  facere  cuipiam  injuriam.     Si  nihil  existi-  14 
mat  contra  naturam  fieri  liominibus  violandis,  quid  cum  eo 
disseras,  qui  omnino  hominem  ex  homine  tollat?     Sin  fu-  15 
giendum  id  quidem   censet,  sed  multo   illa   pejora,  mor- 
tem, paupertatem,  dolorem  ;  errat  in  eo,  quod  ullum  aut 
corporis  aut  fortunee  vitium  vitiis  animi  gravius  existimat. 

VI. 

And  (2)  the  in-       Ergo  unum  debet  esse  omnibus  proposi- 
terestsofindivid-  ^^^  ^xt  eadem  sit  utilitas  uniuscuius- 

uals  are  insepara-  ** 

bie  from  those  of  que  et  universorum:  quam  si  ad  se  quis- 
the    Community.  ^^^  rapiet,  dissolvctur  omnis  humana  con- 

Extent  of  the  re-     -^      .       -^ 

suiting  obiìgation  sortio.  Atque  etiam,  si  hoc  natura  preescri-  2 
imposed  upon  US.  \yH^  ^t  liomo  liomini,  quicunquc  sit,  ob  eam 
ipsam  causam,  quod  is  homo  sit,  consultura  velit,  necesse  est 
secundum  eandem  naturam  omnium  utilitatem  esse  com- 
munem.  Quod  si  ita  est,  una  continemur  omnes  et  eadem  3 
lege  natura  :  idque  ipsum  si  ita  est,  certe  violare  alterum 
natur^e  lege  prohibemur.  Verum  autem  primum,  verum 
igitur  extremum.     Nam  illud  quidem  absur-  4 

Nor    must    we     »  a 

draw  any  dìstinc-  dum  cst,  quod  quidam  dicunt,  parenti  se  aut 
tion  between  our  ^^^^..  ^^-j^jj  detracturos  sui  commodi  causa  ; 

Eelations  and 

Members  of  the  aliam  rationem  esse  civium  reliquorum.     Hi  5 
Community      at  g-j^-  j^-]^jj  juris,  nullam  socictatem  communis 

large,      else      ^6         .  .        . 

shouid  subvert  the  utilitatis  causa  statuunt  esse  cum  civibus  ; 
social  intercourse  q^g^  scutcntia  omuem   societatem  distrahit 

of  our  community,      ...  /-v    •  •    • 

or   between    our  civitatis.     Qui  autem  civium  rationcm  di-  G- 
own    c;pmmunity  cunt  liabcndam,  extern  orum  negant,  ii  diri- 
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and  Foreign  na-  muiit    commuiieiii   liumani  generis    societa- 
lions;    by  which  ^^^  sublata,  beneficentia,  liberalitas, 

■\ve  snould  destroy  '■  '  '  ' 

ali  intercourse  be-  bonitas,  justitia  fuiiditus  tollitur.      Quse  qui 
tweenthemoreex-  tollunt,  etiam  adversus  deos  immortales  im- 

tended  Communi- 
ty of  Manidnd,  in  pii  judicaiidi  sunt.     Ab  liis  enim  constitutam  7 

other  words,  vio-  j^ter  homines  societatem  evertunt  :  cujus  so- 
late   Justice    and      ,         .  .     .  .  ... 

the  other  virtuea  cictatis  artissimum  vinculum  est,  magis  arbi- 
in  general.  trari  esse  centra  naturam,  hominem  homini 

detrahere  sui  commodi  causa,  quam  omnia  incommoda  sub- 
ire vel  externa  vel  corporis  vel  etiam  ipsius  animi,  qu£e 

Two  particuiar  vaccnt  iiijustitia.     Ha3c  enim  una  virtus  om-  8 
questiona  of  Casu-  nium  cst  domina  et  regina  virtutum.     For- 
13  ry  piopose  .       gj^g^i^  quispiani  dixerit  :    Nonne  igitur  sapi- 
ens, si  fame  ipse  confici atur,  abstulerit  cibum  alteri,  homini 
ad  nuUam  rem  utili  ?     Minime  vero.     Non  enim  mihi  est  9 
vita  mea  utilior,  quam  animi  talis  afFectio,  neminem  ut  vi- 
olem  commodi  mei  gratia.     Quid?  si  Phalarim,  crudelem  10 
tjTannum  et  immanem  vir  bonus,  ne  ipse  frigore  confìcia- 
tur,  vestitu  spoliare  possit,  nonne  faciat?     Hcec  ad  judi-11 

First  Case  con-  caiidum   sunt    facilHma.     Nani  si  quid   ab 
sidered   and  de-  homine  ad  nullam  partem  utili,  utilitatis  tuce 

termined  :  -,    ,  .      .    ,  n         •  ^ 

causa  detraxeris,  mhumane  tecens  contraque 
naturce  legem  :  sin  autem  is  tu  sis,  qui  multam  utilitatem  rei 
publicie  atque  hominum  societati,  si  in  vita  remaneas,  af- 
ferro possis,  si  quid  ob  eam  causam  alteri  detraxeris,  non 
sit  reprehendendum.      Sin  autem  id  non  sit  ejusmodi,  suum  12 
cuique  incommodum  ferendum  est  potius  quam  de  alterius 
commodis  detrahendum.     Non  igitur  magis  est  contra  na-  13 
turam  morbus  aut  egestas  aut  quid  ejusmodi,  quam  detrac- 
tio  atque  appetitio  alieni  ;  sed  communis  utilitatis  derelic- 
tio  contra  naturam  est  ;  est  enim  injusta.     Itaque  lex  ipsa  14 
naturae,  quìe   utilitatem  hominum  conservat  et  continet, 
decernit  profecto,  ut  ab  homine  inerti  atque  inutili  ad  sap- 
ientem,  bonum,  fortem  virum  transferantur  res  ad  viven- 
dum  necessari£e;   qui,  si   occiderit,  multum   de   communi 
utilitate  detraxerit  :   modo  hoc  ita  faciat,  ut  ne  ipse  de  se 
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bene  existimans  seseque  diligens  liane  causam  liabeat  ad 
injuriam.     Ita  semper  officio  fungetur,  utilitati  consulens  15 
hominum,  et  ei  quam  ssepe  commemoro,  human^e  societati. 

Second  Case  con-  Nam  quod  ad  Phalarim  attinet,  perfacile  ju- 16 
-siderea  and   de-  dicium  est.     Nulla  est  enim  societas  nobis 
'  cum  tyrannis,  et  potius  stimma  distractio  est  : 

neque  est  centra  naturam,  spoliare  eum,  si  possis,  quem  est 
honestum  necare  :  atque  hoc  omne  genus  pestiferura  atque  17 
impium  ex  hominum    communitate   exterminandum   est. 
Etenim  ut  membra  quasdam  amputantur,  si  et  ipsa  san-  18 
guine  et  tamquam  spiritu  carere  coeperunt,  et  nocent  reli- 
quis  partibus  corporis  :  sic  ista  in  figura  hominis  feritas  et 
immanitas  belu^e  a  communi  tamquam  humanitatis  cor- 
pore  segreganda  est.     Hujus  generis  qusestiones  sunt  om-  19 
nes  eae,  in  quibus  ex  tempore  officium  exquiritur. 

VII. 

To  revert  to       Ejusmodi  igitur  crcdo  res  Pansetium  per- 

^yriter  wouid  be-  seci^turum  tuisse,  nisi  ahqui  casus  aut  occu- 

yond  doubt  bave  patio  consilium  ejus  pcremissct.     Ad  quas  2 

torrTqneslìous,  ^P^f^  consultationcs   ex   superioribus  libris 

had  be  not  been  satis  multa  prsecepta  sunt,  quibus  perspici 

fiXbrn'hisTrr  P^^^^*'  ^"^^  ^^^  propter  turpitudinem  fugien- 

tise    on    Etbics.  dum  ;  quid  sit,  quod  idcirco  fugiendum  non 

CiGEEo   tberefore  gj^,  quod  omniuo  turpe  non  est.     Sed  quo- 3 

professes  to  follow       .  .   .      , 

out  bis   system:  mam  open  mchoato,  prope  tamen  absoluto, 
and  begins  with  tamquam  fastigium  imponimus  :   ut  geome- 

tbis  Postulate  '         ,  t       .  >       -,  , 

Tbat  Hones-  ^^'^  solent  non  omnia  docere,  sed  postulare, 
tum  is  eìtber  ut  quondam  sibi  concedantur,  quo  facilius, 

tbeonlyCrood  i        -  t         ,         • 

or  tbe  cbief  ^"^  voluiit,  expliceiit  :  SIC  ego  a  te  postulo, 
Good.  mi  Cicero,  ut  milii  concedas,  si  potes,  niliil, 

praeter  id  quod  honestum  sit,  propter  se  esse  expetendum. 
Sin  hoc  non  licet  per  Cratippum  :  at  illud  certe  dabis,  quod  4 
honestum   sit,  id   esse   maxime  propter   se   expetendum. 
Milli  utrumvis  satis  est  :  et  tum  hoc,  tum  illud  probabilius 
videtur,  nec  prceterea  quicquam  probabile.     Ac  primum  in  5 
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pan^tius  was  hoc  Pan5»tiiis  clefendendus  est,  quod  non  uti- 

r'^relgailin^^a  ^^^  ^"^  honestis   pugnare   aliquando   posse 

seeming  contrarie-  dixei'it  (neque  enim  ei  fas  erat),  sed  ea  quse 

ty  between  Expe-  ^j^lerentur  utilia.      Nihil  vero    utile,  quod  6 

diency  and  Mora!  )   M. 

Eectitude.  non  idem  honestum  :   niliil  lionestum,  quod 

non  idem  utile  sit,  saepe  testatur  :  negatque  uUam  pestem 
majorem  in  vitam  hominum  invasisse,  quam  eorum  opinio- 
nem,  qui  ista  distraxerint.     Itaque  non  ut  aliquando  ante-  7 
poneremus  utilia  honestis,  sed  ut  ea  sine  errore  dijudica- 
remus,  si  quando  incidissent,  induxit  eam,  quee  videretur 
esse,  non  quas  esset,  repugnantiam.     Hanc  igitur  partem  8 
relictam   explebimus,  nullis    adminiculis,  sed,  ut   dicitur. 
Marte  nostro.     Neque  enim  quicquam  est  de  hac  parte  9 
post  Pansetium  explicatum,  quod  quidem  mihi  probaretur, 
de  iis  quae  in  manus  meas  venerint. 

Vili. 

General    con-       Cum  igitur  aliqua  species  utilitatis  ob- 

OLusiONs   on    thÌ3    .  .  . 

subject.  jecta  est,  commoveri  necesse  est  :  sed  si,  cum 

Ch.  viii.— xi.      animum  attenderis,  turpitudinem  videas  ad- 

Moral     de-    •         ,  .        •  .  ^.-i..    ,. 

formi  tv  cau  junctam  Ci  rei  quse  speciem  utilitatis  attu- 
not  be  reai-  lerit,  tum  non  utilitas  relinquenda  est,  sed 
b^tTniy^as-  ìntelligendum,  ubi  turpitudo  sit,  ibi  utilita- 
Bumes  the  ap-  tem  esse  non  posse.     Quodsi  nihil  est  tam2 
pe arance  of  f.^^^^^.^  naturam,  quam  turpitudo  (recta  enim 

Exijediency:  '    ^  ^  ^ 

the  former  be-  et  coiiveiiientia  et  constantia  natura  deside- 
mg  m  rebeUion  j.^^   aspcrnaturque  contraria)   nihilque  tam 

against  Nature, 

theiatterinuni-  secuiidum  naturam,  quam  utilitas;   certe  in 
son    with    it.  eadem  re  utilitas  et  turpitudo  esse  non  pot- 

Again  :      moral  ^  «ti 

Eectitude  bemg    ^st.     Itemque  Si  ad  nonestatem  nati  sumus,  3 
if  not  the  sole,  eaquc  aut  sola  expetenda  est,  ut  Zenoni  vi- 

certainly       the  ^  ,  .  .. 

chìefGood;and  sum  est,  aut  certe  omni  pondere  gravior 
what  is  good  be-  habenda  quam  reliqua  omnia,  quod  Aristot- 
it  ^foiiows  That  ®^  placet  ;  necesse  est,  quod  honestum  sit, 
whatever  ìs  id  cssc  aut  solum  aut  summum  bonum :  quod 
expedienV°  ^^^^^^  bonum,  id  Certe  utile  :  ita  quicquid 
E  2 
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The  mistaken  honestum,  id  utile.     Quare  error  hominum  4 
Prmcipies  of  dis-  y^^^  proborum,  cum  aliquid,  quod  utile  visum 

honest   men,  and  .       .      .  ,  .  , 

their    lamentabie  ^st,  arnpuit,  id  Continuo  secernit  ab  noncsto. 
consequences.        Hinc  sica3,  liinc  venena,  bine  falsa  testamenta  5 
nascuntur  :  bine  furta,  peculatus,  expilationes  direptiones- 
que  sociorum  et  civium  ;   bine  opum  nimiarum  potentise 
non  ferendge  ;  postremo  etiam  in  liberis  civitatibus  regnandi 
exìstunt   cupiditates,  quibus  nibil  nec  tgetrius  nec  foedius 
excogitari  potest.     Emolumenta  enim  rerum  fallacibus  ju-  6 
diciis  vident  :  pcenam,  non  dico  legum,  quam  saspe  perrum- 
punt,  sed  ipsius  turpitudinis,  quce  acerbissima  est,  non  vid- 
ent.    Quamobrem  hoc  quidem  deliberantium  genus  pella-  7 
tur  e  medio  (est  enim  totum  sceleratum  et  impium)  qui 
Mere  Doubt  in  dcliberant,  utrum  id  sequantur,  quod  hones- 
questions  of  con-  i^^^j^  gggg  yideant,  an  se  scientes  scelere  con- 

flict   between   the 

Honestum  &nà  the  taminent.     In  ipsa  enim  dubitatione  facinus 
utile  ìs  criminal,    jj^est,  etiamsi  ad  id  non  pervenerint.     Ergo  8 
ea  deliberanda  omnino  non  sunt,  in  quibus  est  turpis  ea 
deliberatio. 
HopesofSecrecy       Atque  etiam  ex  omni  deliberatione  celandi 

slaould  not  be  al-      ,  i,        t  •    •  , 

lowed  to  influence  ^^  occultandi  spes  opmioque  removenda  est. 
our  deiiberations.    Satis  enim  nobis,  SÌ  modo  in  philosopbia  ali-  9 
and  hfs  pirand  ^^^^  profccimus,  persuasum    esse   debet,  si 
its  Morai.  omnes  deos  liominesque  celare  possimus,  ni- 

liil  tamen  avare,  nihil  injuste,  nihil  libidinose,  nihil  incon- 
tinenter  esse  faciendum. 

IX. 

Hinc  ille  Gyges  inducitur  a  Platone  :  qui,  cum  terra  dis- 
cessisset  magnis  quibusdam  imbribus,  descendit  in  illum  hi- 
atum,  «neumque  equum,  ut  ferunt  fabul^e,  animadvertit, 
cujus  in  lateribus  fores  essent  :  quibus  apertis  corpus  homi- 
nis  mortui  vidit  magnitudine  inusitata,  anulumque  aureum 
in  digito  :  quem  ut  detraxit,  ipse  induit  (erat  autem  regius 
pastor),  tum  in  concili  um  se  pastorum  recepit.  Ibi  cum  2 
palam  ejus  anuli  ad  palmam  converterat,  a  nullo  videba- 
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tur,  ipse  aiitem  omnia   videbat.      Idem   rursus  videbatur, 
cum  in  locum  anulum  inverterat.     Itaque  hac  opportuni-  3 
tate  anuli  usus,  reginas  stuprum  intulit,  eaque  adjutrice  re- 
gem  dominum  interemit,  sustulit  quos  obstare  arbitrabatur  : 
nec  in  bis  eum  facinoribus  quisquam  potuit  videre.     Sic 
repente  anuli  beneficio  rex  exortus  est  Lydi£e.     Hunc  igi-  4 
tur  ipsum  anulum  si  habeat  sapiens,  niliil  plus  sibi  licere 
putet  peccare,  quam  si  non  haberet.     Honesta  enim  bonis 
viris,  non  occulta  quseruntur.     Atque  hoc  loco  pliilosophi  5 
quidam,  minime  mali  illi  quidem,  sed  non  satis  acuti,  fic- 
tam  et  commenticiam  fabulam  prolatam  dicunt  a  Platone  : 
quasi  vero  ille  aut  factum  id  esse  aut  fieri  potuisse  defen- 
dat.     H^ec  est  vis  liujus  anuli  et  liujus  exempli,  si  nemo  6 
sciturus,  nemo  ne  suspicaturus  quidem  sit,  cum  aliquid  di- 
vi tiarura,  potentise,  dominationis,  libidinis  causa  feceris,  si 
id  diis  hominibusque  futurum  sit  semper  ignotum,  sisne  fac- 
turus.     Negant  id  fieri  posse.     Quamquam  potest  id  quid-  7 
em  :    sed  quasro,  quod  negant  posse,  id  si  posset,  quidnam 
facerent  ?     Urgent  rustice  sane  :  negant  enim  posse,  et  in  8 
eo  perstant.     Hoc  verbum  quid  valeat,  non  vident.     Cum  9 
enim  quoerimus,  si  celare  possint,  quid  facturi  sint,  non  quse- 
rimus,  possintne  celare  ;  sed  tamquara  tormenta  quaedam 
adhibemus,  ut,  si  responderint,  se,  impunitate  proposita,  fac- 
turos  quod  expediat,  facinorosos  se  esse  fateantur  :  si  negent, 
omnia  turpia  per  se  ipsa  fugienda  esse  concedant.    Sed  jam 
ad  propositum  revertamur. 

X. 

Cases  which  ad-       Incidunt  mult93  ssepe  causEe,  qu9B  contur- 
"?  ,,  ^       °^.  '  bent  animos  utilitatis  specie  ;  non,  cum  hoc 

wnetlier  ari  action  ^  ^ 

be  rightor  not.       deliberetur,  relinquendane  sit  honestas  prop- 

ter  utilitatis  magnitudinem  (nam  id  quidem  improbum  est), 

Love  of  Em-  sed  iUud,  possituc  id,  quod  utile  videatur,  fieri 

pireisonesource  non  turpitcr.     Cum  Collatino  collegge  Bru-2 

of     violation      of  .  ,  ,  ,  .      •  i      •  n 

Duty.    •  tus  imperium  abrogabat,  poterat  videri  tacere 

Case  of  brutus.  injuste.     Fuerat  enim  in  regibus  expellendis 
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socius  Bruti  consiliorum  et  adjutor.  Cum  autem  consili- 
um  hoc  principes  cepissent,  cognationem  Superbi  nomen- 
que  Tarquiniorum  et  memoriam  regni  esse  tollendam  :  quod 
erat  utile,  patriae  consulere,  id  erat  ita  honestum,  ut  etiam 
ipsi  Collatino  piacere  deberet.  Itaque  utilitas  valuit  prop-  3 
ter  honestatem,  sine  qua  ne  utilitas  quidem  esse  potuisset. 

Case  of  RoMu-  -^t  in  CO  rege,  qui  urbem  condidit,  non  item.  4 
^^s.  Species  enim  utilitatis  animum  pepulit  ejus  : 

cui  cum  visum  esset  utilius,  solum  quam  cum  altero  reg- 
nare, fratrem  interemit.  Omisit  hic  et  pietatem  et  humani-  5 
tatem,  ut  id,  quod  utile  videbatur  ncque  erat,  assequi  pos- 
set:  et  tamen  muri  causam  opposuit,  speciem  lionestatis 
ncque  probabilem  nec  sane  idoneam.  Peccavit  igitur,  pace 
vel  Quirini  vel  Romuli  dixerim.  Nec  tamen  nostr^e  nobis  6 
utilitates  omittendaa  sunt,  aliisque  tradendae,  cum  bis  ipsi 
egeamus  :  sed  suse  cuique  utilitati,  quod  sine  alterius  in- 
juria  fiat,  serviendum  est.     Scite  Chrysippus,  ut  multa  :  7 

Apt  observation  Qui  stadium,  inquit,  currit,  eniti  et  conten- 
of  Cheysippus.  (jgj.g  debet,  quam  maxime  possit,  ut  vincat; 
supplantare  eum,  quicum  certet,  aut  manu  depellere  nullo 
modo  debet.  ^  Sic  in  vita  sibi  quemque  petere,  quod  pertin- 
eat  ad  usum,  non  iniquum  est  ;  alteri  deripere,  jus  non  est. 

F  r i  e  n  d  s  h  i  p       Maxime  autem  perturbantur  officia  in  ami-  8 
isasecondsource^.^i.  -^^^g  ^^  ^^^  tribuerc,  quod  rectc 

of    Violation     of  ^        ^       ^  '    ^ 

Duty.  possis,  et  tribuere,  quod  non  sit  «quum,  con- 

TheEuiehere  ^^^  ofiìcium   est.     Sed  huìus  ffeneris  totius9 

tobeobservedìs,  .        ,  «^        o 

that  we  shouid  brevc  et  non  difiìcile  pragceptum  est.     Quae 
not  postpone  the  enim  vidcutur  utilia,  honores,  divitise,  volup- 

Dutiesoflmpar- 

tìaiity  and  Con-  tatcs,  cctcra  generis  ejusdem,  base  amicitise 
scientiousnessto  nunquam  anteponenda  sunt.     At  ncque  con-  10 

any    considera-    ,  ,  ,.  .      . 

tionsof personal  ^^'^  ^'^^  publicam,  ucquc  coutra  jusjuran- 
Friendship.  dum  ac  fìdcm,  amici  causa,  vir  bonus  faciet  ; 
ne  si  judex  quidem  erit  de  ipso  amico.  Ponit  enim  per- 
sonam  amici,  cum  induit  judicis.  Tantum  dabit  amicitiae,  11 
ut  veram  amici  causam  esse  malit  :  ut  orandae  Htis  tempus, 
quoad  per  leges  liceat,  accommodet.      Cum  vero  jurato 
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senteritia  dicenda  sit,  meminerit,  deum  se  adhibere  testerà, 
id  est,  ut  ego  arbitror,  mentem  suam,  qua  niliil  liomini  ded- 
it  deus  ipse  divinius.     Itaque  prceclarum  a  majoribus  ac-  13 
cepimus  morem  rogandi  judicis,  si  eum  teneremus,  quce  salva 
fide  facere  j^ossit.     Hsec  rogatio  ad  ea  pcrtinet,  qu93  paulo 
ante  dixi  honeste  amico  a  judice  posse  concedi.     Nam  si  14 
omnia  facienda  sint,  qua3  amici  velint  ;  non  amicitise  tales, 
sed  conjurationes  putandas  sint.     Loquor  autem  de  com-  15 
munibus  amicitiis.     Nam  in  sapientibus  viri#  perfectisque 
nihil  potest  esse  tale.     Damonem  et  Phintiara,  Pjthago-  16 
reos,  ferunt  hoc  anitno  inter  se  fuisse,  ut,  cum  eorum  alteri 
Dionysius  tyrannus  diem  necis  destinavisset,  et  is  qui  morti 
addictus  esset,  paucos  sibi  dies  commendandorum  suorum 
causa  postulavisset  :  vas  factus  est  alter  ejus  sistendi  ;  ut, 
si  ille  non  revertisset,  moriendum  esset  ipsi.     Qui  cura  ad  17 
diem  se  recepisset,  admiratus  eorum  fidem  tyrannus,  peti- 
vit,  ut  se  ad  amicitiam  tertium  adscriberent.     Cum  igitur  18 
id,  quod  utile  videtur,  in  amicitia  cum  eo,  quod  lionestum 
est,  comparatur,  jaceat  utilitatis  species,  valeat  lionestas. 
Cum  autem  in   amicitia,  qua3  hoiiesta  non  sunt,  postula- 19 
buntur,  religio  et  fides  anteponatur  amicitige.     Sic  habebi- 
tur  is,  quem  exquirimus,  delectus  officii. 

XI. 

The  same  Euie  Sed  utilitatis  specic  -in  re  publica  sse- 
mìclT  Communi-  pì^sime  peccatur,  ut  in  Corinthi  disturbatione 
ties,  no  less  than  nostri.  Durius  ctiam  Athenienses,  qui  scive- 
*°Exam\rs^in  ^^1^*)  ^t  ^giuctis,  qui  classc  valcbant,  pol- 
point.  lices  pr£eciderentur.     Hoc  visum  est  utile. 

Nimis  enim  imminebat,  propter  propinquitatem,  ^gina  Pi-  2 
raseo.     Sed  nihil,  quod  crudele,  utile.     Est  enim  hominum 
natura3,  quam  sequi  debemus,  maxime  inimica  crudelitas. 
Male  etiam  qui  peregrinos  urbibus  uti  prohibent,  eosqueS 
exterminant,  ut  Pennus  apud  patres  nostros,  Papius  nuper. 
Nam  esse  prò  cive,  qui  civis  non  sit,  rectum  est  non  licere  :  4 
quam  legem  tulerunt  sapientissimi  consules  Crassus  et  Sc£e- 
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vola  :  USI!  vero  urbis  prohibere  peregrinos  sane  inliumanum 
est.     Illa  prseclara,  in  quibus  publicse  utilitatis  speeies  prae  5 
honestate  contemnitur.     Piena  exemplorum  est  nostra  res  6 
publica,  cum  saspe,  tum  maxime  bello  Punico  secundo  :  quse, 
Cannensi  calamitate  accepta,  majores  animos  habuit,  quam 
unquam  rebus  secundis.     Nulla  timoris  significatio,  nulla  7 
mentio  pacis.     Tanta  vis  est  honesti,  ut  speciem  utilitatis 
obscuret.    Athenienses  cum  Persarum  impetum  nullo  modo  8 
possent  sustiaere,  statuerentque,  ut  urbe  relieta,  conjugibus 
et  liberis  Troezene  depositis,  naves  conscenderent,  liberta- 
temque  Grseciae  classe   defenderent  ;    Cyrsilum   quemdam 
suadentem,  ut  in  urbe  manerent,  Xerxemque  reciperent, 
lapidibus  cooperuerunt.     Atqui  ille  utilitatem  sequi  vide-  9 
batur  :  sed  ea  nulla  erat  repugnante  honestate.     Themis-  10 
tocles  post  victoriam  ejus  belli,  quod  cum  Persis  fuit,  dixit 
in  contione,  se  habere  consili um  rei  publicae  salutare,  sed 
id  sciri  non   opus  esse.     Postulavit,  ut   aliquem  populus 
daret,  quicum  communicaret.     Datus  est  Aristides.     Huic  11 
ille,  classem  Lacedaemoniorum,  qu^  .subducta  esset  ad  Gy- 
tbeum,  clam  incendi  posse  :  quo  facto  frangi  LacedEemoni- 
orum  opes  necesse  esset.     Quod  Aristides  cum  audisset,  12 
in  contionem  magna  expectatione  venit,  dixitque  perutile 
esse  consilium  quod  Themistocles  afferret,  sed  minime  ho- 
nestum.     Itaque  Athenienses,  quod  honestum  non  esset, 
id  ne  utile  quidem  putaverunt  :  totamque  eam  rem,  quam 
ne  audierant  quidem,  auctore  Aristide  repudiaverunt.    Mei-  13 
ius  hi,  quam  nos,  qui  pù'atas  immunes,  socios  vectigales 
habemus. 

XII. 

paeticttlar  Maneat  ergo,  quod  turpe  sit,  id  nunquam 

CoNCLxrsioNs :        essc   Utile;    ne   tum   quidem,  cum  id,  quod 
craft   assum-  ^sse  utile  putcs,  adipiscare.     Hoc  enim  ip- 
ing  the  guise  gum  utile  putarc,  quod  turpe  sit,  calamito- 
brings^Expe-  ®""^  ®^^*     ^^^  incidunt,  ut  supra  dixi,  saepe2 
diency    into  causas,  cum  rcpugnarc  utilitas  honestati  vi- 
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coiiision  with  cleatur,  ut  animadvertendum  sit,  repugnetne 

Justice.  piane,    an   possit    cum   honestate   conjungi. 

c^^"o7peti    ■^J"^  generis  lise   simt   qusestiones  :    Si,  ex- 3 

cence  :  ag  con-  empii  gratia,  vir  bonus  Alexandrea  Rhodum 

ceaimento  some-  jj^rjgrnum   frumenti   numerum    advexerit   in 

thing    for    selfish  °    ^ 

purposes  by  the  Rhodiorum  inopia  et  fame  summaque  an- 
Seiiei-,   which    ifc  ^^^-^^  caritate  ;  si  idem  sciat,  complures  mer- 

would  be  for   the  ^  ^  _ 

interest  of  the  catores  Alexandrea  sol  visse,  navesque  in  cur- 
Bnyer  to  kno^v.  g^^^  frumento  onustas,  petentes  E-hodum  vi- 
derit:  dicturusne  sit  id  Rhodiis,  an  silentio  suum  quam 
plurimo  venditurus  "?  Sapientem  et  bonum  virum  fìngimus  ;  4 
de  ejus  deliberatione  et  consultatione  quaerimus  :  qui  cela- 
turus  Rliodios  non  sit,  si  id  turpe  judicet,  sed  dubitet,  an 

Diffcrence    of  turpe  nou  sit.     In  hujusmodi  causis   aliudS 
opinion  on  such  a  Diogeni   Babjlonio    videri   solet,  magno    et 

case  between  Di-  '  n,    •  t     i    a      ,  •       .  t      •       i 

oGENEs  of  Babt-  g^vi  Stoico  i  aliud  Autipatro,  discipulo  cjus, 
LON  and  Antipa-  homini  acutissimo.  Antipatro,  omnia  pate- 
'^^'  facienda,  ut  ne  quid  omnino,  quod  venditor 

norit,  emptor  ignoret  ;  Diogeni,  venditorem,  quatenus  jure 
civili  constitutum  sit,  dice.re-  vitia  oportere,  cetera  sine  in- 
sidiis  xigere  ;  et  quoniam  vendat,  velie  quam  optime  ven- 
dere.    Advexi,  exposui,  vendo  meum  non  pluris,  quam  ce-  6 
teri,  fortasse  etiam  minoris,  cum  major  est  copia  :  cui  fit 
injuria  ?     Exoritur  Antipatri  ratio  ex  altera  parte  :   Quid  7 
ais  ?     Tu,  cum  hominibus  consulere  debeas,  et  servire  hu- 
manae  societati,  eaque  lege  natus  sis,  et  ea  habeas  principia 
naturce,  quibus  parere  et  quse  sequi  debeas,  ut  utilitas  tua 
communis  sit  utilitas,  vicissimque  communis  utilitas  tua 
sit  ;  celabis  homines,  quid  iis  adsit  commoditatis  et  copise  ? 
Respondebit  Diogenes  fortasse  sic  :  Aliud  est  celare,  aliud  8 
tacere  ;  ncque  ego  nunc  te  celo,  si  tibi  non  dico,  quae  na- 
tura deorum  sit,  qui  sit  finis  bonorum,  qu£e  tibi  plus  pro- 
dessent  cognita,  quam  tritici  vilitas.     Sed  non,  quicquid 
tibi  audire  utile  est,  id  milii  dicere  necesse  est.     Immo  vero,  9 
inquiet  ille,  necesse   est,  si   quidem  meministi,  esse  inter 
homines  natura  conjunctam  societatem.     Memini,  inquiet  10 
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ille  :  sed  num  ista  societas  talis  est,  ut  nihil  suum  cujus- 
quam  sit  ?  quod  si  ita  est,  ne  vendendum  quidem  quidquam 
est,  sed  donandum. 

XIII. 

Vides  in  hac  tota  disceptatione  non  illud  dici,  quamvis 
hoc  turpe  sit,  tamen,  quoniam  expedit,  faciam  ;  sed  ita  ex- 
pedire,  ut  turpe  non  sit  :  ex  altera  autem  parte,  ea  re,  quia 
or  conceaìment  of  *^^P®  ^^^J  ^^^  ^^®®  faciendum.     Vcndat  ^des  2 
some  defects  in  an  vir  bouus  proptcr  aliqua  vitia,  quas  ipse  no- 
rit,  ceteri  ignorent  ;  pestilentes  sint,  et  habe- 
antur  salubres  ;   ignoretur,  in  omnibus  cubiculis  apparere 
serpentes  ;    male  materiatse  sint,  ruinosae,  sed  hoc,  praeter 
dominum,  nemo  sciat.      Qusero,  si  hsec  emptoribus  venditor  3 
non  dixerit,  gedesque  vendiderit  pluris  multo,  quam  se  ven- 
diturum  putarit,  num  injuste  aut  improbe  fecerit.     Ille  vero, 
inquit  Antipater,      Quid  est  enim  aliud,  erranti  viam  non  4 
monstrare,  quod  Athenis  execrationibus  publicis  sanctum 
est,  si  hoc  non  est,  emptorem  pati  ruere,  et  per  errorem 
in  maximam  fraudem  incurrere?     Plus  etiam  est,  quam  5 
viam  non  monstrare.     Nam  est  scientem  in  errorem  aite- 
rum  inducere.     Diogenes  contra  :   Num  te  emere  coégit,  6 
qui  ne  hortatus  quidem  est  "?     Ille,  quod  non  placebat,  pro- 
scripsit:  tu,  quod  placebat,  emisti.     Quodsi  qui  proscri-7 
bunt  viLLAM  BONAM  BENEQUE  ^DiFiCATAM,  non  cxistiman- 
tur  fefellisse,  etiamsi  illa  nec  bona  est,  nec  ^edificata  ratione  ; 
multo  minus,  qui  domum  non  laudarunt.     Ubi  enim  judi- 
cium   emptoris  est,  ibi  fraus  venditoris  qua3  potest  esse? 
Sin  autem  dictum  non  omne  prtestandum  est,  quod  dictum  8 
non  est,  id  prsestandum  putas  ?     Quid  vero  est  stultius, 
quam  venditorem   ejus  rei,  quam  vendat,  vitia  narrare? 
Quid  autem  tam  absurdum,  quam  si  domini  jussu  ita  pr^eco 
prasdicet,  domum  pestilentem  vendo  ?     Sic  ergo  in  qui-  9 
busdam  causis  dubiis  ex  altera  parte  defenditur  honestas, 
ex  altera  ita  de  utilitate  dici  tur,  ut  id,  quod  utile  videatur, 
non  modo  facere  honestum  sit,  sed  etiam,  non  facere,  turpe. 
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Htec  est  illa,  qua3  videtur  utilium  fieri  cum  honestis  S£epe 

Decisionofthese  disseiisio.       Qua3    dijudicSiida    sunt.      Nonio 
two  cascs.  enim,  ut  quasreremus,  exposuimus,  sed  ut  ex- 

plicaremus.  Non  igitur  videtur  nec  frumentarius  ille  Rho- 11 
dius,  nec  liic  aedium  venditor  celare  emptores  debuisse. 
Neque  enim  id  est  celare,  quicquid  reticeas  :  sed  cum,  quod 
tu  scias,  id  ignorare  emolumenti  tui  causa  velis  eos,  quo- 
rum intersit  id  scire.  Hoc  autem  celandi  genus  quale  sit,  12 
et  cujus  homdnis,  quis  non  videt  ?  Certe  non  aperti,  non 
simplicis,  non  ingenui,  non  justi,  non  viri  boni  :  versuti  pot- 
ius,  obscuri,  astuti,  fallacis,  malitiosi,  callidi,  veteratoris, 
vafri.  Hcec  tot  et  alia  plura  nonne  inutile  est  vitiorum 
subire  nomina  ? 

XIY. 

Much^rorseisthe       Quodsi  vituperandi,  qui  reticuerunt,  quid 
Case  of  those  who  ^q  [[q  existimandum  est,  qui  orationis  va- 

invent  downright       .  r>        /-n     ^       .  r» 

faisehoodsfor  nitatcm  adhibuerunt  ?      0.  Camus,  eques2 
seifish  ends.    Il-  Romanus,  ncc  infacetus  et  satis  litteratus, 

lustration  of  tliis.  ^  ,.,.,.  ,.  , 

The  fraud  upon  ^^^^  ^®  Sji'acusas  otiandi,  ut  ipse  dicere  sole- 
Canius  dono  by  bat,  non  ncgotiandi  causa,  contulisset,  dicti- 
\Tniub,        tabat,  se  hortulos  aliquos  emere  velie,  quo 
invitare  amicos,  et  ubi  se  oblectare  sine  interpellatoribus 
posset.      Quod  cum  percrebruisset,  Pytliius  ei  quidam,  qui  3 
argentariam  faceret  Syracusis,  venales   quidem  se  liortos 
non  liabere,  sed  licere  uti  Canio,  si  vellet,  ut  suis  :  et  simul 
ad  ccenam  hominem  in  liortos  invitavit  in  posterum  diem. 
Cum  ille  promisisset,  tum  Pythius,  qui  esset,  ut  argenta-  4 
rius,  apud  omnes  ordines  gratiosus,  piscatores  ad  se  convo- 
cavit,  et  ab  liis  petivit,  ut  ante  suos  hortulos  postridie  pis- 
carentur  :    dixitque,  quid  eos  /acere  vellet.     Ad   coenam  5 
tempore  venit  Canius  :  opipare  a  Pythio  apparatum  con- 
vivium  :  cymbarum  ante  oculos  m.ultitudo  :  prò  se  quisque, 
quod  ceperat,  afferebat  :  ante  pedes  Pythii  pisces  abjicie- 
bantur.     Tum  Canius,  Quaeso,  inquit,  quid  est  hoc,  Pythi  "?  6 
tantumne  pisci um,  tantumne  cymbarum?     Et  ille,  Quid 
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mirum  *?  inquit  ;  hoc  loco  est,  Syracusis  quicquid  est  pis- 
cium  :  hic  aquatio  :  hac  villa  isti  carere  non  possunt.  In- 
census  Canius  cupiditate  contendit  a  Pythio,  ut  venderet. 
Gravate  ille  primo.  Quid  multa  '?  impetrat.  Emit  homo  7 
cupidus  et  locuples  tanti,  quanti  Pythius  voluit,  et  emit  in- 
structos.  Nomina  facit,  negotium  conficit.  Invitat  Ca-8 
nius  postridie  familiares  suos.  Yenit  ipse  mature.  Scal- 
mum  nuUum  videt.  Quasrit  ex  proximo  vicino,  num  ferias 
quasdam  piscatorum  essent,  quod  eos  nuUos  viderit.  Nullce, 
quod  sciara,  ille  inquit,  sed  hic  piscari  nulli  solent  :  itaque 
, . ,  ,  ,  heri  mirabar,  quid   accidisset.     Stomachari 

■wnicli     amounted  ^    ^ 

to     a    Criminal  Canius.     Sed  quid  faceret  ì     Nondum  enim  9 
Frand,  according  Aquillius,  Collega  et  familiaris  meus,  protu- 

to  the  Provisions  \  '  °  ^  '■ 

of     Aquillius' s  lerat  de  dolo  malo  formulas.     In  quibus  ip-  10 
act,  so  that  the  g^g  ^.^j^  ^^  CO  quEcreretur,  quid  esset  dolus 

perpetrator    of  it  t     -,      .        -, 

wouid  no^y-a-days  malus,  rcspondeoat,  cum  esset  aliud  simula- 
be  even  amenabie  tum,  aliud  actum.     Hoc  quidem  sane  lucu- 

lente  ut  ab  homine  perito  defìniendi.     Ergo  1 1 
et  Pythius  et  omnes  aliud  agentes,  aliud  simulantes,  per- 
fidi, improbi,  malitiosi.     Nullum  igitur  eorum  factum  potest 
utile  esse,  cum  sit  tot  vitiis  inquinatum. 

XV. 

The  above-men-       Quodsi  Aquilliana  definitio  vera  est,  ex 
tioned  act  estab-  ^^^:^  ^-^^  simulatio  dissimulatioQue  tollenda 

lìshes  thi9  Prmci-  ^  ^ 

pie,   that    every  cst.     Ita  ucc  ut  cmat  mclius,  ucc  ut  vcudat, 
kind  of  frauduient  quidquam  simulabit  aut  dissimulabit  vir  bon- 

Concealment,     as  *  •  i 

weiias  false  Asser-  US.     Atquc  iste  dolus  malus  et  legibus  erat2 
tion,    is    wroQg.  vindicatus  (ut  tutela  duodecim  tabulis,  cir- 
have  in  fact  been  cumscriptio  adolesccntium  lege  Pltetoria),  et 
provided   againct  gine  legc  judiciis,  in  quibus  additur  ex  fide 

by    general     and  -r,  t  ,  -     -,.    .  -,  n 

special       enact-  BONA.     Reliquorum  autcm  judiciorum  haec  3 
ments.  verba  maxime  excellunt,  in  arbitrio  rei  uxo- 

rise,  MELius  ^Quius:    in  fiducia,  ut  intee  bonos   bene 
AGIER.     Quid  ergo  ?  aut  in  eo,  quod  melius  ^quius,  potest  4 
ulla  pars  inesse  fraudis?   aut,  cum  dicitur  Inter  bonos 
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BENE  AGIER,  qiùdqiiam  agi   dolose   aut  malitiose  potesf? 
Dolus  autem  malus  in  siniulatione,  ut  ait  Aquilliiis,  con-  5 
tinetur.      Tollendum  est  igitnr  ex  rebus  contrahendis  omne 
mendacium.     Non  inlicitatorem  venditor,  non  qui  centra  6 
se  liceatur,  emptor  apponet.     Uterque,  si  ad  eloquendum 
venerit,  non  plus,  quam  semel,  eloquetur.     Q.  quidem  Scas-  7 
vola,  P.  F.,  cum  postulasset,  ut  sibi  fundus,  cujus  emp- 
tor erat,  semel  indicaretur,  idque  venditor  fecisset,  dixit, 
se  pluris  £estimare:  addidit  centum  milia.     Nemo  est,  qui  8 
hoc  viri  boni  fuisse  neget  ;  sapientis,  negant  :  ut  si  minoris, 
quam  potuisset,  vendidisset.     Ha3c  igitur  est  illa  pernicies,  9 
quod  alios  bonos,  alios  sapientes  existimant.     Ex  quo  En- 
nius,  nequicquam  sapere  sapientem,  qui  ipse  sibi  proelesse  non 
quiret.     Vere  id  quidem,  si,  quid  esset  p)i^odesse,  mibi  cum 
Ennio   conveniret.      Hecatonem   quidem   Miodium,  disci-  10 
pulum  PaniBtii,  video  in  iis  libris,  quos  de  officiis  scripsit, 
Q.  Tuberoni  dicere,  Sapientis  esse,  nihil  contra  mores,  leges, 
instituta  facientem,  hahere   rationem  rei  familiaris.     Neque  11 
enim  solum  nohis  divites  esse  volumns,  sed  liÒeris,  iwopiìiquis, 
amicis,  maximeque  rei  p)uhliccc.     Singulorum  enim  facultates 
et  copia  divitice  sunt  civitatis.      Huic   Sca3vola3  factum,  de  12 
quo  paulo  ante  dixi,  piacere  nullo  modo  potest.     Etenim 
omnino   tantum  se   negat  facturum  compendii  sui  causa, 
quod  non  liceat.     Huic  nec  laus  magna  tribuenda  nec  gra- 
ti a  est.     Sed  si  ve   simulatio  et  dissimulatio   dolus  malus  13 
est  ;   perpauc93   res   sunt  in  quibus   non  dolus  iste  malus 
versetur  :  sive  vir  bonus  est  is,  qui  prodest,  quibus  potest, 
nocet  nemini  ;  certe  istum  virura  bonum  non  facile  reperi- 
mus.     Nunquam  igitur  est  utile  peccare,  quia  semper  est  1 1 
turpe  :   et  quia  semper  est  honestum  virum  bonum  esse, 
semper  est  utile. 

XVI. 

Thus  it  is  a  Ac  de  jure  quidem  prtediorum  sanctum 
J^r^'air  aZ  apud  nos  est  jure  civili,  ut  in  bis  vendendis 
known  to  the  Seii-  vitìa  dicerentur,  qu^  nota  essent  venditori. 
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er    of    property  Nam,  cum  Gx  duoclecim  tabulis  satis  esset  ea  2 

should  be  told  to  ,      .  ^    t  , 

the  Bu  er  prcestari,  quse  essent  lingua  nuncupata,  quse 

Cases  in  point.     qui  iiifitiatus  esset,  dupli  poenam  subirei  :  a 
In  tiie  latter  of  -^^  consultis  etiam  retìcentise  poena  est  con- 

tliese     Cases     we  *'  ^ 

may  observe  tbat  stituta.     Quidquid  enim  esset  in  prsedio  vitii,  3 
Law  and  Equi-  -^  statuerunt,  SÌ  venditor  sciret,  nisi  nomi- 

ty  were   opposed 

to  each  other.         natim  dictum  esset,  prestar!  oportere.     Ut,  4 
cum  in  arce  augurium  augures  acturi  essent,  jussissentque 
Ti.  Claudium  Centumalum,  qui  sedes  in  Coelio  monte  habe- 
bat,  demoliri  ea,  quorum  altitudo  officeret  auspiciis,  Clau- 
dius  proscripsit  insulam,  vendidit  ;  emit  P.  Calpurnius  La- 
narius.     Huic  ab  auguribus  illud  idem  denuntiatum  est. 
Itaque  Calpurnius  cum  demolitus  esset,  cognossetque  Clau-  5 
dium  cedes  postea  proscripsisse,  quam  esset  ab  auguribus 
demoliri  jussus,  arbitrum  illum  adegit,  quidquid  sibi  dare, 
FACEKE  OPORTERET  EX  FIDE  BONA.     M.  Cato  sententiam  6 
dixit,  hujus  nostri  Catonis  pater.     Ut  enim  ceteri  ex  patri- 
bus,  sic  hic,  qui  illud  lumen  progenuit,  ex  filio  est  nomi- 
nandus.     Is  igitur  judex  ita  pronuntiavit,  cum  in  vendendo  7 
rem  eam  scisset,  et  non  pronuntiasset,  emptori  damnum  pr^- 
stari  oportere.     Ergo  ad  fidem  bonam  statuit  pertinere,  no- 
tum  esse  emptori  vitium,  quod  nosset  venditor.     Quod  si  8 
recte  judicavit,  non  recte  frumentarius  ille,  non  recto  sedium 
pestilentium  venditor  tacuit.     Sed  hujusmodi  reti  centine  jure 
civili  omnes  compreliendi  non  possunt  :  qui©  autem  possunt, 
diligenter  tenentur.      M.  Marius  Gratidianus,  propinquus  9 
noster,  C.  Sergio  Oratss  vendiderat  cedes  eas,  quas  ab  eodem 
ipse  paucis  ante  annis  emerat.     Ea3  serviebaut  :  sed  hoc  in 
mancipio  Marius  non  dixerat.     Adducta  res  in  judicium  10 
est.     Oratam  Crassus,  Gratidianum  defendebat  Antonius. 
Jus  Crassus  urgebat,  quod  vitii  venditor  non  dixisset  sciens, 
id  oportere  preestari  :  sequitatem  Antonius,  quoniam  id  vi- 
tium ignotum  Sergio  non  fuisset,  qui  illas  asdes  vendidisset, 
niliil  fuisse  necesse  dici  :   nec  eum  esse  deceptum,  qui  id, 
quod  emerat,  quo  jure  esset,  teneret.      Quorsus  licec?  ut  11 
illud  intelligas,  non  placuisse  majoribus  nostris  astutos. 
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XVII. 

Secl  aliter  leges,  aliter  philosophi  tollimt  astutias.    Leges, 

But  if  Lawis  q^^atenus  manu  tenere  possunt;  philosophi, 

strict,,  much  strict-  quatcìius  ratione  et  intelligentia.    Ratio  ergo 

inregarrt?cases  ^°^  postulat,  ne  quid  insidiose,  ne  quid  simu- 

of  Fraud.  late,  ne  quid  fallaciter.     Suntne  igitur  in-  2 

For  there  are  ^^^^^  tendere  plagas,  etiamsi  excitaturus  non 

some  cases  wlaich,      .  . 

though  not  cog-  sis  nec  agitaturus?     Ipsee  enim  feras  nullo 
nizawe  by  2msì-  insequente  ssepe  incidunt.     Sic  tu  ^des  pro- 

tive  Law,  are  yct  . 

cogaizabie  by  the  scribas,  tabulam,    tamquam   plagas,  ponas, 
Lù.wofÀatureand.  domum  propter  vitia  vendas,  in  eam  aliquis 

Xations.  .  '  :  ,         ^       ^^  ^        „ 

mcurrat  nnprudens  ?  Hoc  quamquam  video  o 
propter  depravationem  consuetudinis  ncque  more  turpe 
haberi,  ncque  aut  lege  sanciri  aut  jure  civili  :  tamen  natu- 
Ydd  lege  sanctum  est.  Societas  est  enim  (quod  etsi  saspe  4 
dictum  est,  diccndum  tamen  est  ssepius)  latissime  quidem 
quae  pateat,  hominum  inter  homines  ;  interior  eorum,  qui 
ejusdem  gentis  sunt  ;  propior  eorum,  qui  ejusdem  civitatis. 
Consequent  Dis-  Jtaquc  majorcs  aliud  jus  gentium,  aliud  jus5 

tinction     between      ..,  ,  j^        r^       t     •    •^  •  ^ 

the  Law  of  the  ^1^1^®  ^^^6  volucrunt.     Quod  civilc,  non  idem 
Land  (jus  civile)  continuo    gcutium  ;    quod   autem   gentium, 

and    the    Law   of  j^^^^    ^.^,.j^   ^^^^    ^^^^^^^       g^^   ^^^^   ^,^^,.    --^^q 
Nature   ijus  gen-  *' 

tium)  :  the  latter  gcrmansequc  justitiie  solidam  et  expressam 
shouid    be     the  effioiem  nullam  tenemus  ;  umbra  et  imagini- 

Groundiivork       of  °       ,  ,  , 

the  former.  bus  utimur.     Eas  ipsas  utinam  sequeremur. 

ExampiesofRo-  Fcruntur  enim  ex  optimis  naturse  et  verità- 
man  Paiies  of  Law    ,.  ,.  -Tv^  ,.         ,       .„  ^ 

for  the  prevention  ^^^  exemplis.     :Nam  quanti  verba  lUa,  uti  ne  7 

of  Fraud.  PKOPTER  TE  FIDEBFV^E  TUAM   CAPTUS  FKAUD- 

ATUSYE  siM.  Quam  illa  aurea,  ut  inter  bonos  bene  agier 
OPORTET  ET  SINE  FRAUD ATIONE  !  Scd,  qui  sint  boni,  et  quid 
sit  bene  agi,  magna  quaestio  est.  Q.  quidem  Benevola,  pon-  8 
tifex  maximus,  summam  vim  esse  dicebat  in  omnibus  iis 
arbitriis,  in  quibus  adderetur  ex  fide  bona:  fideique  bonse 
nomen  existimabat  manare  latissime,  idque  versari  in  tute- 
lis.  societatibus,  fiduciis,  mandatis,  rebus  emptis,  venditis, 
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conductis,  locatis,  quibus  vitse  societas  contineretur  :  in  bis 
magni  esse  judicis  statuere   (prsesertim  cum  in  plerisque 
essent  judicia  contraria)   quid   quemque  cuique  prsestare 
oporteret.      Quocirca  astutise  tollendse  sunt,  eaque  malitia,  9 
quse  vult  illa  quidem  videri  se  esse  prudentiam,  sed  abest 
ab  ea  distatque  plurimum.     Prudentia  est  enim  locata  in  10 
delectu  bonorum  et  raalorum  :   malitia,  si  omnia,  quae  tur- 
pia  sunt,  mala  sunt,  mala  bonis  ponit  ante.     Nec  vero  in  11 
prsediis  solum  jus  civile  ductum  a  natura  malitiam  fraudem- 
que  vindicat,  sed  etiam  in  mancipiorum  venditione  vendito- 

CoNCLTjsioN.—  l'is  fraus  omnis  excluditur.     Qui  enim  scire  12 
Sirice  these  cases  (Jebuit,  de  sanitate,  de  fuga,  de  furtis,  prsestat 

are  disallowed  by 

Law,  and  since  ali  ©dicto  sedilium.  Hcredum  alia  causa  est. 
positive   Law    is  Ex  quo  iiitelligitur,  quoniamjuris  natura  foiis  13 

founded     in     Na-      .      ,  ,  ,  .  .  , 

ture  therefore  it  ^^^5  "^^^  secuiidum  naturam  esse,  nemmem  id 
i3  a  general  Law  agcre,  ut  ex  altcrius  praedctur  inscitia.     Nec  14 

of  Nature  tliat  we      ,  i  .    .  . ,  .  .  .   .  ,      , 

are  not  to  take  "^^^  pernicies  \it2Q  major  invenin  potest, 
advantage  of  an-  quam  in  malitia  simulatio  intelligentise  :  ex 

other  man's  igno-  •    ,       •  ,  m-  .  ,        .-t 

rance  There  ia  ^"^  ^  innumcrabilia  nascuntur,  ut  utilia 
no  greater  source  cum  lioiiestis  pugnare  vidcantur.  Quotus 
crarwi!ilhArea''r^  ®"^^  quisquc  reperictur,  qui,  impunitate  et 
the  mask  of  wis-  ignoratione  omnium  proposita,  abstinere  pos- 
^°™-  sit  injuriaì 

XVIII. 

The  worst  cases       Periclitemur,  si  placet,  in  iis  quidem  ex- 
of  crime  do  not  emplis,  in   quibus  peccali  vulgus  liominum 

fall     within     the    r»      ,  j.   x         -vr  •         t        •         ••      r» 

scope  of  a  Morai  ^ov^^sse  non  putct.     Nequc  emm  de  sicariis,  2 
Treatise:    which  veneficis,  testamcntariis,  furibus,  peculatori- 

deals  with  the  Ac-    i_         i  i  t  t 

tions  of  Eespect-  ^^^  ""^^  ^^^^  dissercndum  est  :  qui  non  ver- 
ahie  Men:  i.  e.,  bis  sunt  et  disputatioue  philosophorum,  sed 
men  who  pass  in  ^j^^j-g  ^^  cavceve  fiitigandi.     Sed  li^ec  con- 

society  for  such.  ° 

One  cause  of  sideremus,  qu£e  faciunt  ii,  qui  habentur  boni. 
immoraiity  is  the  ^  Minucii  Basili,  locupletis  liominis,  falsumS 

DesireofMo-  * 

ney.  tcstamentum  quidam  e  Grrecia  Eomam  at- 

Conduct  of  M.  tulerunt.    Quod  quo  facilius  obtinerent,  scrip- 4 
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crassus  and  Q.  serunt  herccles  secum  M.  Crassum  et  Q.  Hor- 
a foTed wm of  M  t^iisium,  liomiiies  ejusdem  tEtatis  potentissi- 
Basilus.  mos  :   qui,  cum  illud  falsum  esse  suspicaren- 

tur,  sibi  autem  nullius  essent  consci!  culpge,  alieni  facinoris 
munusculum  non  repudiaverunt.  Quid  ergo  *?  satin'  est  hoc,  5 
ut  non  deliquisse  videantur  ?  Milli  quidem  non  videtur  : 
quamquam  alterum  vivum  amavi,  alterum  non  odi  mor- 
tuum.  Sed  cum  Basilus  M.  Satrium,  sororis  filium,  nomen  6 
suum  ferre  voluisset,  eumque  fecisset  heredem  (hunc  dico 
patronum  agri  Piceni  et  Sabini  :  o  turpem  notam  tempo- 
rum  illorum  !)  num  erat  asquum,  principes  cives  rem  habere, 
Thi3  was  more  ad  Satrium  nihil  praater  nomen  pervenire? 

unjust    tlian    the    -j-^,       .         .  .  .  t    ^      t,  •    •      •  T 

mere  aiiowing  a  J^^enim  SI  is,  qui  non  defendit  mjunam,  ncque  < 
Avrong,  when  you  propulsat,  cum  potest,  injustc  facit,  ut  in  pri- 
canpre\entit  No  ^^  Ubro  disserui  ;  qualis  habendus  est  is,  qui 

plea  or  expedien-  ^  '    ^ 

cycanever  justify  non  modo  non  repcllit,  sed  etiam  adjuvat  in- 
intrigues  for  sup-  j^nam?     Milli  quidcm  etiam  ver^  heredi-S 

planting  tue  right-  ''  -^ 

fui  heir.  tatcs  noii  lioncstos  videntur,  si  sunt  malitio- 

sis  blanditiis,  officiorum  non  veritate  sed  simulatione,  quas- 
sitse.     Atqui  in  talibus  rebus  aliud  utile  interdum,  aliudO 
honestum  videri  solet.     Falso.     Nani  eadem  utilitatis,  quae 
lionestatis,  est  regula.     Qui  lioc  non  perviderit,  ab  hoc  nulla  10 
fraus  aberit,  iiullum  facinus.     Sic  enim  cogitaiis  :  Est  istuc  H 
quidem  lionestum,  verum  hoc  expedit  ;  res  a  natura  copu- 
latas  audebit  errore  divellere  ;  qui  fons  est  fraudium,  male- 
ficiorum,  scelerum  omnium. 

XIX. 

Areaiiyrespect-       Itaque  si  vir  bonus  habeat  hanc  vim,  ut, 
abie  man  \\^iii  not  g*  (jigitis  concrcpucrit,  possit  in  locupleti um 

choose  to  take  ad-  .         ,  . 

vantage  of  oppor-  testamcnta  nomen  ejus  irrepere,  hac  vi  non 
tunities  of  fraud  utatur,  iic  SÌ  exploratum  quidem  habeat,  id 

and  concealment  :  .  .  .  a  j.  c\ 

he  wiii  never  sepa-  omnmo  nemihem  miquam  suspicaturum.    At  2 
ratej  astice  and  ex-  dares  hanc  vim  M.  Crasso,  ut  digitorum  per- 

pediency,  nor  en-  . 

tertain  a  thought  cnssionc  hcrcs  posset  scriptus  esse,  qui  re 
which  he  wouid  yera  noii  esset  heres;   in  foro,  crede  mihi, 
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not  dare  to  speak  saltaret.     Homo  autem  justus,  isque  quem  3 

openly.        Nature  ,.  .  ,  .,  .,         .  ^ 

forbids  the  union  seiitiiiius  virum  bonum,  nihil  cuiquam,  quod 
of  expediency  and  in  se  transferat,  detrahet.  Hoc  qui  admira- 
wrong,  as   m^ch  ^^^  -^  -^  ^^^  ^^^,  bonus,  nescire  fateatur. 

as  it  does  tnat  of  '  '    -^  -  ' 

Tight  and  wrong.    At  vero  SÌ  quìs  voluerìt  animi  sui  complica-  4 
tam  notionem  evolvere,  jam  se  ipse  doceat,  eum  virum  bon- 
um esse,  qui  prosit,  quibus  possit,  noceat  nemini,  iiisi  la- 
cessitus  injuria.     Quid  ergo?  hic  non  noceat,  qui  quodamS 
quasi  veneno  perficiat,  ut  veros  beredes  moveat,  in  eorum 
locum  ipse  succedat  ?    Non  igitur  faciat,  dixerit  quis,  quod  6 
utile  sitj  quod  expediat?     Immo  intelligat,  nihil  nec  expe- 
dire  nec  utile  esse,  quod  sit  injustum.     Hoc  qui  non  didice- 
rit,  bonus  vir  esse  non  poterit.     Fimbriam  consularem  au-  7 
dicbam  de  patre  nostro  puer  judicem  M.  Lutatio  Pinthiae  fu- 
isse,  equiti  Romano  sane  honesto,  cum  is  sponsionem  fecis- 
set,  NI  VIR  BONUS  ESSET,  itaquc  ei  dixisse  Fimbriam,  se  illam 
rem  nunquam  judicaturum  ;  ne  aut  spoliaret  fama  proba- 
tum  hominem,  si  contra  judicavisset  ;  aut  statuisse  videre- 
tur,  virum  bonum  esse  aliquem,  cum  ea  res  ìnnumerabili- 
bus  officiis  et  laudibus  contineretur.     Huic  igitur  viro  bono,  8 
quem  Fimbria  etiam,  non  modo  Socrates  noverat,  nullo 
modo  videri  potest  quidquam  esse  utile,  quod  non  honestum 
sit.     Itaque  talis  vir  non  modo  facere,  sed  ne  cogitare  quid-  9 
em  quidquam  audebit,  quod  non  audeat  praedicare.     Hcec  10 
non  turpe  est  dubitare  philosophos,  quce  ne  rustici  quidem 
dubitent  ?  a  quibus  natum  est  id,  quod  jam  contritum  est 
vetustate  proverbium  :  cum  enim  fìdem  alicujus  bonitatem- 
que  laudant,  dignum  esse  dicunt,  quicum  in  tenebris  mices. 
Hoc  quam  habet  vim,  nisi  illam,  nihil  expedire,  quod  non  11 
deceat,  etiamsi  id  possis  nullo  refellente  obtinere  ?    Videsne,  12 
hoc  proverbio  ncque  Grygi  illi  posse  veniam  dari  ncque  huic, 
quem  paulo  ante  fingebam  digitorum  percussione  heredita- 
tes  omnium  posse  converrere?     Ut  enim,  quod  turpe  est, 
id  quamvis  occultetur,  tamen  honestum  fieri  nullo  modo 
potest  :  sic,  quod  honestum  non  est,  id  utile  ut  sit,  effici  non 
potest  adversante  et  repugnantc  natura^ 
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XX, 
Another  common       At  eiiim,  cum  permagiia  proemia  sunt,  est 

sourceofimmoral-  t         /~ì    hit 

ityisthe  Deaire  ^^^^^^  peccancli.  O.  Marius  cum  a  spe  con- 
of  Distinc-  snlatus  longe  abesset,  et  jam  septimum  an- 
*Y°'  num  post  prseturam  jaceret,  neque  petiturus 

Kitrs:  unquam   consulatura   videretur;    Q,  Metel- 

lum,  ciijus  legatus  erat,  summum  virum  et  civem,  cum  ab 
eo,  imperatore  suo,  Romam  missus  esset,  apud  populum 
Eomanum  criminatus  est,  bellum  illum  ducere  :  si  se  con- 
sulem  fecissent,  brevi  tempore  aut  vivum  aut  mortuum 
Jugurtham  se  in  potestatem  populi  Romani  daturum.  Ita-  2 
que  factus  est  ille  quidem  consul,  sed  a  fide  justitiaque  dis- 
cessit,  qui  optimum  et  gravissimum  civem,  cujus  legatus  et 
a  quo  missus  esset,  in  invidiam  falso  crimine  adduxerit. 

instanceofGRA-  Xe  noster  quidem  Gratidianus  officio  boni  3 
TiDiANus  :  viri  functus  est  tum,  cum  prastor  esset,  colle- 

giumque  prastorum  tribuni  plebi  adliibuissent,  ut  res  num- 
maria  de  communi  sententia  constitueretur.     Jactabatur 
enim  temporibus  illis  nummus  sic,  ut  nemo  posset  scire, 
quid  liaberet,     Conscripserunt  communiter  edictum  cum  4 
poena  atque  judicio  ;  constitueruntque,  ut  omnes  simul  in 
rostra  post  meridiem  escenderent.     Et  ceteri  quidem  alius  5 
alio  :  Marius  a  subselliis  in  rostra  recta,  idque,  quod  com- 
muniter compositum  fuerat,  solus   edixit.      Et  ea  res,  si 
quseris,  ei  magno  honori  fuit.      Omnibus  vicis  statuas  :  ad  . 
eas  tus,  cerei.     Quid  multa?     Nemo  unquam  multitudini 

Eeflections  fuit  carior.     Hsec  sunt,  qu93  conturbant  in  G 
rtaoces  and    ro-  ^^lìbcratione  noununquam,  cum  id^  in  quo 
posed  Falle.  violatur  sequitas,  non  ita  magnum,  illud  au- 

tem,  quod  ex  eo  paritur,  permagnum  videtur:  ut  Mario, 
prteripere  collegis  et  tribunis  pi.  popularem  girati am,  non 
ita  turpe;  consulem  ob  eam  rem  fieri,  quod  sibi  tum  pro- 
posuerat,  valde  utile  videbatur.  Sed  omnium  una  regula  7 
est,  quam  tibi  cupio  esse  notissimam  :  aut  illud,  quod  utile 
videtur,  turpe  ne  sit  ;  aut  si  turpe  est,  ne  videatur  esse 
F 
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utile.     Quid  igitur  ?  possumusne  aut  illum  Marium  virum  8 
bonum  juclicare,  aut  liunc  1     Explica  atque  excute  intelli- 
gentiam  tuam,  ut  videas,  quas  sit  in  ea  species,  forma  et 
notio  viri  boni.     Cadit  ergo  in  virum  bonum  mentiri  emo-  9 
lumenti  sui  causa,   criminari,  prasripere,  fallere?      Nihil 

The   character  pi'ofecto  minus.     Est  ergo  ulla  res  tanti,  aut  10 
of  Good  i3  worth  commodum  uUum  tam  expetendum,  ut  viri 
ali  other  things.      ^^^.  ^^  gpiendorem  et  nomen  amittas  ì    Quid  1 1 
est  quod  afFerre  tantum  utilitas  ista,  quse  dicitur,  possit, 
quantum  auferre,  si  boni  viri  nomen  eripuerit,  fidem  justi- 
tiamque  detraxerit  ì     Quid  enim  interest,  utrum  ex  homine  12 
se  convertat  quis  in  beluam,  an  hominis  figura  immanita- 
tem  gerat  beluas  ? 

XXI. 

A  tiiii'd  source       Quid  ?  qui  omnia  recta  et  honesta  neglì- 
i3    Desire    of  p;unt,  dummodo  p o tentiam  consequantur. 

Power:  the  ac-   *^  .  _  „     /  _  .  .       .  ^  ' 

quisition  of  which  uonue  idem  laciunt,  quod  is,  qui  etiam  soce- 
is  no  excuse  for  j.^j^  habcre  voluit  eum,  cnjus  ipse  audacia 
Exampies  of  c^-  potens  essct  ?  Utile  ei  videbatur  plurimum  2 
SAE  and  PoMPEY.  possc  alterius  invidia  :  id  quam  injustum  in 
patriam  et  quam  turpe  et  quam  inutile  esset,  non  videbat. 
Ipse  autem  socer  in  ore  semper  Gr^ecos  ver-  3 

The    Principle      ^      ,     ^,  .     .     .     ,    ,  ,. 

enunciated  in  ett-  sus  de  Phoemssis  liabebat,  quos  dicam  ut  po- 
EipiDEs'  lìnes  i3  tero;  incondite  fortasse,  sed  tamen   ut  res 

immoral.  .,   .    ^  ,,.    . 

possit  mtelligi  : 

Naìu  si  violandum  estj'us,  regnandi  grafia 
Violandum  est:  aliis  rebus pietatem  colas. 

Capitalis  Eteocles,  vel  potius  Earìpides,  qui  id  unum,  quod  4 
omnium  sceleratissimnm  fuerit,  exceperit.     Quid  igitur  mi- 
nuta coUigimus,  licreditates,  mercaturas,  venditiones  frau- 
The  opinion  that  dulentas  ?     Eccc  tibi,  qui  rex  populi  Romani  5 

the  magnitude  of    t        . 

the  advantage  to  ^ommusque  Omnium  gentium  esse  concupie- 
be  gained  excuses  rit,  idque  perfecerit.     Hanc  cupiditatem  si  & 
!^"^^'     P^'^'J"^'^^  lionestam  quis  esse  dicit,  amens  est.     Probat 

themostdisastrous  ^  ^ 

consequenees.        enim  legum  et  libertatis  interitum  :  earum- 
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que  oppressionem,  taetram  et  detestabilem,  gloriosam  putat. 
Qui  aiitem  fatetur,  honestum  non  esse  in  ea  civitate,  qnse  7 
libera  fuerit  quaeque  esse  debeat,  regnare,  sed  ei  qui  id  fa- 
cere  possi t,  esse  utile  :  qua  hunc  objurgatione  aut  quo  po- 
tius  convicio  a  tanto  errore  coner  avellere  '?  Potest  enim,  8 
dii  immortales,  cuiquam  esse  utile  foedissimum  et  tseterri- 
mum  parricidium  patrioe  :  quamvis  is,  qui  se  eo  obstrinxe- 
Rectitude  ia  the  rit,  ab  oppressis  civibus  Parens  nominetur  ? 
T  ^  "^*\^^"J'^  ^^    Honestate  i^fitur  diri^enda  utilitas  est,  et  qui-  9 

standard  of  expe-  do  ?       n 

diency.    The  reai  dem  sic,  ut  lisec  duo,  verbo  inter  se  discre- 
eviis  to  a  man  of  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^,^  videantur.     Non  ha-  10 

Power,     acquirea    ^         ' 

by     unjustifiabie  beo,  ad  vulgì  opiuionem,  qùse  major  utilitas 
means,  shown  by  qyg^jj^  resTiiandi  esse  possit  :  nihil  contra  in- 

the  instance  or  JxT-         ^  ^  ^       ... 

Lius  c^sAE.     if  utilius  ei  qui  injuste  consecutus  sit  invenio, 
this  ruie  be  true  ^^j^  ^^  veritatem  coepi  revocare  rationera. 

in  cases  where  the  .  .  _  ^ 

seeming     advan-  Possunt  enim  cuiquam  esse  utiles  angores,  H 
tage  is  great,  it  sollicitudincs,  diurni  et  nocturni  metus,  vita 

holds  stili  more  in    •      «t  •      i  i       •     •         a 

other  cascs  msidiarum  periculorumque  pienissima  ? 

Multi  iniqui  atqite  iìifideks  regno,  pauci  sunt  bon%  12 

inquit  Attius.     At  cui  regno  ^     Quod  a  Tantalo  et  Pelope 
proditum  jure  obtinebatur.     Nani   quanto  plures  ei  regi  13 
putas,  qui  exercitu  populi  Romani  populum  ipsum  Roma- 
num   oppressisset,  civitatemque   non   modo   liberam,  sed 
etiam  gentibus  imperantem,  servire  sibi  coegisset  ?     Hunc 
tu  quas  conscientijE  labes  in  animo  censes  habuisse?  qu2e 
vulnera?     Cujus,  autem  vita  ipsi  potest  utilis  esse,  cum  14 
ejus  vitse  ea  condicio  sit,  ut,  qui  illam  eripuerit,  in  maxima 
et  gratia  futurus  sit  et  gloria?     Quodsi  base  utilia  non  sunt,  15 
qu£e  maxime  videntur,  quia  piena  sunt  dedecoris  ac  turpi- 
tudinis  ;  satis  persuasum  esse  debet  nihil  esse  utile,  quod 
non  honestum  eit. 

XXII. 

Farther  instan-  Quamquam  id  quidem,  cum  ssepe  alias, 
ces  m  P^^^*J^^^^^  tum  Pyrrhi  bello  a  C  Fabricio,  consule  ite- 
hi3  beiiavior    to  rum,  et  a  senatu  nostro  judicatum  est.     Cum  2 
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PTEEHrrs  :  in  this  enim  rex  Pyrrhus  populo  Romano  bellum 
case  there  was  a  ^i^ro  intulisset,  cumque  de  imperio  certamen 

seeming  expedien-  _ 

cyiiiwrong,butm  esset  cum  rege  generoso  ac  potente;  perluga 
reaiity  no  incon-  r^\)  qq  yenit  in  castra  Fabricii,  eique  est  pol- 

sistency     between   ,.    .,  .  .  .,  .  .       ^ 

Eectitude  and  Ex-  licitus,  SI  prsemium  sibi  proposuisset,  se,  ut 
pediency.  clam  venisset,  sic  ciani  in  Pyrrhi  castra  redi- 

turum  et  eum  veneno  necaturum.     Hunc  Fabricius  redu- 
cendum  curavit  adPyrrhum:  idque  ejus  factum  laudatum 
a  senatu  est.     Atqui  si  speciem  utilitatis  opinionemque  3 
quasrimus,  magnum  illud  bellum  perfuga  unus  et  gravem 
adversarium  imperii  sustulisset:    sed  magnum  dedecus  et 
flagitium,  quicum  laudis  certamen  fuisset,  eum  non  virtute, 
sed  scelere  superatum.     Utrum  igitur  utilius  vel  Fabricio,  4 
qui  talis  in  hac  urbe,  qualis  Aristides  Athenis  fuit,  vel  sena- 
tui  nostro,  qui  nunquam  utilitatem  a  dignitate  sejunxit, 
armis  cum  hoste  certare,  an  venenis  ?     Si  glorise  causa  im-  5 
perium  expetendum  est,  scelus  absit,  in  quo  non  potest  esse 
gloria  :  sin  ipsEe  opes  expetuntur  quoquo  modo,  non  pote- 

iLAnotherCase  runt  utilcs  esse  cum  infamia.     Non  igitur  6 
of  apparent   but  ^^iiig  ^n^  L.  Philippi  Q.  F.  sentcntia  :  quas 

not  rea!  opposition      .    .  -r     c^  . 

between  Rectitude  civitates  L.  Sulla,  pecunia  accepta,  ex  sena- 
and  Expediency.     tus  consulto  libcravissct,  ut  ese  rursus  vecti- 
gales  essent,  neque  iis  pecuniam,  quam  prò  libertate  dede- 
rant,  redderemus.     Est  ei  senatus  assensus.     Turpe  impe-  7 
rio.      Piratarum  enim  melior  fides,  quam    senatus.      At 
aucta   vectigalia:    utile  igitur.     Quousque  audebunt  di- 8 
cere  quidquam  utile,  quod  non  honestum  ?     Potest  autem 
ulli  imperio,  quod  gloria  fultum  esse  debet,  et  benivolen- 
tia  sociorum,  utile  esse   odium   et  infamia?     Ego  edam 9 
cum  Catone  meo  s^epe  dissensi.     Nimis  mihi 

Tnird  Case.  ^  ^ 

praefracte  videbatur  serarium  vectigaliaque 
defendere,  omnia  publicanis  negare,  multa  sociis  :  cum  in 
hos  benefici  esse  deberemus  ;  cum  illis  sic  agere,  ut  cum 
colonis  nostris  soleremus  :  coque  magis,  quo  illa  ordinum 
conjunctio  ad  salutem  rei  publicre  pertinebat.  Male  etiam  10 
Fourth  Case.       Curio,  cum  causani  Trauspadauorum  cequam 
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The  Maxim,  esse  dicebat  :  semper  autem  addebat,  Vincat 
Vincat     utiiitas,  ^^tiiHas,      Potius  diceret,  non  esse  asquam,  11 

is    -w-rong,    unlesa  _  ...  ~a  J 

rightiy  construed.  quia  non  esset  utilis  rei  publicse,  quam,  cum 
non  utilem  diceret,  tequam  fateretur. 

XXIIL 

severaicases,ag       Plenus  est  sextus  liber  de  officiis  Heca- 
to  the  Duty  of  a  tonis  talium  qusestionum,  Sitne  boni  viri, 

Man    in    doubtful    .  .  .  ^       .,. 

circLimstancG9,put  ^^  maxima  Cantate   annon^e,  familiam  non 
by  Megaton.    Ali  alere.     In  utramque  partem  disputat;  sed 

these  coutroverted    ,  n        ,  ^-tj-x        ^a    •  t--j. 

ointa   admit   of  ^^^^^  ^^  cxtremum  utilitatc  oincium  dirigit 
an  easy  solution,  magis  quam  humanitatc.     Quaerit,  si  in  mari  2 
Ruie  of  action  in  j^^^jjj,^  facienda  sii,  equine  pretiosi  potius 

such     cases      has  "  --       j.  j.  i 

been  aiready  laid  jacturam  faciat,  an  servuli  vilis.     Hic  alio 
^'^^°'  res  familiaris,  alio  ducit  humanitas.     Si  tab-  3 

ulam  de  naufragio   stultus  arripuerit,  extorquebitne  eam 
sapiens,  si  potuerit  ?    Negat,  quia  sit  injurium.     Quid  djami- 
nus  navis,  eripietne  suum  ?     Minime,  non  plus,  quam  navi-  4 
gantem  in  alto  ejicere  de  navi  velit,  quia  sua  sit.     Quoad 
enim  perventum  sit  eo,  quo  sumpta  navis  est,  non  domini 
est  navis,  sed  navigantium.     Quid  si  una  tabula  sit,  duo  5 
naufragi,  iique  sapientes  :  sibi  neuter  rapiat,  an  alter  cedat 
alteri  %     Cedat  vero  :  sed  ei,  cujus  magis  intersit  vel  sua 
vel  rei  publicse  causa,  vivere.     Quid  si  h^ec  paria  in  utro-  6 
que?     Nullum  erit  certamen,  sed,  quasi  sorte  aut  micando 
victus,  alteri  cedet  alter.     Quid  si  pater  fana  expilet,  cu-  7 
niculos  agat  ad  serarium  :  indicetne  id  magistratibus  filius  ? 
Nefas  id  quidem  est.     Q,.uin  etiam  defendat  patrem,  si  ar- 
guatur.    Non  igitur  patria  prsestat  omnibus  officiis  ?    Immo 
vero  :  sed  ipsi  patrias  conducit,  pios  habere  cives  in  paren- 
tes.     Quid  si  tyrannidem  occupare,  si  patriam  prodere  co-  8 
nabitur  pater:  silebitne  filius?     Immo  vero  obsecrabit  pa- 
trem, ne  id  faciat  ;   si  nihil  profìciet,  accusabit,  minabitur 
etiam  ;  ad  extremum,  si  ad  pemiciem  patrias  res  spectabit, 
patrias  salutem  anteponet  saluti  j^atris.     Quasrit  etiam,  si  9 
sapiens  adulterinos  nummos  acceperit  imprudens  prò  bonis, 
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cum  id  rescierit,  soluturusne  sit  eos,  si  cui  debeat,  prò  bonis. 
Diogenes  ait  :  Antipater  negat,  cui  potius  assentior.     Qui  10 
vinum  fugiens  vendat  sciens,  debeatne  dicere.     Non  necesse 
putat  Diogenes  :  Antipater  viri  boni  existimat.     Haec  sunt  11 
quasi  controversa  jura  Stoicorum.     In  mancipio  vendendo 
dicendane  vitia  :  non  ea,  quse  nisi  dixeris,  redhibeatur  man- 
cipium  jure  civili  ;  sed  heec,  mendacem  esse,  aleatorem,  fu- 
racem,  ebriosum.     Alteri  dicenda  videntur,  alteri  non  vid- 
entur.     Si  quis  aurum  vendens,  orichalcum  se  putet  ven- 12 
dere,  indicetne  ei  vir  bonus,  aurum  illud  esse,  an  emat  de- 
nario,  quod  sit  mille  denariùm  ?     Perspicuum  est  jam,  et 
quid  mihi  videatur,  et  quse  sit  Inter  eos  philosophos,  quos 
nominavi,  controversia. 

XXIV. 

Farther  discus-       Pacta  et  promissa  sempeme  servanda  sint, 
Sion  of  cases,  tiiose  q^gg  nec  vi  nec  dolo  malo  (ut  praetores  sol- 

namely    referring        ^xr-x-^o-'  t  .    ^ 

to   Promises   and   ®^*)  *^^^^  ^^^^'      ^^  ^^^^  mcdicamcntum  CUI-  2 

Contracts.  piam  dedcrit  ad  aquam  intercutem,  pepige- 

ritque,  si  eo  medicamento  sanus  factus  esset,  ne  ilio  medica- 
mento unquam  postea  uteretur  ;  si  eo  medicamento  sanus 
factus  sit,  et  annis  aliquot  post  inciderit  in  eundem  mor- 
bum,  nec  ab  eo,  quicum  pepigerat,  impetret,  ut  item  eo 
liceat  uti  :  quid  faciendum  sit.  Cum  sit  is  inliumanus,  qui 
non  concedat,  nec  ei  quidquam  fiat  injuriae,  vitse  et  saluti 

Under whatcir-  consulcndum.  Quid?  si  qui  sapiens  rogatus 3 
cumstances  these  sit  ab  CO,  qui  cum  liercdcm  faciat,  cum  ei  tes- 
may  be  vioiated.  ^^^q^^q  sestcrtiùm  millies  relinquatur,  ut 
ante,  quam  hereditatem  adeat,  luce  palam  in  foro  saltet,  id- 
que  se  facturum  promiserit,  quod  aliter  heredem  eum  scrip- 
turus  ille  non  esset  :  faciat,  quod  promiserit,  necne.  Promi-  4 
sisse  noUem,  et  id  arbitror  fuisse  gravitatis.  Quoniam  pro- 
misit,  si  saltare  in  foro  turpe  ducet,  honestius  mentietur,  si 
ex  hereditate  nihil  ceperit,  quam  si  ceperit  :  nisi  forte  eam 
pecuniam  in  rei  publicte  magnum  aliquod  tempus  contule- 
rit,  ut  vel  saltare,  cum  patrice  consulturus  sit,  turpe  non  sit. 
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XXV. 

Ac  ne  illa  quidem  promissa  servanda  sunt, 

Continuation  :  ......  .  . 

Promises  tliat  may    qUJB  11011  SUllt  ÌÌS  ipSÌS  Utilia,  quibuS  Illa  pro- 
be lawfuiiy  bro-  miseris.      Sol  Phaéthoiiti  filio,  ut  redeamus2 

ken:    Those    that  n        i  r  t    •  «i       -i 

are  prejudiciai  to  ad  fabulas,  lacturum  se  esse  dixit,  quidquid 
the  party  to  whom  optasset.     Optavit,  ut  ili  currum  patris  tol- 
made.^^^°^^^^    ^^  leret,ur.     Sublatus  est.     Atque  is  antequam 
instaaces  taken  constitìt,  ictu  fulmiiiis  deflagravit.     Quanto  3 
rom  myt  o  ogy.     jj^^jj^^g  f^erat,  in  lioc  promissum  patris  non 
esse  servatum  ?     Quid,  quod  Theseus  exegit  promissum  a 
Neptuno?      Cui  cum  tres  optationes  Neptunus  dedisset, 
optavit  interitura  Hippolyti  fìlii,  cum  is  patri  suspectus  esset 
de  noverca  :  quo  optato  impetrato,  Theseus  in  maximis  fuit 
luctibus.      Quid  ?     Agamemnon   cum    devovisset   Dian^,  4 
quod  in  suo  regno  pulclierrimum  natum  esset  ilio  anno, 
immolavit  Iphigeniam,  qua  nibil  erat  eo  quidem  anno  natum 
pulchrius.      Promissum  potius  non  faciendum,  quam  tam 
t£etrum  facinus  admittendum  fuit.     Ergo  et  promissa  non  5 
facienda  nonnunquam,  ncque   semper  deposita  reddenda. 
Si  gladium  quis  apud  te  sana  mente  deposuerit,  repetat  in-  6 
saniens  ;  reddere  peccatum  sit,  officium  non  reddere.    Quid,  7 
si  is,  qui  apud  te  pecuniam  deposuerit,  bellum  inferat  pa- 
trise,  reddasne  depositum  ?     Non,  credo.     Facias  enim  cen- 
tra rem  publicam,  quae  debet  esse  carissima.     Sic  multa,  8 
Bytheseexam-  quae  houcsta  natura  videntur  esse,  tempori- 

ples  itappearsthat   in,  i  j  -r-i 

Lf  r..-    fi,        bus  nunt  non  honesta.     tacere  promissa, 

actions,  in   tnem-  i  7 

seives  right,  may  Stare  convcutis,  rcddcrc  deposita,  commutata 
become  .vrong  ow-  ^tilitatc,  fiunt  non  houcsta.     Ac  de  iis  quid-  9 

ing     to     circum-  '  ^  _ 

stances.  cm,  quas  videntur  esse  utilitates  contra  jus- 

titiam  simulatione  prudentias,  satis  arbitror  dictum. 

Sed  quoniam  a  quattuor  fontibus  honestatis  primo  libro  10 
officia  duximus,  in  eisdem  versemur,  cum  docebimus,  ea 
qu93  videantur  esse  utilia,  ncque  sint,  quam  sint  virtutis 
inimica.     Ac  de  prudentia  quidem,  quam  vult  imitali  ma-  11 
litia  ;  itemque  de  justitia,  quse  semper  est  utilis,  disputatum 
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est.     Reliquge  sunt  àuse  partes  honestatis,  quarum  altera  12 
in  animi  excellentis  magnitudine  et  pr^estantia  cernitur, 
altera  in  conformatione  et  moderatione  continentise  et  tem- 
perantisD. 

XXVI. 

B.   Where       Utile  videbatur  Ulixi  (ut  quidem  poétae 
false  E  X  p  e  d  i-  tragici  prodiderunt  :    nam  apud  Homerum, 
into  coiiisiou  optimum  auctorem,  talis  de  Ulixe  nulla  sus- 
wìthCourage.  picio  est)  sed  insimulant  eum  tragoedi^e,  si- 
Cases  in  point;    mulatione  insanio3  militiam  subterfugere  vol- 
That  of  ults-  uisse.     Non  lionestum  consilium.    At  utile,  2 
ut  aliquis  fortasse  dixerit,  regnare  et  Ithacae 
vivere  otiose  cum  parentibus,  cum  uxore,  cum  filio.    Ullum 
tu  decus  in  quotidianis  laboribus  et  periculis  cum  hac  tran- 
quillitate  conferendum  putas?     Ego  vero  istam  contem-3 
nendam  et  abjiciendam  :    quoniam,  qu^  honesta  non  sit, 
ne  utilem  quidem  esse  arbitror.      Quid  enim  auditurum4 
putas  fuisse  Ulixem,  si  in  illa  simulatione  perseveravisset  ? 
qui  cum  maximas  res  gesserit  in  bello,  tamen  base  audiat 
ab  Ajace  : 

Cnjus  ipse  prìnceps  jurisjurandi  fuit, 
Quod  omnes  scitis,  solus  neglexit  fidem. 
Furere  assimulare,  ne  coirei,  institit. 
Quod  ni  Palamedis  perspicax  prudentia 
Istiiis  percepset  malitiosam  audaciam, 
Fide  sacratcE  jus  perpetuo  fallerei. 

Illi  vero  non  modo  cum  liostibus,  verum  etiam  cum  flucti-  5 
bus  id  quod  fecit,  dimicare  melius  fuit,  quam  deserere  con- 
sentientem  Gra3ciara  ad  bellum  barbaris  inferendum. 

That  of  eegtj-       ^^^  omittamus  et  fabulas  et  extema  :  ad  6 
i^us-  rem  factam  nostramque  veniamus.     M.  Ati-  7 

.  xx\i.— xxxii.  j^^g  Regulus,  cum  consul  iterum  in  Africa 
ex  insidiis  captus  esset,  duce  Xantbippo  Laced^emonio,  im- 
peratore autem  patre  Hannibalis  Hamilcare,  juratus  mis- 
sus  est  ad  senatum,  ut,  nisi  redditi  essent  Poenis  captivi 
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nobiles  quidam,  rediret  ipse  Cartliaginem.  Is  cuni  Romam  8 
venisset,  utilitatis  speciem  videbat,  sed  eam,  ut  res  declarat, 
falsam  judicavit  :  quae  erat  talis  :  manere  in  patria,  esse 
domi  suae  cum  uxore,  cum  liberis  ;  quam  calamitatem  ac- 
cepisset  in  bello,  communem  fortunae  bellicaB  judicantem, 
tenere  consularis  dignitatis  gradum.  Quis  hsec  negat  esse 
utilia?  Quem  censes'?  Magnitudo  animi  et  fortitudo 
negat. 

XXVII. 

The  conduci  of      Num  locupletiores  quaeris  auctores  ?     Ha- 
Eegulus  praised.    p^j^  enim  est  virtutum  proprium,  nihil  ex- 
timescere,  omnia  humana  despicerc,  niliil,  quod  liomini  ac- 
cidere   possit,  intolerandum   putare.      Itaque  quid  fecit  ?  2 
In  senatum  venit,  mandata  exposuit  :  sententiam  ne  dice- 
ret,  recusavit  ;   quam  diu  jurejurando  hostium  teneretur, 
non  esse  se  senatorem.     Atque  illud  etiam  (o  stultum  ho-  3 
minem,  dixerit  quispiam,  et  repugnantem   utilitati  suae  !) 
reddi  captivos,  negavit  esse  utile  :  illos  enim  adolescentes 
esse  et  bonos  duces,  se  jam  confectum  senectute.     Cujus4 
cum  valuisset  auctoritas,  captivi  retenti  sunt,  ipse  Cartha- 
ginem  rediit  :  ncque  eum  caritas  patrias  retinuit,  nec  suo- 
rum.    Ncque  vero  tum  ignorabat,  se  ad  crudelissimum  hos-  5 
tem  et  ad  exquisita  supplicia  proficisci  :   sed  jusjurandum 
conservandum  putabat.     Itaque  tum,  cum  vigilando  neca-  6 

Censured  by  batur,  crat  in  meliore  causa  quam  si  domi 
^^^^-  senex  captivus,  perjurus  consularis  remansis- 

a.    Defense   of  .  .  .  _  ^ 

Eegulus.  s^t*     -^*  stulte,  qui  non  modo  non  censue-  7 

Expediency  ig  rit  captivos  rcmittcndos,  verum  etiam  dis- 
of  al/  but  it  can  suascrit.     Quomodo  stulte  ?     etiamne  si  rei  8 
not  be  separated  public£e  conduccbat  ?     Potcst  autcm,  quod 
ertiou  from  Eet  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  publicffi  sit,  id  cuiquam  civi  utHe 
titude.  esse  ? 

F2 
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XXVIII. 

Pervertunt  homines  ea,  quae  sunt  fundamenta  naturse, 
cum  utilitatem  ab  honestate  sejungunt.     Omnes  enim  ex- 
petimus  utilitatem,  ad  eamque  rapimur,  nec  facere  aliter 
uUo  modo  possumus.     Nam  quis  est,  qui  utilia  fugiat  ì  2 
aut  quis  potius,  qui  ea   non   studiosissime  persequatur  ? 
Sed  quia  nusquam  possumus,  nisi  in  laude,  decore,  hones-  3 
tate  utilia  reperire,  propterea  illa  prima  et  summa  liabe- 
mus  ;  utilitatis  nomen  non  tam  splendidum  quam  necessa- 
rium  ducimus. 
Aeguments  Quid  est  igitur,  dixerit  quis,  in  jureju-4 

AGAINST     EeGTJ-  t       c         t^.t  •  •  -r  « 

Lus,  r  a  il  do?     JNum   iratum   timemus   Jovem? 

i.  what  is  there  ^t  hoc  quidem  commune  est  omnium  pliil- 

in    an    oath,  i  •     t  . 

and  what  to  osopnorum,  nou  eorum  modo,  qui  deum  ni- 
fear  in  break-  hil  liabere  ipsum  negotii  dicunt,  nihil  exhi- 
ii  Ee^uius  suf-  ^^^®  alteri,  sed  eorum  etiam,  qui  deum  sem- 
fered  more  per  agere  aliquid  et  moliri  volunt,  nunquam 
con^urt%imn  "®^  irasci  deum,  nec  nocere.  Quid  autemS 
he  couid  have  iratus  Jupiter  plus  nocere  potuisset,  quam 
had   to   fear  ^^^^-^  g-^^j  ipsc  Kcgulus  ?     NuUa  igitur  vis  6 

from  the  gods        .  o  ^ 

as  a  punish-  fuit  rcligiouis,  quse  tantam  utilitatem  per- 

mentforPer-  yerterct.      An   ne   turpiter   faceret?     Pri- 

iii.  He  ought  to  mum,  minima  de  malis.     Num  igitur  tan- 

have    chosen  tum  mali  turpitudo  ista  habebat,  quantum 

the  least  cut      .  .  n      -r^   ■     -, 

oftwoevus.     li^e   cruciatus  ?     Demde   illud  etiam    apudT 

iv.     There      are   Attium, 

some    things,  ^       ...,/?, 

I*  regisUrv  fidem  ? 


right,  in  real-  Negue  dedi,  neque  do  infideli  cuiquam, 

ity    not    so  :  ,     .        .  _ .   .  ,         , 

thu3  it  i3  a  quamquam  ab  impio  rege  dicitur,  luculente 
mistaken  no-  tamen  dicitur.     Addunt  etiam,  quemadmo-8 
ought  \o^  he  ^^^  ^^^  dicamus,  videri  quosdam  utilia,  qus3 
kept  with  an  iion  sint  :  sic  sc  diccre,  videri  qucedam  lion- 

enemy.  ^g^  ^^   ^^^^   g-^^^ .    ^^   |^^^   ipsum    videtur 

.  Promises,  ex-  ••■ 

torted  by  vio-  bonestum,  conscrvandi  jurisjurandi  causa  ad 

lence,     need  cruciatum  revertisse,  sed  fìt  non  honestum; 
not  he  kept. 
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vi.  Great  expe-  ^"^^'  ^"^^  P^^   ^^   hostium   esset    actum, 
diency  makes  ratum    esse    non    debuit.      Addunt,  etiam,  9 
"^^^**  quicquid  valde  utile  sit,  id  fieri  honestum, 

etiamsi  antea  non  videretur.     Hcec  fere  centra  Regulum. 

Sed  prima  videamus. 

XXIX. 

Aegumektsinee-       Non  fuit  Jupiter   metuendus,  ne  iratus 

PLY.  noceret  :  qui-  neque  irasci  solet  nec  nocere. 

^  an^oatr'and  ^^^  quidem  ratio  non  magis  contra  Reguli,  2 

reasons     for  quam  contra  omne  jusjurandum  valet.     Sed  3 

the     observ-  -^^  jurejurando,  non  qui  metus  sed  quas  vis 

The      argu-  sit,  debet  iutellìgi.     Est  enim  jusjurandum  4 

ments  against  affirniatio  religiosa.     Quod  autem  affirmate, 

Eegulus     ap-  .        . 

piy  equaiiy  to  quasi  deo  teste,  promiseris,  id  tenendum  est. 
oaths  of  any  jg^jjj  enim  non  ad  iram  deorum,  quoe  nulla 

kind,     Avhich  ,        ,    .        .   . 

are  not  to  he  ^^t,  sed  ad  justitiam  et  ad  ndem  pertmet. 
referred     to  Nam  prseclare  Ennius  :  5 

Fear  of  conse-       ^  ,-,.  ,        ,  .     .  t     •  i         -r-    . 

Quences     but       ^  Fides  alma,  apta  pinnis,  et  Jusjurandum  Jovis. 

to  Justice  and  Qui  Jus  igitur  jurandum  violat,  is  Fidem 
violat,  quam  in  Capitolio  vicinam  Jovis  Op- 
timi Maximi,  ut  in  Catonis  oratione  est,  majores  nostri  esse 
voluerunt. 
ii.  Pain  is  not       At  enim  ne  iratus .  quidem  Jupiter  plus  6 
na^  ^  iris^not  l^^g^lo  nocuisset,  quam  sibi  nocuit  ipse  Be- 
one at  ali.       gulus.     Certe,  si  nihil  malum  esset,  nisi  do-  7 
lere.     Id  autem  non  modo  summum  malum,  sed  ne  mal- 
um quidem  esse,  maxima  auctoritate  philosophi  afiirmant. 
Quorum  quidem  testem  non  mediocrem,  sed  liaud  scio  an8 
gravissimum,  Eegulum  nolite,  quceso,  vituperare.     Quem9 
enim  locupletiorem  quserimus,  quam  principem  populi  Ko- 
mani,  qui  retinendi  officii  causa  cruciatum  subierit  volun- 
ìiì.  No   outward  tarium  %     Nam  quod  aiunt.  Minima  de  ma- 10 
Misfortune      Hs  ;  id  est,  ut  turpitcr  potius,  quam  calami- 
armoraTre^-  ^^sc  :   au  cst  ullum  majus  malum  turpitu- 
formity.  dine  %     Quse  si  in  deformitate  corporis  habet 
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aliquid  offensionis,  quanta  illa  depravatio  et  foeditas  turpi- 
fìcati  animi  debet  videri?     Itaque  nervosius  qui  ista  disse-  11 
runt,  solum  audent  malum  dicere  id,  quod  turpe  sit  :  qui  au- 
tem  remissius,  hi  tamen  non  dubitant  summum  malum  dicere. 
ìv.  Faith  i3  to  be       Nam  iUud  quidem,  12 

s  thouo-h  Neque  dedi,  neque  do  infideli  cuiquam, 

not  with  Kob-  idcirco  rccte  a  poeta,  quia,  cum  tractaretur 
they  arT^the  -^^treus,  personss  serviendum  fuit.  Sed  si  13 
common  ene-  hoc  sibi  sumunt,'  Hullam  essc  fidem,  quse  in- 
The  *correct  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^*5  videant,  ne  quasratur  latebra 
idea  of  Per-  perjurio.  Est  jus  etiam  bellicum,  fidesque  14 
juryexpressed  j^risjurandi  ssepe  cum  hoste  servanda.  Quod 
line.  enim  ita  juratum  est,  ut  mens  conciperet  15 

fieri  oportere,  id  servandum  est:   quod  aliter,  id  si  non 
feceris,  nullum  est  perjurium.     Ut,  si  prasdonibus  pactum  16 
prò  capite  pretium  non  attuleris,  nulla  fraus  est,  ne  si  jura- 
tus  quidem  id  non  feceris.     Nam  pirata  non  est  perduelli-  17 
um  numero  definitus,  sed  communis  hostis  omnium.     Cum 
hoc  nec  fides  debet  nec  jusjurandum  esse  commune.     Non  18 
enim  falsum  jurare,  perdurare  est  ;  sed  quod  ex  ANun  tdi 
SENTENTiA  juraris,  sicut  verbis  concipitur  more  nostro,  id 
non  facere,  perjurium  est.      Scite  enim  Euripides  :  19 

Juravi  lingua,  vientem  injuratam  gero. 
Eegulus  vero  non  debuit  condiciones  pactionesque  bellicas  20 
et  hostiles  perturbare  perjurio.     Cum  justo  enim  et  legitimo  21 
hoste  res  gerebatur,  ad  versus  quem  et  totum  jus  fetiale  et 
multa  sunt  jura  communia.     Quod  ni  ita  esset,  nunquam  22 
claros  viros  senatus  vinctos  hostibus  dedidisset. 

XXX. 

Historicaicases,       -^t  vcro  T.  Veturius  et  Sp.  Postumius, 
showing  the  man-  ^um  itcrum  cousules  esscut,  quia,  cum  male 

ner  in  Avhich  the  i     y^ 

Eomans  disap-  pugn^itum  apud  Caudium  esset,  legionibus 
proved  of  a  pref-  nostrìs  sub  jugum  missis  pacem  cum  Samni- 
Expediency  Tv°er  *^^"^  fecerant,  dediti  sunt  his  ;  injussu  enim 
Morai  Kectitude.     populi  scnatusquc  fcccrant.     Eodemque  tem-  2 
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pore  Ti.  Numicius,  Q.  Maeliiis,  qui  tum  tribuni  plebis  erant, 
quod  eorum  auctoritate  pax  erat  facta,  dediti  sunt,  ut  pax 
Samnitium  repudiaretur.     Atque  hujus  deditionis  ipse  Pos-  3 
tumius,  qui  dedebatur,  suasor  et  auctor  fuit.     Quod  idem 
multis  annis  post  C.  Mancinus,  qui,  ut  Numantinis,  qui- 
buscum  sine  senatus  auctoritate  foedus  fecerat,  dederetur, 
rogationem  suasit  eam,  quam  L.  Furius,  S.  Atilius  ex  se- 
natus consulto  ferebant  :  qua  accepta  est  hostibus  deditus. 
Honestius  hic  quam  Q.  Pompeius,  quo,  cum  in  eadem  causa  4 
esset,  deprecante,  accepta  lex  non  est.     Hic  ea  quoe  videba-  5 
tur  utilitas  plus  valuit  quam  honestas  :  apud  superiores  utili- 
tatis  species  falsa  ab  bonestatis  auctoritate  superata  est. 

AnswertoArgu-       At  non  dcbuit  ratum  esse,  quod  erat  ac-6 
ment  v.,  ^^JJJ  pgj,  ^'^^^^     Quasi  vero  forti  viro  vis  pos- 

That    Regulus      .        \    .        .         _/       .    . 

had  beeu   forced  sit  adliibcri.     Cur  igitur  ad  senatum  profì-  7 
into    the   Agree-  cisccbatur,  cum  pr£esertim  de   captivis  dis- 

A  good  man  can  suasurus  essct  ?     Quod  maximum  in  eo  est, 
not  be  forced.         j(-|  reprehcnditis.     Non  enim  suo  judicio  stet-  8 
it,  sed  suscepit  causam,  ut  esset  judicium  senatus  :  cui  nisi 
ipse  auctor  fuisset,  captivi  profecto  Poenis  redditi  essent  : 
ita  incolumis  in  patria  Regulus  restitisset.     Quod  quia  pa-  9 
trice  non  utile  putavit,  idcirco  sibi  honestum  et  sentire  illa 

Answer  to  Argii-  et  pati   credidit.      Nam    quod  aiunt,  quod  10 
ment  vi.,  valde  utile  sit,  id  fieri  honestum  :  immo  vero 

That  great  Ex-  / 

pediency  must  of  cssc,  non  fieri.      Est  enim  nibil  utile,  quod 
itseifbecome  Tight.  j_^em  non  lionestum  :  nec  quia  utile,  bones- 

NoapparentEx-  ,  m  /-\  11 

pediency  caa  make  tum^  cst  ;  scd  quia  lioncstum,  utilc.     Quarc  1 1 
a  thing  right.         q^  multìs  mirabilibus  exemplis,  haud  facile 
quis  dixerit  hoc  exemplo  aut  laudabilius  aut  prsestantius. 

XXXI. 

The  conduct  of       Sed  cx  tota  hac  laude  Eeguli  unum  illud 
^^Toma'tiTabie^in  ®^*  admiratione  dignum,  quod  captivos  ret- 
an  age,  when  such  inendos    ccusuit.      Nam    quod  rediit,  nobis  2 
nunc  mirabile  videtur  :  illis  quidem  temporibus  aliter  fa- 
cere  non  potuit.     Itaque  ista  laus  non  est  hominis,  sed 
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greatsanctity^as  temporum.     NuUum  enim  vinculum  ad  as-3 
attacbed    to    an  tringendam  fidem  jurejurando  majores  artius 
oath,  as  is  shown,  ^^^^  yoluerunt.     Id  indicant  leges  in  XII.  4 

among  other  ° 

thmgs,bytheLa\ys  tabulis,  indicant  sacratsB,  indicant  foedera, 
of  the  XII.  Tabies  ;  q^ji^^g  etiam  cum  hoste  devincitur  fìdes  ;  in- 
byexampiestaken  clicant  notiones  animadversionesque  censo- 
from  Roman  His-  rum,  qui  nulla  de  re  diligentius  quam  de  jure 
°^^'  jurando  judicabant.     L.  Manlio,  A.  F.,  cum  5 

dictator  fuisset,  M.  Pomponius  tribunus  plebis  diem  dixit, 
quod  is  paucos  sibi  dies  ad  dictaturam  gerendam  addidisset. 
Criminabatur  etiam,  quod  Titum  filium,  qui  postea  est  Tor-  6 
quatus  appellatus,  ab  hominibus  relegasset  et  ruri  habitare 
jussisset.     Quod  cum  audivisset  adolesceris  fìlius,  negotium  7 
exhiberi  patri  :  accurrisse  Romam  et  cum  prima  luce  Pom- 
ponii  domum  venisse  dicitur.     Cui  cum  esset  nuntiatum,  8 
qui  illum  iratum  allaturum  ad  se  aliquid  contra  patrem 
arbitraretur,  surrexit  e  lectulo,  remotisque  arbitris,  ad  se 
adolescentem  jussit  venire.     At  ille,  ut  ingressus  est,  con-  9 
festim  gladium  destrinxit,  juravitque  se  illum  statim  inter- 
fecturum,  nisi  jusjurandum  dedisset,  se  patrem  missum  esse 
facturum.     Juravit  hoc  terrore  coactus  Pomponius  ;   rem  10 
ad  populum  detulit  ;  docuit,  cur  sibi  causa  desistere  necesse 
esset;   Manlium  missum  fecit.      Tantum  temporibus  illis 
jusjurandum  valebat.     Atque  hic  T.  Manlius  is  est,  qui  ad  11 
Anienem  Galli,  quem  ab  eo  provocatus  occiderat,  torque 
detracto,  cognomen  invenit  :  cujus  tertio  consulatu  Latini 
ad  Veserim  fusi  et  fugati.     Magnus  vir  in  primis,  et  qui 
perindulgens  in  patrem,  idem  acerbe  severus  in  filium. 

XXXII. 

instance  of  bad       Sed  ut  laudandus  Regulus  in  conservando 
faith  in  some  Eo-  jurejurajido,  sic  decem  illi,  quos  post  Can- 

man  soldiers  dur-  . 

ing  the  second  nensem  pugnam  juratos  ad  senatum  misit 
Punk  War,  con-  Hannibal,  in    castra   redituros   ea,  quorum 

trasted    with    the  ,         ,  • ,  •   -r-»        •       •   •    t  t  t  . 

conduci  of  Kegu-  ^^^^*  P^*^*^  Poeni,  nisi  de  redimendis  capti- 
Lus.  vis  impetravissent,  si  non  redierunt,  vitupe- 
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rancli.  De  quibus  non  omnes  uno  modo.  Nam  Polybius,  2 
bonus  auctor  in  primis,  ex  decem  nobilissimis,  qui  tum 
erant  missi,  novem  revertisse,  a  senatu  re  non  impetrata  : 
unum  qui  paulo  post,  quam  egressus  erat  e  castris,  redisset, 
quasi  aliquid  esset  oblitus,  Romse  remansisse.  Reditu  enim  3 
in  castra  liberatum  se  esse  jurejurando  interpretabatur. 
^    .      ,.      Non  recte  :  fraus  enim  destringit,  non  dissol- 

Equivocation       ^  _      ^  ... 

does  not  free  from  vit  perjurium.     Fuit  igitur  stulta  calliditas,  4 
the  gmit  of  Per-  perverse  imitata  prudentiam.     Itaque  decre- 

jury,   biit   rather   -^  ^  _     -^ 

aggi-avates  it.    In  vit  senatus,  ut  ille  veterator  et  callidus  vinc- 
the  case  spoken  of  ^^g  ^^^j  Hannibalem  duceretur.      Sed  illud  5 

it   did  not  prove 

expedieut, but the  maximum:    octo    liommum    milia    tenebat 

contrary.  Hannibal,  non  quos  in  ade  cepisset,  aut  qui 

Another    in-  periculum  mortis  effugissent,  sed  qui  relieti 

stance,  in  which  j^^  castris  fuissent  a  Paulo  et  a  Varrone  con- 

disrcgard  to  appa- 

rent    Expediency  sulibus.     Eos  seuatus  non  censuit  redimen-  6 
and  regard  to  the  j^g,^  ^^^^  j^  parva  pecunia  fièri  posset  :   ut 

Principlcs  of  Ilon-  ,      .  .1.   •, 

or    provcd    ulti-  Gssct  lusitum  militibus  nostris  aut  vmcere, 
.teiyadvantage-  ^ut   emori.      Qua  quidem  re  audita,  frac- 7 
tum  animum  Hannibalis  scribit  idem,  quod 
senatus  populusque  Eomanus  rebus  afilictis  tam  excelso 
animo  fuisset.     Sic  honestatis  comparatione  ea,  quse  vi-  8 
dentur  utilia,  vincuntur.     Acilius  autem,  qui  Grasce  scrip-  9 
sit  -historiam,  plures  ait  fuisse,  qui  in  castra  revertissent, 
eadem  filande,  ut  jurejurando  liberarentur,  eosque  a  cen- 
soribus  omnibus  ignominiis  notatos.     Sit  jam  liujus  loci  10 
„        ,  finis.    Perspicuum  est  enim,  quee  timido  ani- 

Hence  there  can  /^ 

he  no  reai  Expe-  Hio,  liumili,  demisso,  fractoquc  fiant  (quale 
diency  in   mean  fuigget   Reguli   factum,  si  aut   de   captivis, 

and  cowardly  con-  ,  .      .  .  ,  ,        . 

duct,  the  reverse  q^od  ipsi  opus  cssc  viderctur,  non  quod  rei 
of  that  of  kegu-  publicas,  censuisset,  aut  domi  remanere  volu- 

isset)  non  esse  utilia,  quia   sint   flagitiosa, 

foeda,  turpia. 


cus. 
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XXXIII. 

c.whenfaise       Kestat  quarta  pars,  quee  decere,  modera- 
Expediency     ^ione,  modestia,  continentia,  temperantia  con- 

comes  into     ^         ^  '  y  r 

coiiìsion  with  tinetur.     Potest  igitur  quidquam  esse  utile,  2 
Temperane  e.    q^od  sit  liuic  talium  virtutum  clioro  con- 

Tliis   can   only  .  .....  ^  ..r. 

be  the  case  onsup-  trarium  ?     Atqui  ab  Anstippo    Cjrenaici,  3 
position    of    the  atque  Annicerii  philosophi  nominati,  omne 

Epicurean  theory   ,  .  i       ,    ,  ,        •    ,     , 

being  true,  that  oonum  m  voluptate  posuerunt,  virtutemque 
"  pieasure  is  the  censuerunt  ob  eam  rem  esse  laudandam,  quod 
and  virtue  so  far  ^niciens  esset  voluptatis,  quibus  obsoletis  no- 
desirabie  as  it  is  ret  Epicurus,  ejusdem  fere  adjutor  auctorque 
conducìvetothis."  gg^^tenti^.     Cum  bis  viris  equisque,  ut  dici-  4 

This    doctrine    ,  .  ,  ,    ,  ,         .  ,.  , 

proved  to  be  in  di-  *"^j  ^^  bonestatem  tueri  ac  retinere  senten- 
rect  contradiction  tia  est,  decertandum  est.     Nam  si  non  modo  5 

to  the  four  sources       ,...,  t      -j.  •     t,      j.  •     £ 

of  the  honestum:  "tibtas,  sed  Vita  omnis  beata,  corporis  firma 
viz.,  constitutione  ejusque  constitutionis  spe  ex- 

plorata, ut  a  Metrodoro  scriptum  est,  continetur:  certe 
bsec  utilitas,  et  quidem   summa  (sic  enim  censent),  cum 

1.  to  wisdom,     bonestate  pugnabit.     Nam  ubi  primum  pru-  6 
dentise  locus  dabitur  ?     An,  ut  conquirat  undique  suavita- 
tes  ?     Quam  miser  virtutis  famulatus,  servientis  voluptati  !  7 
Quod  autem  munus  prudentige  ?     An  legere  intelligenter 
voluptates?     Fac  nihil  isto  esse  jucundius  :   quid  cogitari 

2.  to  courage,  potest  turpius  ?  Jam,  qui  dolorem  summum  8 
malum  dicat,  apud  eum  quem  babet  locum  fortitudo,  qu^e 
est  dolorum  laborumque  contemptio  ?  Quam  vis  enim  mul-  9 
tis  locis  dicat  Epicurus,  sicuti  dicit,  satis  fortiter  de  dolore  : 
tamen  non  id  spectandum  est,  quid  dicat,  sed  quid  consen- 
taneum  sit  ei  dicere,  qui  bona  voluptate  terminaverit,  mala 
dolore  :  ut,  si  illuni  audiam  de  continentia  et  temperantia, 
dicit  ille  quidem  multa  multis  locis  ;  sed  aqua  beeret,  ut 

3.  to  Temper-  aiunt.     Nam  qui  potest  temperantiam  lau-  10 
^^^^■>  dare  is,  qui  ponat  summum  bonum  in  volup- 
tate?    Est  enim  temperantia  libidinum  inimica,  libidines 
autem  consectatrices  voluptatis.     Atque  in  liis  tamen  tri- 11 
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bus  generibus,  quoquo  modo  possunt,  non  incallide  tergi- 
versantur.      Prudentiam  introducunt,  scientiam    suppedi-  12 
tantem  voluptates,  depellentem  dolores.    Fortitudinem  quo- 
que aliquo  modo  expediunt,  cum  tradunt  rationem  negli- 
gendas  mortis  perpetiendique  doloris.      Etiam  temperan-13 
tiam  inducunt,  non  facillime  illi  quidem,  sed  tamen  quo- 
quo modo  possunt.    Dicunt  enim,  voluptatis  magnitudinem 
4.  to  justice.  :,     doloris  detractione  finiri.     Justitia  vacillat, 
vel  jacet  potius,  omnesque  ese  virtutes,  quae  in  communi- 
tate  cernuntur  et  in  societate  generis  humani.     Neque  enim  14 
bonitas,  nec  liberalitas,  nec  comitas  esse  potest,  non  plus 
quam  amicitia,  si  htec  non  per  se  expetantur,  sed  ad  volup- 
tatem  utilitatemve  referantur.     Conferamus  igitur  in  pau-  15 
ca.     Nam  ut  utilitatem  nullam  esse  docuimus,  qu93  hones- 
tati  esset  contraria,  sic  omnem  voluptatem  dicimus  hones- 
tati  esse   contrariam.     Quo  magis  repreliendendos  Calli- 16 
phonem  et  Dinomaclium  judico,  qui  se  dirempturos  con- 
troversiam  putaverunt,  si  cum  honestate  voluptatem,  tam- 
quam  cum  homine  pecudem,  copulavissent.     Non  recipit  17 
istam  conjunctionem  lionestas  ;  aspernatur,  repellit.     Nec 
vero  finis  bonorum,  qui  simplex  esse  debet,  ex  dissimillimis 
rebus  misceri  et  temperari  potest.      Sed  de  hoc  (magna  18 
enim  res  est)  alio  loco  pluribus.     Nunc  ad 

As,    tlierefore,  '  ^ 

Expediency      ig  propositum.     Qucmadmodum  igitur,  SÌ  quan- 19 
reaiiy     identicai  ^q  gr^  q^^g  vi(Jetur  utilitas,  houcstati  repuff- 

with  Eectitude,  so  .  .  t 

i3  pieasure   con-  i^^t,  dijudicanda  rcs  sit,  satis  est  supra  dispu- 
trary  to  it,  thongh  tatum.     Sin  autcm  speciem  utilitatis  etiam  20 

it    sometimes    as-  i     i  t  n 

sumes  the  appear-  voluptas  haberc  dicctur,  nulla  potest  esse  ei 
ance  of  Expedì-  cum  houcstate  conjunctio.     Nam  ut  tribua-  21 

mus  aliquid  voluptati,  condimenti  fortasse 
nonniliil,  utilitatis  certe  nihil  habebit. 

XXXIV. 

coNCLUDiNQ   ee-       Habcs    a  patre    munus,  Marce  fili,  mea 

MARKs.  quidem  sententia  magnum  ;  sed  perinde  erit, 

ut  acceperis.     Quamquam  lii  tibi  tres  libri  inter  Cratippi 
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commentarios  tamquam  hospites  erunt  recipiendi.  Sed  ut,  2 
si  ipse  venissem  Athenas  (quod  quidem  esset  factum,  nisi 
me  e  medio  cursu  clara  voce  patria  revocasset),  aliquando 
me  quoque  audires:  sic,  quoniam  bis  voluminibus  ad  te 
profecta  vox  est  mea,  tribues  bis  temporis  quantum  pote- 
ris  :  poteris  autem,  quantum  voles.  Cum  vero  intellexero,  3 
te  boc  scientiae  genere  gaudere,  tum  et  prsesens  tecum  pro- 
pediem,  ut  spero,  et  dum  aberis  absens  loquar.  Vale  igitur, 
mi  Cicero,  tibique  persuade,  esse  te  quidem  mibi  carissi- 
mum  ;  sed  multo  fore  cariorem,  si  talibus  monumentis  prse- 
ceptisque  Isetabere. 


NOTES. 


NOTES. 


BOOK  I. 
CHAPTEK    L 

§1. 

Annum  jam  audientem,  &c.  "After  being  now  for  a  whole  year 
a  hearer  of  Cratippus,  and  that,  too,  at  Athens."  This  city  was  at 
the  time  the  great  seat  of  literature,  and,  in  fact,  the  university  of 
the  Roman  empii'e.  Cicero  began  his  treatise  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  siimraer  of  B.C.  4-i,  just  after  the  assassination  of  Julius 
Cassar,  and  fìnished  it  towards  the  dose  of  the  sanie  year.  His  son 
Marcus,  then  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  had  been  sent  to 
Athens  early  in  Aprii  of  the  preceding  year. — Cratippum.  Cratip- 
pus, an  eminent  Peripatetic  philosopher,  born  at  Mytilene.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  on  Divination  and  the  Art  of  Interpreting  Dreams. 
— AbundcD'e  pì-ceceptis,  &c.  "  To  be  well  supplied  with  the  practical 
lessons  and  principles  of  philosophy."  The  distinction  between 
prcBcepta  and  instituta  is  well  given  by  Heusinger  :  "Prsecepta  sunt, 
quai  vera,  recta,  et  honesta  monstrant  ;  instituta  animum  vioresque  ad 
prcecepta  conforinant.'''' 

Ad  meam  utilitatem.  Not  "for  my  own  iniprovement"  as  an  end, 
but  "  to  my  own  improvement"  as  a  consequence.  The  more  usuai 
expression  would  bave  been  cum  mea  utilitate,  which  is  probably 
avoided  because  of  the  cum  immediately  following. — Cum  Grcecis 
Latina.  The  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  of  the  writers  in 
both  languages. —  Ut  par  sis  in  utriusque,  &c.  "That  you  may  be 
cqually  skilful  in  the  employment  of  either  style,  i.  e.,  may  possess 
equal  readiness  of  style  in  both  languages,  Greek  and  Latin.  Lit- 
erally,  "may  be  equal  in  the  ability  of  either  style."  Some,  less 
correctly,  make  the  reference  to  be  to  the  oratorical  and  philosoph- 
ical  style.  Zumpt's  authority  is  decisive  on  this  point.  "iVo/^  du- 
bitare,^' he  remarks,  '■'■quin  ad  utramque  linguam  pertineat,  sicut  mox 
est  '■orationem  Latinam  legendis  nostris  efficies pleniorem.''  "—Orationis. 
Observe  that  oratio  is  "select  language,  in  conformity  to  rules,".as 
opposed  to  sermo,  "  the  lauguage  of  ordinary  life." 
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§2. 

Ut  videmur.  "  As  we  appear."  Not  to  ourselves,  but  to  others. 
This  he  says  to  avoid  the  charge  of  arrogance. —  Ut  non  modo,  &c. 
Cicero  means,  that  by  his  writings  he  had  not  only  taught  his  coun- 
trymen  to  think,  but  also  had  enriched  the  philosophic  copia  verbo- 
rum  of  the  Latin  tongue.  The  dodi  are  bere  opposed  to  the  '  '  Grce- 
carum  Uterarum  rudes.''^  The  former  had  been  taught  by  Cicero 
that  Greek  philosophy  Avas  not  a  subject  incapable  of  being  expound- 
ed  in  Latin, — Aliquantum.  "  Considerable  acquisitions.  "  AUquan- 
tum  denotes  something  less  than  magnum,  but  more  than  paullum. — 
Et  ad  dicendiim,  &c.  "Both  for  public  speaking  and  for  the  deci- 
sions  of  philosophy,"  ì.  e.,  to  aid  them  both  in  speaking  and  in  phi- 
losophical  disquisitions. 

§3. 
Disces.  The  second  person  of  the  future  indicative  is  sometimes 
used  for  the  second  person  of  the  imperative,  in  order  to  express  a 
firm  conviction  that  the  command  or  direction  will  be  complied 
with,  especially  in  familiar  language.  {Madvlg,  §  884,  Oòs.) — Te 
non  poenitehit.  "  You  shall  not  feel  dissatisfied.  "  Servius  (ad  Virg. 
Eclog.,  11,  34)  explains  non  poenitehit  by  non  parum  videbitur.  — 
Utriqiie.  "  Both  of  us,"  i.  e.,  we  of  the  Academic,  as  well  as  Cra- 
tippus  and  others  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  since  we  both  lay  claim 
to  be  followers  of  Socrates  and  Plato. —  Orationem  autem  Latinam, 
&c.  "You  will  undoubtedly,  however,  by  reading  my  writings,  ren- 
der your  Latin  style  more  copious  in  its  character."  Autem  is  often 
thus  employed  epanaleptically  after  a  parenthesis,  when  a  train  of 
thought  is  resumed  which  the  parenthesis  had  interrupted.  So  a 
similar  usage  prevails  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  particles,  dk,  ò'  ovv, 
and  àWà. 

§4,5. 
Dìctum  existimari.  "To  be  regarded  as  uttered  (by  me)." — Phil- 
osophandi  scientiam.  "(Superior)  ability  in  philosophising, "  i.  e., 
superiority  in  philosophical  inquiry. — Proprium.  "The  peculiar 
province." — Apte,  distincte,  ornate.  "With  propriety,  with  perspi- 
cui ty,  with  elegance."  Apte  refcrs  to  the  conformity  of  our  style  to 
the  subject  we  are  handling  ;  distincte  to  the  method  of  a  dìscom'se  ; 
ornate  to  the  fìgurcs  and  ornaments  of  rhetoric  employed  in  it. — 
Hos.  The  pronoun  is  hcre  mcant  to  refer  to  their  having  been  pro- 
duced  at  a  more  reccnt  period  than  his  oratorical  works. — Sejam 
illis  cequarurii.     The  reading  aqiiarunt,  instead  of  sa  cBquai'unt^  is 
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shown  by  Zumpt  to  be  incorrect  Latin.  Properly,  a  person  is  said 
cequare  aligiiam  rem  cum  aliqua  re,  a  tliing  cequari  cum  aliqiia  re. 
Sometimes  a  dative  takes  the  place  of  the  ablative  with  cum,  as  solo 
cequare  urhem.  The  verb  cequare  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  "reach- 
ing"  or  "  coming  iip  to,"  with  a  simple  accusative,  but  never  with  a 
dative.  This  follows  from  the  literal  meaning,  viz.,  bringing  a 
thing  into  equality  with  something  belonging  to  yourself. — Hoc 
equabile  et  temperatum,  &c.  "This  even  and  sober  manner  of  ex- 
pression,"  i.  e.,  which  prevails  in  the  latter,  or  in  my  philosophical 
Works.  The  philosophic  style  is  bere  designated  as  uniform  and 
unimpassioned  in  comparison  with  the  oratorical. 

§  6,  7. 
Ut  idem  utroque,  &c.  "That  the  same  individuai  laboured  suc- 
cessfully  in  each  kind  of  style."  Laboraret,  the  reading  of  ali  the 
MSS.  but  one,  would  mean  simply,  "Laboured  upon,"  without  any 
reference  to  the  result.  (Klotz,  Worterh.,  L.  S.,  s.  v.) — Sequeretur- 
que.  "Andaimed  at." — Quietuvi.  "Unimpassioned." — Phalereus. 
"  Of  Phalerus."  So  called  from  bis  birth-place,  the  Attic  borough 
of  Phalerus.  Observe  that  Phalereus  must  be  pronounced  as  of 
three  syllables,  like  the  Greck  ^a\7]pevg. — In  hoc  numero.  He  means 
in  the  number  of  those  who  had  made  both  rhetoric  and  philosophy 
their  study. — Theophrasti.  Compare  Cic.  Brut.,  31.  '''■  Quis  Aì'is- 
totele  nervosior,  Theojihrasto  dulcior  f'' — Utrumque  certe  secuti  suvms. 
"We  bave  aimed,  at  least,  at  both."     Certe  lias  bere  the  force  of  yk. 


Tractare.  "To  employ."  Literally,  "tohandle." — Gravissime 
et  copiosissime.  "With  the  greatest  force  and  fluency."  —  Qucb  a 
Platone  didicerat.  Cicero  adopts  bere  the  common  story,  which 
makes  Demosthenes  to  bave  been  a  pupil  of  Plato's.  It  may  be 
that  Demosthenes  knew  and  esteemed  Plato,  but  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  he  received  bis  instruction. — Pronuntiare.  "To 
give  utterance  to,"  i.  e.,  either  in  written  language,  or  orally  in  the 
schools  of  the  philosophers. — Ornate  splendideque.  "With  eleganee 
and  brilliant  efFect." — Contempsit  alterum.  "  Undervalued  the  oth- 
er."  Supply  studium.  Isocrates  never  tried  how  he  could  succeed 
in  philosophy,  nor  Aristotle  how  he  could  succeed  in  rhetoric. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

§  1,  2,  3. 

Auctoritati  mecB.  "To  my  authority  (as  a  parent),"  ì.  e.,  to  my 
moral influence  over  you.  Some,  less  correctly,  translate  this,  "To 
my  character."  —  Latissime  patere.  ^'To  extend  most  widely." 
That  is,  to  apply  to  ali  kinds  of  life,  times,  and  circumstances. — 
Quce  tradita  et  prcecepta  sunt.  "Which  bave  been  delivered  and 
enjoined."  Heusinger  refers  tradita  to  speculative  arguments,  and 
vrcecepta  to  the  admonitory  style  of  writing. — Vitce  pars.  "De- 
partment oflife."  —  Forensihus.  "Out-door."  In  a  wider  sense 
opposed  to  doìnesiicis,  as,  foris  is  to  domi. — Si  tecum  agas.  "If  you 
be  doing  any  thing  by  yourself."  For  even  in  such  cases  there  are 
duties  whicb  you  owe  to  your  own  self. — Officio.  "  Its  appropriate 
duty,"  i.  e.,  its  particular  obligations. 

§  4,  5. 
Qucestio.  "  Subject  of  ìnquiry." — Nullis  affidi  prceceptls  traden- 
dis.  "  If  no  precepts  of  moral  duty  be  laid  down  by  him."  The 
future  participio  in  dus  is  often  used  as  a  present  participle  passive, 
or,  in  other  words,  has  the  meanìng  of  a  continued  passive  state. — 
Disciplince.  "  Sects."  The  chief  of  these  were  the  Epicureans, 
who  considered  good  to  consist  in  pleasure,  evil  in  pain. — Propositis 
honorum,  &c.  "By  the  extremes  of  good  and  e,\ì\  which  they  put 
forth,"  i.  e.,  by  their  views  of  what  constitutes  the  highest  good  and 
the  greatest  evil.  Finis  means  the  extremity,  or  farthest  point  to 
which  any  thing  can  be  carried. — Pervertunt.  In  the  sense  of  ever- 
tunt  or  tollunt.  Observe,  that  if  the  substantive  verb  bave  a  subject 
expressed,  to  which  the  relative  refers,  then  the  following  verb  is 
put  in  the  indicative  {pervertunt),  and  not  in  the  subjunctive. 

§6,7. 
Nam  qui  summum  honum  sic  instituit,  &c.  "For  he  who  so  lays 
down  the  chief  good,  that  it  is  to  bave  no  connexion  with  virtue," 
&c.  —  No7i  honestate.  "Not  according  to  its  moral  merit." — Hic. 
The  antecedent  is  being  omitted  in  the  prevìous  clause.  Me  is  bere 
elegantly  and  emphatically  substituted. — Et  non  interdum,  &c.  Cice- 
ro means,  that  Epicurus's  sentiments  about  moral  virtue  do  not  ac- 
cord  with  bis  theory  concerning  the  ends  of  good  and  evil,  but  pro- 
ceed  from  a  naturai  goodness  of  heart. — Fortis  vero  .  .  .  esse  certe 
nullo  modo potest,  &c.  "A  man,  in  truth,  can  assuredly  in  no  way 
be  brave  who,"  &c. — Ita  sint  inpromptu.     "Are  so  evident."     Coni- 
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pare  chap.  xxvii.,  7.  Quanquam,  with  the  subjunctive,  in  Cicero  is 
comparatively  rare.  In  later  writers  it  is.the  usuai  construction. — 
Alio  loco.  In  the  treatise  De  Finibus  (ii.,  8,  23)  and  the  fourth  and 
fifth  books  of  the  Tusculan  Disputations. 


Firma,  stabilia,  &c.  "Firmly  settled,  unchangeable,  agreeahle 
to  nature,"  i.  e.,  resting  on  fixed  principles,  ahvays  consistent  with 
those  principles,  and  grounded  in  our  very  nature. — Qui  solavi,  &c. 
The  Stoics  maintained  that  Virtue  alone  was  to  be  desired  ;  but 
the  Academics  and  Peripatetics  held  that  Virtue  should  be  the  chief 
object  of  desire.  Now  if  any  thing  else  may  be  desired  more  than 
Virtue,  then  I  may  part  with  my  Virtue  for  obtaining  it,  and  by 
consequence  canuot  observe  any  settled  and  unalterable  Eules  of 
Duty. 

§9. 

Ea  praceptio.  "This  imparting  of  precepts  (on  the  subject  of 
moral  duties),"  i.  e.,  the  right  to  impari  them. — Stoicorum.  The 
Stoics  held  that  nothing  was  good  or  desirable  for  its  own  sake,  and 
for  an  end,  but  Virtue.  {Cic.  Acad.,  ii,,  44,  135;  De  Fin.,  iii.,  6, 
21.) — Academicorum.  The  Academics  denied  that  there  was  any 
such  thing  as  certaint}'-,  and  were  not  tied  to  any  particular  set  of 
opinions,  bnt  followed  what  appeared  most  probable,  though  gener- 
ally  inclining  to  the  Peripatetics.  —  Penpateticorum.  They  held 
-that  Virtue  was  the  chief  and  abundantly  most  desirable  good,  but 
yet  allowed  the  name  of  good  to  some  other  things,  as  Eiches, 
Friends,  Health,  &c.,  whereas  the  Stoics  did  not. 

Aristonis,  Pyrrhonis,  Herilli.  These  three  philosophers  were  of 
difFerent  opinions  about  man's  happiness.  Aristo  and  Pja'rho  made 
it  consist  in  Virtue  alone — the  first  with  a  perfect  Indifference  (àdia- 
^opia)  ;  the  second  with  an  entire  Insensihility  (cnraQHa)  to  every 
thing  else,  such  as  Health,  Eiches,  Ilonours,  &c.  Herillus,  on  the 
other  band,  made  it  to  consist  in  Knowledge,  with  a  like  indiffer- 
ence. Though  they  did  dìsagree,  therefore,  in  their  notions  of  hap- 
piness, yet  they  were  ali  agreed  in  what  Cicero  bere  taxes  them 
with,  viz.,  in  taking  away  ali  delectus  rerum  (power  of  choosing  be- 
tween  things),  by  which  means  they  left  no  aditus,  as  he  says,  ad 
invenfio7iem  officii  (no  way  of  fìnding  out  our  duty).  For  how  can 
that  Prudence,  which  is  seen  in  wisely  choosing  one  thing  before 
another,  bave  any  place,  if  ali  things  are  equally  in  themselves  in- 
different?  And  if  there  be  no  difference  between  Sickness  and 
Health,  Eiches  and  Poverty,  and  it  is  as  good  for  a  man  to  be  in 
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one  as  in  the  other  of  these,  this  takes  away  ali  obligations  of  assìst- 
ing  those  that  are  in  sickness  or  want,  seeing  that,  according  to  this 
opinion,  they  are  not  anywise  in  a  worse  condition  than  the  healthy 
or  rich;  and,  by  consequence,  ali  Justice,  Charity,  Bounty,  &c., 
must  fall  to  the  ground.  This  is  what  Cicero  often  objects  to  them, 
that  they  virtutem  ipsam  quam  amplexabantur  tollere.  {Cockman,  ad 
loc.) 

Jam  pridem  exphsa  est.  "  Has  long  since  been  scouted."  A 
metaphor  borròwed  from  the  stage.  Bad  actors  are  said  explodi, 
"to  be  hissed  off,"  when  driven  from  the  stage  by  the  clamour  of 
the  audience. — Rerum  aliquem  delectum.  "Any  choice  in  things," 
i.  e.,  between  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil. — Adkus.  "  An  ave- 
nue  of  approach." 

§  10,  11,  12. 
Stoicos.  Placed  at  the  end  of  the  clause  for  emphasis.  {Madvig, 
L.  G.,  §  465.)  Under  the  general  appellation  of  Stoicos  Cicero  re- 
fers  in  particular  to  Paneetius. — Non  ut  interpretes.  "Not  as  mere 
translators." — Quoque  modo  videbitur.  "And  in  whatever  manner 
shall  seem  best." — Omnis  disputatio.  "The  whole  of  the  present 
discussion," — Definire.  This  verb  properly  means  to  set  bounds  to 
the  meaning  of  a  term,  which  Cicero  bere  does  by  speaking  of  the 
several  species  of  duty. — Omnis  enim  quce  a  ratime  suscipitur  institu- 
iio.  "For  ali  instruction  that  proceeds  upon  some  systematic  pian." 
Literally,  "that  is  undertaken  from  a  systematic  pian."  Compare 
a  similar  use  of  the  preposition  a  in  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  xi.,  10  :  "■A 
certo  sensu  et  verojudicas  de  nobis.'"  Zumpt,  less  cori'ectly,  renders, 
"Which  is  undertaken  by  a  rationalbeing,  "  making  ratioìie  the  ab- 
stract for  the  conerete.— J.  definitione proficiscl.  "To  set  out  with 
a  definition." 


CHAPTER  III. 
§  1,  2,  3. 
Duplex.  That  is,  in  any  treatise  upon  officium,  we  must  have  re- 
gard  to  the  two  meanings  which  attach  to  the  word,  namely,  (1) 
Abstract  duty,  and  (2)  a  special  duty.  Special  duties  are  what  Cice- 
ro proposes  to  consider  in  the  present  Treatise. — Adfinem  bonorum. 
' '  To  the  final  gooà.''—Positmn  est.  ' '  Consists. "—  Quìbus  in  omnes 
partes,  &c.  "  By  which  the  practice  of  life  may  be  moulded  for  ali 
its  relations.  " — Numquid.  The  simply  interrogative  num  is  strength- 
ened  by  the  addition  o^  quid  in  the  accusative.— Qe/orw?w  autem  offi- 
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ciorum,  &c.  "  As  regards,  on  the  other  hand,  those  duties  for  which 
precepts  are  imparted,  although  these  relate,  indeed,  to  the  final 
good,  '  '  &c.  — InstituUonem.     '  '  The  regulation.  '  ' 

§  4,  5. 
Alia  divisto.  The  Stoics  held  that  rà  KaOrjicovTa  were  either 
réXsLa  {perfecta)  or  {xscra  (inedia),  i.  e.,  ''subordinate  duties,"  the 
simple  performance  of  which  was  neither  bad  nor  good  in  itself, 
only  as  done  with  a  bad  intentiou  or  the  contrary.  {Vid.  De  Fin., 
iii.,  17.)  The  single  name  which  they  gave  to  riXeia  KaOìjKovra 
was  KaropOióf-iaTa,  which  Cicero  translates  by  7-ecta  Jcicta,  or  recta. 
Duties  of  the  second  class  he  styles  communia,  as  being  those  which 
concern  niankind  in  general.  This  class  was  called  simply  rò 
KaQì]Kov  by  the  Stoics,  and  by  Cicero,  in  imitation  of  theni,  offidum. 
The  latter  word,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  has  two  meanings, 
according  as  it  includes  rò  Karóp9aj/xa,  the  highest  standard  of  duty, 
or  is  limited  to  the  second  class  of  duties. — Rectum.  "A  direct 
one." — Hoc  mitem,  &c.  "Whereas  this  other  they  cali  a  common 
duty,"  i.  e.,  for  mankind  in  common. — Ratio prohabilis.  "  A  plaus- 
ible  reason." 

§6,7. 

Consiiii  capiundi  deliberatio.  H.  Stephens  calls  this  a  pleonasm, 
but  Gronovius  shows  that  there  is  a  difference  between  consilium 
capere  and  deliberare,  the  former  signifying  exequi  deliberatum,  rem 
facere  de  qua  deliberabatur  (ad Liv.,  xxxv.,  34). — Nam.  "For  in 
the  first  place." — Dubitant.  "  Consider."  In  the  sense  ofcogitant 
or  ambigunt.  The  primitive  meaning  oi  dubitare  is  "  to  go  back- 
wards  and  forwards  from  one  side  to  the  other,"  hence,  as  here,  "to 
■weigh  well,"  "to  consider,"  &c.  —  Quod  in  deliberaiionem  cadit. 
'  '  Which  Comes  under  deliberation.  " — Aui  anquÌ7nmt.  '  '  They  either 
closely  examine."  This  word  properly  signifies,  "to  look  round 
about  for  any  thing."  Zumpt  says,  "Anquìrunt  ipsì  secum,  con- 
sultant  cum  aliis,''^  though  consultare  does  not  necessarily  imply  de- 
liberation conjointly  with  others. 

Facidtates  rerum  atque  copias.  '  '  The  means  of  procuring  ordina- 
ry  things,  as  well  as  abundant  resources."  By  Jacultates  rerum  are 
meant,  in  fact,  the  means  of  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life,  or,  as 
Heusinger  explains  it,  '■'■Necessaria  vivendi  et  agendi  prcesidia.'^ — 
Opes.  "  Politicai  influence." — Suos.  Their  relations,  friends,  and 
dependents. — In  rationem  titilitatis  cadit.  "Falls  under  the  head 
of  expediency." 
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§  8,  9,  10. 
Pugnare.  "To  conflict." — Rapere.  "To  hurry  us  away."  A 
very  graphic  term. — Afferatque  ancipitem,  &c.  "  And  brings  to  the 
deliberation  a  twofold  anxiety  of  thought." — Hac  divisione.  "In 
this  division  (of  Pansetius),  " — Duo  prcetermissa  sunt.  "Two  heads 
are  omitted,"  But  Pansetius  was  a  Stoic,  and  the  omìssion  was  in- 
tentional.  For  the  Stoics  denied  that  any  honourable  or  useful  act 
could  be  more  honourable  or  useful  than  another. — Trijjlicem  ra- 
tionem.  "A  threefold  object  of  systematic  inquiry." — Duplidter. 
"  Under  two  heads."  These  two  heads  are  :  1.  Honestum  an  turpe; 
2.  Honestum  honesto  honestiiis.  So  again  in  the  case  of  the  utile,  the 
two  heads  will  be:  1.  Utile  an  inutile;  2.  Utile  utili  utilius. — Disse- 
rendum.  The  first  Book,  from  chap.  iv.  to  chap.  xlii.,  is  taken  up 
with  the  consideration  of  what  is  Honestum.  After  which  our  au- 
thor  proceeds  to  censi  der  the  relative  importance  of  the  several  vir- 
tues  which  constitute  it,  when  they  enter  into  competition.  This 
ends  the  Jìrst  Book.  In  the  second  Book,  after  determining  what 
is  iitile  (eh.  i. — eh.  xxiv.),  he  devotes  one  chapter  only  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conflicting  claims  of  its  several  parts.  The  tfdrd 
Book  is  wholly  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  the  Honestum  and 
Utile  where  they  enter  into  competition. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

§  1,  2,  3. 

Principio.    "  In  the  first  place."    Not  as  some  understand  it,  "in 

the  originai  formation  of  thìngs.''^— Ut  tueatur.      "The  instinct  of 

. protecting. " — Declinetque.      "As  well  as  of  avoiding." — Omniaque 

quoe.     Cicero  is  not  very  scrupulous  with  respect  to  the  recurrencc 

of  similar  syllables.     Compare  ii.,  17,8. — Anquirat.     "Ofcarefully 

seeking   after." — Commune.     "A   thing   common   to."  —  Autem. 

"Moreover." — Beluam.     Bestia  is  the  usuai  word  to  express  the 

antithesis  between  man  and  the  "brute"  creation.     Belua  has  the 

accessory  notion  of  monstrous   size. — Tantum  quantum.     "  So  far 

forth  merely  as." — Quod  adest,  &c.      "Which  is  at  hand  and  pres- 

ent,"  i.  e.,  at  hand  and  not  to  come,  opposed  tofuturum  ;  and  what 

is  present,  as  opposed  to  what  is  past,  jirceteritum. 

Consequentia  cernit.  "  Discerns  conscquences, "  i.  e.,  marks,  so 
as  to  distinguish  the  chain  of  conscquences.  These  words  form 
part  of  the  parenthetical  clause  which  extends  from  quod  rationis  to 
annectitfuturas. — Earumque j^rogressus,  &C.      "And  is  not  ignorant 
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of  their  onward  and,  as  it  were,  antecedent  moverne nts,"  i.  e.,  the 
connection  of  oauses  prospectively  and  retrospectively,  forwards  and 
backwards.  Observe  that  earum  does  not  refer  to  rerum,  but  to 
causarum  rerum,  and  also,  that  progressus  is  the  tracing  the  eftect 
from  the  cause,  and  antecessio  the  tracing  the  cause  from  the  efFect. 
— Similitudines.     For  similes  res  inter  se. 

§  4,  5,  G. 
Eàdemqiie  natura,  &c.  "Nature  Hkewise,  by  the  same  power  of 
reason,  attaches  man  to  man  for  a  mutuai  intercourse  of  both  lan- 
guage  and  Hfe."  Aristotle  remarks  that  man  is  <pv(y£i  ttoKitikòv 
Z,ù>ov,  "  Naturally  a  social  animai." — Coetus  et  cekbrationes.  "  Meet- 
ings  for  social  and  festive  purposes." — Obh-i.  "  To  be  frequented." 
— Suppeditent.  '  '  May  suffice.  "  This  verb  is  not  unfrequently  used 
in  an  intransitive  sense,  as  if  se  w^ere  understood.  {Zumpt,  §  145.) 
—  Cultum.  "Kaiment." — Tueri.  "  To  support."  Equivalent 
here  to  alere  or  sustentare. — Majores  ad  rem  gerendam.  "More 
strenuous  for  the  active  business  of  life."  More  literally,  "  For  ac- 
tion."— Inquisìtio  atque  investigatio.  "The  inquiring  into  and  the 
tracking  out." — Itaque.  "  Accordingly."  —  Sincerum.  "Undis- 
guised." — Aptissimum.  "  Most  in  unison  with."  —  Principatus. 
"Independence."  —  Informatus.  "  Moulded."  More  literally, 
"Put  into  shape."  Hence  our  word  "Information,"  said  of  that 
which  gives  shape,  as  it  were,  to  the  mind  ;  before  this,  knowledge 
would  be  merely  rudis  indigestaque  moles. — Prcecipientì  aut  docenti. 
'  '  To  one  laying  do\\Ti  precepts  (for  a  good  and  happy  life),  or  giv- 
ing  instruction  (with  respect  to  the  discovery  of  truth)." — Humana- 
rum  rerum.     Such  as  wealth,  honours,  &c. 

§  7,  8. 
Pai-va.  vis.  "  An  unimportant  privilege." — Qui  modus.  "  What 
limit  is  to  be  observed."  Supply  sii  sei-vandus. — Itaque  eorum  ipso- 
rum,  &c.  Construe  :  Itaque  nullum  aliud  animai  sentit  pulchritudinem, 
&c.,  paì'tium  eorumipsorum  (i.  e.,  in  iis  ipsis)  quce,  &c. — Quam  simi- 
Utudinem.  "This  likeness,"  i.  e.,  this  visible  appearance  of  order, 
&c.,  in  the  esternai  world. — Multo  etiam  magis,  &c.  An  analogy  is 
here  established  between  the  symmetry  and  harmony  in  the  physical 
world  and  that  in  the  moral.  As  man  is  the  only  creature  able  to 
appreciate  physical  beauty  and  ugliness,  so  is  he  the  only  creature 
competent  to  perceive  moral  beauty  and  deformity. — Indecore  effemi- 
nateve.  "  In  an  unbecoming  or  spiritless  manner."  These  adverbs 
are  here  opposed,  as  Hermann  remarks,  to  pulchritudinem  and  con- 
slantiam  which  precede;  and,  in  like  lasinneY,  libidinose  to  ordinem. 
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— Libidinose.     ''Wantonly  and  capriciously."      Eqnivalent  to  li- 
center. 

§9. 
Quod  quoenmus.  "Of  wliich  we  are  in  quest,"  i.  e.,  which  we 
are  trying  to  discover. — Nobilitatum.  "Blazoned  abroad."  The 
remark  bere  made  is  directed  against  Epicurus,  who  asserted  that 
if  pleasure  did  not  constitute  the  honestum,  he  did  not  know  what 
else  did,  unless  it  might  he  something  ^^  quod  multiiudinis  rumore 
laudaretur.^^     {Cic  de  Fin.,  ii.,  15.) 


CHAPTER  V. 


^  1,  2. 
Formam.  "  The  embodiment." — Faciem.  "  The  features.  "  — 
Vides.  That  is,  animo,  or  mentally. — Plato.  The  passage  alkided 
to  is  from  the  Phsedrus  (e.  65)  :  y  {scil.  òxpei)  (ppóvìjmg  ovx  òpàrai, 
K.  T.  X. — Sapientice.  By  this  is  meant  a  knowledge  of  the  honestum. 
— Quattuor  partium,  &c.  "Erom  some  one  of  four  divisions." — 
Aut  enim  in  perspicientia,  &c.  '  '  Eor  it  consists  either  in  the  percep- 
tion  and  intelligent  development  of  the  true." — Rerum  contractarum 
fide.  "In  the  faithful  observanee  of  contracts."  Res  contractce 
signifies  "a  contract,"  and  is  frequently  used  by  Cicero.  He  never 
employs  the  terni  contractus  in  this  sense.  It  is  found  only  in  Gel- 
lius  (XX,,  1,  40)  and  in  the  ancient  lawyers. — Aut  in  omnium,  &c. 
*'  Or  in  observing  due  order  and  measure  in  ali  things,"  &c. — Inest. 
"Consists." 


Implicata.  "Interwoven."  These  virtues  not  only  have  a  nec- 
essary  relation,  but  they  have  a  necessary  reliance  on  each  other's 
aid.  Prudence  enlightens  Justice  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties; 
Courage  is  often  requisite  to  sustain  Justice  ;  but  to  prevent  that 
Courage  from  becoming  rashness.  Self-control  or  Moderation  pre- 
scribes  its  bounds. —  Veht  ex  ea  parte,  &c.  Translate  ex  bere  by 
"in,"  to  suit  our  idiom.  There  is  an  anacoluthon  here.  Cicero 
ends  the  preceding  sentence  with  nascuntur,  and  adapts  the  first  pari 
of  the  succeeding  one  to  the  verb  in  the  preceding  sentence,  and 
then  introduces  another  verb  (inest)  requiring  a  different  construc- 
tion.  —  Qttce  prima  descìipta  est.  '  '  Which  was  set  down  first  in 
order." 

Sapientiam  et  prudentiam.     "  Speculative  and  practical  wisdom." 
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The  corresponding  words  in  Greek  are  (TO(pia  and  (ppóvijmg.  Ac- 
cording  to  Aristotle,  (ro(pLa  is  the  knowledge  of  many  and  great 
things,  and  niay  be  called  "speculative  wisdom,"  answering  to  the 
perspidentia  veri  ;  whereas  (ppóvrjcFiQ  is  the  knowledge  of  things  use- 
ful  for  the  purposes  of  life  or  "practical  Avisdom."  He  gives  the 
philosopher  Thales  as  an  example  of  a  (ro<póg,  and  the  statesman 
Pericles  as  an  instance  of  a  (ppóvifxoQ. — Munus.     "Function." 

§4,5. 
Ut  enim  quisque,  &c.  The  latter  part  of  this  sentence  does  not 
correspond  with  the  commencement.  It  should  be  either  utque 
quisque  acutissime  .  .  .  sic  prudentissimus,  &c.,  or  else  qui  acu- 
tissime .  .  .  is  prudentissimus,  &c.  We  bave  bere,  therefore, 
another  instance  of  anacoluthon.  —  Quocirca  huic,  &c.  "  Truth 
therefore  is,  as  it  were,  the  subject-matter  of  this  virtue  (namely, 
Wisdom),  concerning  Avhich  it  is  to  treat,  and  with  which  it  is  to  be 
conversant."  Subjecta  materia  means  "matter  placed  under"  to  be 
handled,  or,  more  briefly,  "subject-matter;"  Aristotle's  vTroKtiixkvrj 
v\r]. — Reliquis  tribus  virtutihus,  &c.  "  Our  necessities  are  made  the 
objects  of  exercise  for  the  remaining  three  virtues."  Literally, 
"Are  placed  before"  them  for  their  exercise.  The  virtues  bere 
meant  are  Justice,  Courage,  and  Temperance.  These  are  practical 
virtues,  whereas  Wisdom  is  a  theoretical  one. — Actio  vitce.  "The 
actual  business  of  life,"  i.  e.,  practical  life. —  Ut  et  societas,  &c.  "In 
order  that  both  the  society  and  the  union  of  men  may  be  preserved," 
i.  e.,  both  human  society  in  general,  and  the  ties  of  kindred  and 
friendship  in  particular.  This  is  the  province  of  Justice. — JSt  animi 
excelkntia,  &c.  The  province  of  Fortitude,  or  fìrm  perseverance. — 
Opihus  et  utilitatibus.     "Resources  and  advantages." 


Ordo  autem,  &c.  This  ìs  the  peculiar  province  of  Temperance  or 
self-control.  —  Versantur  in  eo  genere,  &c.  "Are  conversant  with 
that  class  of  things  to  which  some  personal  activity,  not  merely  the 
operation  of  the  mind,  is  to  be  applied. " — Qucb  iractantur.  '  '  Which 
are  made  the  objects  of  action." — Modum.  "Moderation." — Ho- 
nestatem  et  decus.     "  Morality  and  decorum." 
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CHAPTEK  VI. 
§1,  2. 

Locis.  "  Heads"  or  "  Divisions," — Naturam  vhnque.  "  The  na- 
ture and  essence." — Cognitione.  "The  investigation."  Cognoscere 
is  "to  ascertain,"  "take  notice  of,"  not  "to  know."  Thus  cognos- 
cere causaììi,  "to  inqmre  into  a  case." — Maxime  attingit.  "Most 
closely  connects  itself  with,"  i.  e.,  is  particularly  adapted  to.  Lit- 
erally,  "  Most  touches." — Omnes  enim  trahimur,  &c.  "For  we  are 
ali  drawn  (by  the  impulse  of  nature)  and  led  on  (by  reason),"  i.  e., 
we  are  ali  impelled,  whether  unwillingly  or  willingly.  Compare 
the  explanation  of  Heusinger:  Ducimur  vokntes,  trahimur  inviti. — 
Cognitionis  et  scientice.  "  Of  investigation  and  knowledge."  Cog- 
nitio  denotes  the  search  after  knowledge,  the  act  of  acqumng  it  ; 
scientia,  knowledge  acquired.— Za6i.  "To  slip."  Supply jwc/iao. 
There  is  a  climax  in  the  text  which  is  well  explained  by  Heusinger  : 
"  Labitur,  ^McZido  scilicet,  qui  clealiqua  re  minus  recte  jndicat  ;  errat, 
qui  falsa  prò  veris  prohat  ;  nescit,  qui  totius  rei  ignarus  est;  decipitur, 
qui  stultitia  sua  aliis  qucestmn  prcebet.''^ 

§  3,  4,  5. 

In  hoc  genere,  *  '  la  this  class  of  pursuits.  " — Assentiamur.  Some 
MSS.  and  editions  have  assentiamus.  The  deponent  is  the  more 
common  form.  but  the  other  is  not  without  good  authority.  {ZumjJt, 
§  206.) — Nimis  magnum,  &c.  "Too  great  a  regard  and  too  much 
labour."  Nimis  must  be  repeated  with  multam. — Quod  ojoerce  curce- 
que  ponetur.  "Whatever  amount  of  labour  and  care  shall  be  laid 
out." 

Astrologia.  "Astronomy."  Not  "  astrology,"  or  the  pretended 
art  of  foretelling  future  events  by  the  aspect  of  the  stars.  Astrologia 
is  the  Ciceronian  term  for  the  science  of  astronomy  ;  astronomia  is 
later  Latin,  and  employed  by  Seneca.  {Epist.  xev.,  p.  406.) — C. 
Sulpiciim.  Supply/eczsse,  as  equivalent  to  operam  curamque posuisse. 
C.  Sulpicius  Gallus  is  meant,  who,  when  serving  as  military  tribune 
under  JEmihus  Paulus,  in  the  Macedonian  war  against  Perses,  pre- 
dicted  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  the  announcement  of  Avhich  to  the 
Eoman  soldiery  prevented  the  alarm  that  would  otherwise  have 
arisen. — Sextum  Pompeium.  Uncle  of  Pompey  the  Great.  Cicero 
says  of  him  in  bis  Brutiis  (e.  47)  :  ^^  Prcestantissimum  ingenium  contu- 
lerat  ad  summam  juris  civilis  et  ad  perjectam  geometricB  et  rerufh,  Stoi- 
caì'um  scientiaìn.'" 
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§6,  7. 
Qiice  omnes  artes  versantur.  '  'Ali  these  branches  of  knowledge  bave 
their  fìeld  of  operation."— (7m>s  studio,  &c.  Adam  Smith  observes 
tbat  the  most  sublime  speculations  of  the  contemplative  philosopher 
can  scarcely  compensate  for  the  neglect  of  the  smallest  active  duty. 
— Actione.  "  Its  active  exercise." — A  qua.  Referring  to  the  duties 
of  active  life  or  business. — Reditus.  "  Opportunities  of  return." — 
Tmn  agitatio  mentis,  &c.  "And  then  again,  our  mental  activity, 
which  is  never  at  rest,  is  enough  of  itself  to  keep  us  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  even  without  any  apparent  exertion  on  our  part,"  i. 
e.,  such  as  that  of  writing,  reading,  &c.  The  reading  studiis  cogi- 
tationis  would  mean  "  investigation  into  the  nature  of  our  own 
minds." — Versabitur.     Equivalent  to  versavi  debet. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
§  1,  2. 
De  iribus  aiitem  reliquis,  &c.  '  '  Of  the  three  remaining  classes  of 
actions,  that  class  extends  most  widely."  With  reìiquis  supply  rat- 
ionibus.  The  three  bere  meant  are  Justice,  Fortitude,  and  Tem- 
perance. — Societas.  "  The  social  intercourse." — Et  vitce  quasi  com- 
munitas.  '^And,  so  to  speak,  the  fello wship  òf  life."  Observe  the 
employment  of  quasi  to  usher  in,  apologetically,  as  it  were,  the 
comparatively  rare  terni .  communitas. — Justitia.  Justice,  properly 
so  called. — Ex  qua  boni  viìi  nominantur.  "  From  which  good  men 
are  so  termed." — Lacessitiis  injuria.  Not  necessarily,  however,  for 
the  gratification  of  private  resentment  ;  it  may  be  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence  of  a  precedent  pernicious  to  society. — Pro  communibus. 
"  As  common  property,"  i.  e.,  so  as  not  to  exclude  others  from  the 
possession  of  what  Nature  designed  for  the  common  benefit  of  ali. 

§3. 
Ut  qui  quondam,  &c.  Supply  occupatione  eorum  after  ut. — Condi- 
tione.  "By  specific  condition,"  i.  e.,  by  an  agreement  requiring 
some  specific  performance. — Sorte.  "  By  lot."  The  reference  is  to 
a  public  assìgnment  by  lot  of  portions  of  land  among  colonists  and 
other  settlers. — Ager  Aì'pinas.  The  territoiy  of  Arpinum,  a  munic- 
ipal  town  of  Latium,  and  the  native  place  of  Cicero. — Tusculanus. 
The  territory  of  Tusculum,  a  municipal  town  of  Latium,  about  ten 
miles  S.E.  of  Rome.  Here  Cicero  had  a  villa. — Descriptio.  "The 
assignment." 

G2 
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§4. 
Ex  quo,  quia  simm,  &c.  "And  hence,  as  his  own  becomes  tlie 
property  of  each  one,  let  each  one  hold  as  his  own  that  one  of  tliose 
things  which  had  previously  been  common  in  their  nature  that  has 
fallen  unto  each." — Eo  plus  appetet.  "  Shall  seek  in  addition  more 
than  this." — Jus.     "  The  fundamental  law." 

§5. 

A  Platone.  In  his  ninth  epistle. — Ortusque  nostri,  &c.  "But 
since  our  country  claims  a  part  of  our  being."  Literally,  "Of  our 
birth,"  answering  to  ytvkaewg  in  the  originai  Greek.  Observe  the 
adversative  force  of  que  in  the  present  clause.  The  rule  is,  that  if 
a  negative  proposition  is  foUowed  by  an  affirmative,  by  which  the 
same  thought  is  expressed  or  continued,  que,  et,  or  ac  are  employed 
in  Latin  where  in  English  we  use  '■'■but.''^  (Madvig,  433,  2.) — At- 
que,  ut  placet  Stoicis,  &c.  We  have  here  a  mixture  of  two  construc- 
tions,  viz.,  ut  placet  Stoicis,  omnia  creantur,  and  placet  Stoicis  omnia 
creavi.  In  translating,  render  creari  as  if  it  had  been  creantur. 
Facciolati,  in  order  to  avoid  the  anacoluthon,  removes  ut  from  the 
text.  Lambinus  conjectures  atque  ita  placet  Stoicis,  in  which  he  is 
followed  by  Olivet.  Others  suppose  an  ellipsis  of  ita  est  after  atque. 
• — Communes  utilitates,  &c.  "To  contribute  common  advantages  to 
the  public  stock." — Mutatione  officiorum.  "By  an  interchange  of 
good  offices." — Artibtis.  "By  arts,"  i.  e.,  skill  and  acquirements 
of  any  kind.  These  are  treated  of  in  chapter  xlii. — Facultatibus. 
"By  resources,"  i.  e.,  private  means  of  any  kind. 

§  6,  7. 
Fides.  "Goodfaith."  —  Dictorum  conventorumque,  &,q,.  "Con- 
stancy  and  truth  in  promises  and  contracts." — Durius.  "Rather 
pedantic." — Quia  fiat  quod  dictum  est.  "Because  that  is  performed 
which  was  promised."  This  derivation  offides  is  worthless.  The 
root  offides  is  connected  with  the  short  root  of  the  Greek  verb  TrelOco, 
or  else  with  Trirrig,  -^olic  for  TricTTig. — Genera  duo.  Wrongs  of  com- 
mission  and  wrongs  of  omission. 

§8,9. 
Aut  aliqua perturbatione.  "  Or  by  some  other  distnrbing  emotion." 
The  passions  are  caMeà pertìirbationes,  as  disturbing  the  '■'■tranquilli- 
tatem,  id  est  placidam  quietamqite  constantiani'''  of  the  mind.  (Cic, 
Tusc.  Qucest.,  ìv.,  5,  10.) — Aliqua.  For  alia  qua.  Consult  Kloiz, 
Worterb.,  L.  S.,  s.  v. — Manus  afferre.     "To  lay  violent  hands." — 
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Tarn  est  in  vitto.  "  Is  as  much  in  fault."  Beiei-  supplies  aperte, 
^'is  as  clearly  in  fault,"  —  De  industria.  "Purposely." — A  metu 
proficiscuntur.  Compare  Grotius,  de  Jure  B,  et  P.,  ii.,  1,  2. — 
Maximam partem.  Adverbial  accusative.  {Zumpt,  §459.) — Aggred- 
iuntur.     Supply  homines. — In  quo  vitio.     Scil.  injuria^  faciundce. 


CHAPTER  Vili. 

§1,2. 

Expetuntur  auteni.  Facciolati  conjectui'es  enim  for  autem,  but  the 
frequent  repetition  of  aiitem  is  not  unusual  with  Cicero.  Compare 
chap.  xiii.,  7,  and  eh.  xxxii.,  xxxiii.,  xxxiv. — Major  animus.  "A 
more  aspiring  mind  than  ordinary.  " —  Opes.  '  '  Politicai  influence.  " 
— Gratijicandi.  Supply  aliiè. — M.  Crassus.  Some  consider  the  as- 
sertion  of  Crassus,  to  which  Cicero  here  alludes,  as  a  boast  of  his 
own  wealth.  Others,  with  more  probability,  think  that  he  only 
meant  that  a  fortune  of  very  great  extent  was  necessary  for  the 
principal  man  in  the  state.  This  is  the  M.  Licinius  Crassus  so 
celebrated  for  his  riches,  and  who  united  mth  Ctesar  and  Pompey 
in  the  so-called  iirst  triumA'irate.  In  his  second  consulship  he  ob- 
tained  the  province  of  S}TÌa,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Par- 
tili ans,  whom  he  had  attacked. — Pecuniam.  The  reference  is  strict- 
ly  to  property  of  any  kind,  personal  or  real. — Cujusfructibus.  "  By 
the  interest  of  which."  Strictly  speaking,  not  only  the  interest  of 
money  is  meant,  but  also  the  rents  and  profìts  of  lands,  &c. — Exer- 
citum  alere.     Compare  the  calculations  of  Heusinger  and  Zumpt. 

§  3,  4. 

Alagnifici  apparatus,  &c.  "Magnificent  equipages,  and  a  mode 
of  life  with  elegance  and  abundance  combined."  Observe  that  ap- 
paratus, though  here  rendered  "equipages,"  comprehends  also,  in 
strictness,  furniture  and  every  other  instrument  of  pomp  and  splen- 
dour which engages  the  admiration  of  mankind. — Esset.  "Was  in 
his  case,  and  stili  is."  Supply  mentally  atque  etiam  nunc  sit.  Ob- 
serve that  esset  is  here,  as  Beier  remarks,  taken  in  the  sense  of  the 
aorist. — Nemini  nocens.  "If  injurious  to  no  one." — Vituperanda  est. 
Beier  omits  est  here  and  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

§  5,  6. 
Imperiorum,  honorum.     "  Of  military  commands,  of  civil  offices." 
— Apnd  Ennium.     In  his  play  of  the  PJicenisscB.     Quintus  Ennius 
was  an  early  Latin  poet,  born  at  Rudise,  a  town  of  Calabria,  B.C. 
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239.  He  was  distinguislied  by  the  appellation  of  "  Father  of  Roman 
Song."  His  great  work,  tlie  Annals,  as  well  as  bis  other  poems, 
have,  mth  the  exception  of  some  fragments,  ali  perished. — Nulla 
sancta  societas,  &c.  "No  compact  is  inviolate,  nor  is  good  faith 
(preserved)  in  the  case  of  a  kingdom,"  i.  e.,  where  a  throne  is  the 
prize.  The  reference  appears  to  be  to  the  two  sons  of  CEdipus,  Ete- 
ocles  and  Polynices,  who  agreed  to  take  the  throne  by  turns,  year 
after  year.  Eteocles,  however,  who  first  enjoyed  the  kingdom, 
broke  his  word  at  the  expiration  of  his  year,  and  refused  to  deliver 
the  throne  to  his  brother.  The  lines  as  given  in  the  text  are  por- 
tions  of  tAVO  trochaic  lines,  the  first  being  the  conclusion  of  a  verse, 
and  the  second  the  beginning  of  another.  Some  give  the  two  as 
one  line,  making  it  an  imperfect  trochaic  tetrameter. — Latius  jmtet. 
"Has  a  more,  extensive  application." — Sanciam  sei'vare  sodetatem. 
"To  preserve  sacred  the  tic  of  social  intercom'se. 

§  7,  8,  9,  10. 
Modo.  Julius  Cassar  had  been  assassinated  in  March,  B.C.  44, 
and  Cicero  began  this  treatise  at  the  commencement  of  the  summer, 
and  fìnished  it  towards  the  dose  of  the  same  year. — Propter  eum, 
&c.  "  Por  the  sake  of  that  chief  place  in  the  state,  an  idea  of  which 
he  had  formed  for  himself  from  a  mistaken  opinion  of  its  nature." 
— JEst  autem  in  hoc  genere  molestum.  '  '  In  this  connection,  however, 
it  is  painful  to  reflect."— /«  eo  genere.  "In  this  respect." — Pertur- 
batione  aliqua  animi.  "Through  some  disturbing  emotion  of  the 
mind,"  i.  e.,  some  fìt  of  passion  or  momentary  excitement.  Com- 
pare note  on  chap.  vii.,  §  8. — Consulto.  "  Deliberately, "  i.  e.,  of 
malice  prepense. — Leviora.  "  Of  lighter  criminality.  " — Meditata. 
"After  having  been  premeditated."     Taken  passively. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


§1,  2. 
Suscipere.  "To  incur." — Negligentia,  &c.  "Through  indiffer- 
ence,  indolence,  want  of  activity."  Pigritia  is  naturai  sloth  and  in- 
clolence  ;  inertia,  inactivity,  arising  from  want  of  skill  or  moral  prin- 
cìple. — Itaque  videndimi  est,  &c.  "We  must  see,  therefore,  whcther 
that  be  sufficient,"  i.  e,  a  sufficient  apology.  Literally,  "Lest  that 
be  not  sufficient."  Compare  Zumpt,  §  534,  and  consult  Heusinger, 
ad  loc,  who  gives  vidmdum  bere  the  force  of  verendum. — LipMloso- 
plios.  Not  "against,"  but  "on,"  or  "in  favour  of  philosophers. " 
Tlie  preposition  in  followed  by  an  accusative  after  dicere  and  loqui 
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is  sometimes  employed  to  denote  praise.  Compare  Cic.  de  Leg.,  i., 
19  ;  Suet,  Tib.,  e.  20.  The  passage  of  Plato  bere  alluded  to  occurs 
in  the  seventh  hook  of  the  Eepublic,  near  the  beginning,  where  we 
meet  with  the  doctrine  that  the  only  proper  mìnisters  of  state  are 
Philosophers,  because  they  are  the  only  men  who  are  free  from  am- 
bition  and  selfislmess. — Digladiarl.  "To  contend  violently."  A 
metaphor  takcn  from  contending  with  swords,  as  if  for  life  or  death. 

§  3,  4,  5. 

Assequuntur.  "They  observe." — In  alterum  incidunt.  "They 
come  into  collision  with  the  other."  Literally,  "They  fall  against 
or  upon."  One  MS.  gives  in  altero  delinquuìit,  which  some  recent 
editors  adopt  ;  but  the  change  is  too  violent.  The  diffìculty  which 
the  commentators  find  bere  has  arisen  from  their  erroneously  sup- 
posing  that  incidere  in  the  present  instance  means  "to  fall  into." — 
JPutat.  Eeferring  to  Plato.  The  passage  which  Cicero  seems  to 
have  had  in  his  eye  occurs  in  the  first  hook  of  the  Republìc  (p.  347, 
e.)  :  del  di)  àvayKrjv  avToig  Trpocrelvai  ical  ^i]fiiav,  al  /ikXKovcnv  lOèXtiv 
àpxiiv.  "09ev  KivdvvevcL  rò  ìizóvra  Itti  tÒ  àpxsiv  levai,  àXKà  fxì)  àvày- 
Ky,  alaxpòv  vevojJLiuQai. 

^qidus  autem  erat,  &c.  "It  were  more  just,  however,  for  it  to 
be  done  willingly."  The  indicative  {erat)  is  here  the  correct  form, 
not  the  subjunctive  esset.  The  reference  is  to  a  thing  which  is  not, 
but  the  time  for  which  is  not  yet  passed.  {Zumpt,  §  518.) — Itajus- 
tum  quod.  "  So  far  just  only  as."  Moralists  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween  doing  an  honest  action  and  doing  it  honestly.  He  that  pays 
another  his  due  does  an  honest  action,  but  he  does  not  act  honestly 
if  it  be  against  his  will.  (^Cochman,  ad  loc.) — Odio  quodani  hominum. 
Sudi  as  Timon  of  Athens. — Suum  se  negotium  agere.  "That  they 
are  attending  to  their  oa\ti  affairs." — Societatem.  "The  social  re- 
lations.  " — Facultatum.     '  '  Of  their  means.  " 

§6,7. 
Contineretur.  "  Might  be  comprised."  The  imperfect  where  we 
would  expect  the  present.  Consult  Zumpt,  §  514. — Temporis.  "  Oc- 
casion." — Est  enim  diffidlis,  &c.  For  if  we  are  selfish,  it  is  difificult 
to  concern  ourselves  in  other  people's  affairs,  sìnce  we  may  easily 
persuade  om-selves  that  their  interests  and  our  own  are  identical. — 
Quamquam.  " 'Tis  true." — Terentianus  ille  Chremes.  "That 
Chremes  in  Terence."  Ille  here  refers  to  what  is  marked  and  well 
known.  The  quotation  given  isfrom  Terence,  Heaut.  i.,  1  :  '■'•Homo 
suin,  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto. — Sed  tamen.  This  refers  to 
est  enim  diffidlis. 
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Quocirca.  Silice  we  are  so  very  mudi  influeiiced  by  self-love. — 
Qmddubites,  &c.  "  About  whicli  you  may  be  in  doubt,  whether," 
&c. — Lucei  ijìsa  per  se.  "Is  clear  of  itself."  Is  self-evideut. — 
Cogitationem  significat  injurice.  "  Implies  the  idea  of  injustice." 
The  mere  fact  of  any  doubt  arising  is  evidence  enough  of  some  in- 
justice in  the  action,  because  self-love  would  always  lead  us  to  take 
views  most  favourable  to  ourselves. 


CHAPTER  X. 
§  1,  2. 

Tempora.  "Occasions." — Ut  recidere  depositum,  &c.  "As,  for 
example,  to  restore  a  deposit,  to  perform  a  promise."  Many  edi- 
tions,  less  correctly,  place  a  colon  after  contraì'ia  and  a  comma  after 
facere. — Quceqne  pertinent,  &c.  Construe  :  Fitque  justum  interdum 
migrare  et  non  servare  ea  qu(je  pertinmt,  &c.  Here  the  conjunction 
que  stands  for  potiusque:  "And  it  becomes  just  rather,"  &c. — 3fi- 
grare.  "To  transgress."  More  literally,  "  To  go  beyond."  So 
migrare  jus  {de  Leg.,  iiì.,  4).  Heusinger,  less  correctly,  explains 
ììiigrare  by  mutare. — Referri  enim  decet,  &c.  "For  (on  such  occa- 
sions)  regard  ouglit  to  be  paid  to  those  fundamental  principles  of 
justice  whicli  I  laid  down,"  &c. — Principio.  Not  in  the  beginning 
of  this  treatise,  but  in  the  commencement  of  the  present  discussion 
respecting  justice. — Ut  communì  utilitati  serviatur.  "  That  the  com- 
mon Avelfare  be  subserved." 

§3,4. 
Ea.  Referring  to  the  two  fundamental  principles  just  mentioned. 
— Tempore.  "On  any  particular  occasion."  —  Potest  accidere. 
"May  happen,"  i.  e.,  to  be  made.  Not,  as  some  render  it,  "May 
so  turn  out." — Ut  id  effici,  &c.  The  ut  here  requires  that  tale  he 
supplied  with />roms5wm  and  conventum.  —  Inutile.  "  Prejudicial.  " 
Inutilis  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  ii.,  14,  8  ;  iii.,  13,  12  ;  Liv.,  v.  5. 
— Infahidis.  "  In  the  legends  of  the  day,"  i.  e.,  in  the  plays  based 
upon  those  legends,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripi- 
des,  to  whicli  Cicero  would  seem  here  particularly  to  allude. — The- 
seo.  Theseus,  King  of  Atliens,  was  married  first  to  the  Amazon 
Hippolyte,  by  whom  he  liad  Hippolytus.  He  aftenvards  married 
Phasdra,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  King  of  Crete,  who,  entertaining 
an  unhappy  and  fruitless  passion  for  Hippolytus,  eventually  made  a 
false  charge  against  him  to  bis  father.  The  lattcr  thereupon  prayed 
to  Neptune  that  his  son  might  be  destroyed,  that  god  having  prom- 
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ised  to  grant  any  three  of  hìs  wislies. —  Trihus  optatis.  The  three 
wishes,  according  to  the  scholiast,  were  :  first,  to  return  from  Hades, 
whither  he  had  accompanied  Pirithous;  secondly,  to  be  released 
from  the  mazes  of  the  labyrinth;  thirdly,  that  his  son  Pirithous 
might  be  destroyed. 

§5. 
Si  noceant.     "■  If  they  be  likely  to  ìnjure." — Majus  anteponi  minori. 
"That  the  more  important  consideration  be  preferred  to  the  less." 
Majus  is  here  equivalent  to  majoris  momenti  rem. 

§6. 
Ut  si  constitueris  cuipiam,  &c.  "Por  instance,  if  yen  shall  have 
made  an  appointment  with  any  one  that  you  will  appear  as  an  ad- 
vocate  for  him  in  court."  Instead  of  cuipiam,  the  more  usuai 
phraseology  would  have  been  cum  quopiam.  The  expression  in  rem 
pra^sentem  venire  was  the  ordinary  one  in  legai  language  for  "ap- 
pearing  in  court."  Literally,  it  means  "To  appear  at  the  spot  or 
piece  of  ground  which  is  the  subject  of  litigation,"  because  it  was  at 
one  time  the  practice  of  litigants,  and  sometimes  the  judges  them- 
selvQS,  to  adjourn  to  the  place  itself  for  the  purpose  of  personal  ex- 
amination. — Advocatitm.  The  term  aduocaius  was  originally  ap- 
plied  to  any  person  who  gave  another  his  aid  in  any  affair  or  busi- 
ness. It  was  also  used  to  indicate  a  person  who  gave  his  advice 
and  aid  to  another  in  the  management  of  a  cause,  but  the  word  did 
not  signify  the  orator  or  patronus  who  made  the  speech  in  the  time 
of  Cicero. — Quod  dixeris.     "  What  you  may  have  promised." 

§7. 
Ulis  promissis.  The  phrases  stare  promissis  and  stare  in  promissis 
are  used  indifferently,  promissis  being  an  ablative  in  both  cases. 
Compare  Drakenb.  ad  Liv.,  xxi.,  19,  4. — Juì-e  prcetorìo  Uberantur. 
"Are  cancelled  by  the  Preetor's  edict.  "  Literally,  "Are  released," 
i.  e.,  cease  to  be  obligatory.  The  edicts  of  the  Preetor,  which  were 
published  annually,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  collection  called  Jus 
honorariiim,  were  explanatory  of  and  supplementary  to  the  statuto 
law  {Jus  civile).  The  Jus  Prcetoìiuìn,  therefore,  is  equivalent  to 
Equity,  which  Aristotle  defines  to  be  voj.uij.ov  diicalov  tTravópOojf-ta 
{Eth.  Nic,  V.  14),  or  "a  correction  of  Legai  Justice."  Por  the 
laws,  observes  the  same  philosopher  elsew^here  {PoUt.,  iii.,  x.,  4), 
rò  ica9óXov  fióvov  \kyov<Jiv,  àW*  oi)  Tvpòg  rà  TTpocnriTTrovra  Ittituttov- 
GLv:  "  Speak  only  of  the  universal,  and  do  not  frame  rules  for  par- 
ticular  cases." — Legibus.     By  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  by  the 
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Prastorian  and  the  Aquillian  laws,  which  provided  that  certain 
kinds  of  obligations  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  binding. 

§8,9. 
Calumnia.  "Chicanery,"  i.  e.,  legai  quirks  and  quibbles,  an  at- 
tention  to  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  a  law.  The  term  is 
derived  f rom  an  old  verb  calvere,  '  '  To  cheat.  " — Malitiosa.  '  '  Fraud- 
ulent." — Summum  pis,  &c.  "  The  highest  justice  is  the  highest  in- 
justice."  Compare  Terence,  Heaut.,  iv.,  5,  48  :  Jus  summum  soepe 
summa  est  malitia. — Sermone.  "In  daily  discourse."  In  common 
parlance. — In  republica.  "Instate  afFairs."  —  Ille.  Pearce  and 
Heusinger  ascribe  this  trànsaction  to  Cleomenes,  King  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians,  upon  the  authority  of  Plutarch.  {Lacon^  Apophth.,  p. 
223.)  A  similar  case  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  of  the  Thracians, 
when  at  war  with  the  Bceotians,  to  which  the  proverb  QpaKia  irapev- 
pemg  was  applied. — Dierwn.     "For  so  many  days  merely." 

§10. 
Noster  quìdem.  "  The  conduct,  indeed,  of  our  own  countryman." 
— Laheonem.  The  Labeo  here  meant  was  grandson  of  the  celebra- 
ted  Q,  Fabius  Maximus.  On  another  occasion,  having  defeated 
Antiochus  and  made  a  treaty  with  him,  he  stipulate  d  for  the  siir- 
render  of  one  half  of  his  fleet,  and  accordingly  insisted  on  having 
each  ship  sawed  in  two.  (Compare  Val.  Max.,  vii.,  3,  4.) — Arbi- 
trum  datum.  "  On  having  been  appointed  umpire."  —  Nolanis. 
Nola  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Campania,  twenty-one 
Eoman  miles  S.E.  of  Capua.  The  Emperor  Augustus  died  here. — 
Ad  locum.  "To  the  spot  in  controversy."  Compare  note  on  in 
rem  prcesentem  (§  6). — Cum  utrisque  separatim  locutum.  "Conferred 
separately  with  both  parties."  Uterque  is  used  in  the  singular  when 
the  persons  or  things  meant  are  each  singular,  but  in  the  plural 
when  they  are  each  plural.  Observe,  moreover,  that  esse  is  to  he 
supplied  with  locutum,  the  infinitive  being  governed  by  venan  est. — 
Ut  ne  cfujnde,  &c.  "And  advised  them  to  do  nothing  with  a  cov- 
etous,  nothing  with  a  grasping  spirit."  We  must  supply  a  verb 
here,  at  the  beginning  of  the  clause,  from  the  idea  implied  in  locu- 
tum which  precedes. — Regredì.     "  To  recede  (in  their  demands)." 

§  n,  12. 

Aliquantum.  "A  considerable  portion." — Dìxerant.  "Had  fix- 
ed  them."  More  literall}-,  "  Had  asserted  (them  to  he)." — Judicare. 
"  To  decide." — Talis  solkrtia.     "  Sudi  (wretched)  dexterity." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

§1,  2. 
Adversus.  "Towards."  Put  for  er^rcr.  So  in  cliap.  xiii.  :  "^o?- 
versus  injìmos  justitiam  esse  servandam. — Atque  haud  scio,  &c.  '  '  And 
indeed  I  am  not  certain,  but  that,"  &c.,  i.  e.,  Nay,  I  am  rather  in- 
clined  to  tliink  that,  &c.  The  expression  haud  scio  an  is  equiva- 
lent.  in  fact,  to  "perhaps,"  with  an  inclination  towards  the  affirm- 
ative.  {Zumpt,  §  354.) — Ne  quid  tale  postime.  Supply  faciat.  A 
tense  of  the  verb  facere  ìs  often  omitted  in  short  proposìtions  con- 
taining  an  opinion  on  a  person's  actions,  &e.  (Zumpt,  §  771.) — 
Per  disceptationem.  "By  discussion." — Confugiendum  est.  "We 
must  have  recourse." 

§3,4. 

Immanes.  "Inhuman."  This  word  is  derived  by  the  old  ety- 
mologists  from  manus  or  manis,  the  same  as  bonus.  {Fest.,  s.  v.) 
Bopp,  however,  connects  it  with  the  Sanscrit  ma,  "to  measure," 
making  the  primitive  meaning  to  have  been  "monstrous,"  "enor- 
mous,"  «S;c. — Tusculanos.  "The  inhabitants  ofTuscuhim."  Tus- 
cuhim,  ah'eady  mentioned  in  a  previous  note  (chap.  vii.,  3),  was  the 
oldest  municipium  in  Italy,  and  its  inhabitants  were  admitted  to  the 
Civitas  Romana  B.C.  380. — JEquos.  The  -^qui  were  a  warHke 
people  of  Latium,  dwelling  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  among 
the  mountains  that  formed  the  eastern  boundary.  According  to 
the  statement  of  Livy  (ix.,  45),  they  were  nearly  ali  aunihilated, 
but  we  must  suppose  that  there  was  a  remnant  who  were  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 

Volscos.  The  Volsci  dwelt  in  Latium,  on  both  sides  of  the  River 
Liris,  and  extended  down  to  the  Tuscan  sea.  They  were  admitted 
B.C.  303;  the  Sabines,  after  their  defeat  by  M'.  Curius  Dentatus, 
B.C.  290;  the  Hernici,  a  mountaineer  race  of  Sabine  origin,  to  the 
north  of  the  Volsci,  B.C.  306. —  Carthaginem.  Carthage  was  de- 
stroyedB.C.  147. — Numantia,  a  town  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Spain,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Durìus,  and  famed  for  its  long  resistance  to  the 
Roman  power,  was  destroyed  by  the  younger  Africanus  after  bis 
overthrow  of  Carthage,  B.C.  133. 

§5, 
Nollem  Corinthum.     Supply  siistuìissent.     Cicero  means  to  be  un- 
derstood  as  disapproving  of  the  destruction  of  Corinth  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  uncalled  for  and  unjust.     This  city  was  destroyed  by 
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Mummius,  with  circumstances  of  great  barbarity,  B.C.  146. — Ali- 
quid  secuios.  "That  they  had  some  motive  for  what  they  did,"  i. 
e.,  some  reasonable  ground  for  tlieir  conduct. — Opportunitatem  loci 
maxime.  "  Advantageousness  of  situation  most  probably." — Locus 
ipse.  "Its  very  position."  Corinth  was  situate  between  the  Sinus 
Corinthiacus  and  the  Sinus  Saronicus,  and  would  require  two  fleets 
and  two  land  armies  to  besiege  it.  It  also  commanded  the  land 
route  from  the  Peloponnesus  into  Northern  Greece,  and  could  there- 
fore  keep  out  the  Roman  forces  from  the  latter  country. 

§  6,  7. 
Pad  semper  est  consulendum.  '  '  We  must  always  provide  for  a 
peace." — Si  miJiì  esset  ohtemperatinn.  Cicero's  epistles  are  fall  of  al- 
lusions  to  the  subjects  of  difference  between  Ceesar  and  Pompey, 
and  his  fruitless  attempts  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
them. — Quce  nunc  nulla  est.  "Whereas  now  we  have  no  govern- 
ment  at  ali." — Et  quum  iis  consulendum  est  .  .  .  tum.  "And 
while  jon  must  exercise  consideration  towards  those  ...  so 
especially,"  &c. — Quamvis  murum,  &c.  The  inhabitants  of  besieged 
cities,  who  refused  to  surrender  till  the  battering-ram  had  touched 
their  walls,  were  usually  deprived  of  life  or  liberty. 

§8,9. 
Earum  patì-oni.  The  protection  of  provinces  in  the  Senate,  and 
attention  to  their  interests  in  general,  devolved  on  the  conquerors 
and  their  descendants.  Thus  the  Scipios  stood  in  the  relation  of 
patroni  to  the  African  provincials;  ^milius  Paulus  and  his  de- 
scendants to  the  Macedonians  ;  the  Marcelli  to  the  Sicilians  ;  the 
Fabii  to  the  Allobroges,  and  Cato  to  the  people  of  Cyprus. — Ac  belli 
quidem  cequitas,  &c.  "Now  the  principles  of  justice  connected  with 
warfare  are  recorded  with  the  utmost  scrupulousness  in  the  Fetial 
code  of  the  Roman  people."  The  Fetiales  were  a  college  of  sacred 
heralds,  twenty  in  number,  the  chief  of  whom  was  called  Pater  pa- 
tratus.  The  Jus  Fetiale  related  to  the  demanding  of  satisfaction 
from  an  enemy,  the  proclaiming  of  war,  making  treaties  of  peace, 
&c. — Rebus  repetitis.  "After  restoration  has  been  demanded,"  i. 
e.,  without  effect.  Thirty-three  days  were  allowed  before  procla- 
mation  of  war. — Denuntiatum  et  indictum.  "Announced  and  form- 
ally  proclaimed."  There  is  no  redundancy  here,  as  Scheller  thinks, 
but  merely  an  instance  of  antique  officiai  phraseology.  Compare 
Klotz,  Worterb,  L.  S.,  s.  v. 
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§  10,  11.       • 

Popilius.  M.  Popilìus  Lasnas,  wlio  was  chosen  consul  B.C.  173, 
and  sent  witb  an  army  against  the  Lignrian  mountaineers,  whom 
he  eonquered  after  great  slaiighter. —  Catonis  JìUus.  M.  Cato  Lici- 
nianus,  the  son  of  Cato  the  Censor. — Dimittere.  "  To  send  away," 
i.  e.,  to  disband.  He  is  thought  to  have  done  this  from  the  belief 
that  the  enemy  Avere  completely  subdued,  and  the  surrender  which 
they  had  made  a  final  one.  But  in  the  following  year  the  war  was 
renewed. — Secundo  sacramento.  Disbanded  soldiers  took  the  mili- 
tary  oath  a  second  time  on  re-entering  the  service. —  Ohliget.  We 
would  expect  bere  ohUgaret  ;  but  the  present  is  more  animated,  and 
brings  the  action,  as  it  were,  immediately  before  the  eyes. — Priore 
amisso.  Heusinger  puts  the  comma  after  Jwre. — Adeo  suinvm  erat 
ohservatio.  "  So  very  strict  was  the  adherence  to  prescribed  ordi- 
nance." 

§  12. 
Est.  "There  is  extant."  Plutarch  (Quasi.  Rom.,  e.  39)  alludes 
to  the  same  lettcr.  The  Cato  spoken  of  is  Cato  Major,  the  Censor. 
— Bello  Persico.  "During  the  war  with  Perses."  The  last  king 
of  Macedonia,  who  was  defeated  and  taken  captive  by  -^milius 
Paukis,  B.C.  67.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom,  the  north- 
ern  part  of  Greece,  comprising  Macedonia  proper,  Thessaly,  and 
Illyricum,  was  formed  into  a  province  called  Macedonia,  just  as  the 
southern  part,  after  the  fall  of  Corinth,  took  the  name  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Achaia. — Jus  esse.  Supply  einn,  not  ei.  The  latter  would 
require  pugmndi,  not  pugnare.  Zumpt  throws  out  from  the  text  the 
words  qiium  in  Macedonia  hello  Persico  miles  esset,  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  altogether  improbable  that  young  Cato  should  have  been 
discharged  in  this  way  by  two  Roman  commanders  in  succession, 
with  an  interval  of  only  five  years.  If  any  change,  however,  is  re- 
quired  in  the  text,  it  would  be  far  better  to  reject,  with  Unger,  ali 
that  intervenes  between  indictum,  at  the  end  of  §  9,  and  Adeo  sum~ 
ma,  &c. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

§1. 

Equidem  illud,  &c.     Construe  :  Equidem  animadverto  etiam  illud, 

tristitiam  rei  mitigatavi  esse  leniiate  verbi,  quod  ("  because")  is,  &c.— 

Perduellis.     In  translating  we  should  retain  unchanged  both  perdu- 
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ellis  and  hostis.  The  former  properly  means  "a  stubborn  foe," 
though  bere  taken  for  "a  foe"  generally. — Lenitate  rei  tristitìam 
mitigatam.  "That  the  barduess  of  tbe  case  was  sougbt  to  be  soft- 
ened  down  by  the  mildness  of  the  term  (employed  to  describe  it)." 
Hume,  in  a  note  upon  bis  Essay  on  Commerce,  gives  a  much  more 
correct  view  of  the  matter.  It  is  much  more  probable,  as  he  re- 
.  marks,  from  the  manners  of  the  times,  that  the  character  of  the 
early  Romans  made  them  regard  ali  strangers  as  enemies,  and  cali 
them  by  one  and  the  same  name.  It  is  not  consistent,  he  adds, 
with  the  most  common  maxims  of  policy  or  nature,  that  any  state 
should  regard  its  public  enemies  with  a  friendly  eye,  or  preserve 
any  such  sentiments  for  them  as  the  Roman  orator  would  ascribe  to 
bis  ancestors. 

§  2,  3. 
Indicant.  "^how  thìs  plainly. " — Status  dies  cum  hoste.  "A  day 
fixed  for  trial  with  a  foreigner."  A  quotation  from  the  language 
of  the  Twelre  Tables. — Adversus  hostem  ceterna  auctoì'itas.  "The 
right  of  property  is  perpetuai  against  a  foreigner,"  i.  e.,  the  right 
of  ownership  is  such  that  no  prescription  can  secure  it  to  a  stranger. 
— Ajopellare.  The  infinitive,  for  which  the  genitive  of  the  gerund 
might  bave  been  used,  is  to  be  taken  in  apposition  with  mansuetudi- 
nem,  as  in  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.,  iii.,  24  :  '■^  Magnam  molestiam  suscepit 
Zeno,  commenticiarum  fahularum  reddere  rationem.'" — Dwius.  "  Of 
harsher  import.  " — A  peregrino  enim,  &c.  It  has  lost  its  signification 
of  "foreigner,"  and  has  taken  the  permanent  and  peculiar  meaning 
of  "one  who  bears  arms  against"  another» 

§4,5. 

Omnino  subesse  tamen  oportet.  "  There  ought  stili,  ali  the  same, 
in  this  case  to  be  at  the  bottom."  Suhesse  is  bere  equivalent  to  the 
Greek  viràpxnv.  —  Quas  dixi.  Compare  chap.  xi.,  §  2.~Minus 
acerbe.  "  In  a  less  bitter  spirit!"—  Civiliter.  ' '  As  citizens. "  This 
is  the  MS.  reading,  and  requires  us  to  supply  another  contendlmus 
after  aliter.  Many  editions,  however,  give  the  conjectural  emenda- 
tion  introduce d  by  Fabricius,  namely,  civi  aliter  coniendinms,  &c., 
altered  slightly  from  that  of  Anemoecius,  cive  aliter.  —  Honoris  et 
dignitatis.  "For  preferment  and  rank."  Observe  that  the  first 
altero  refers  to  the  second  aliter,  the  second  to  the  first  aliter.  So 
we  often  find  Me  and  ilk  used  for  "the  former"  and  "latter,"  in- 
stead  of  "the  latter"  and  "former"  respectivelv. 

Celtiberis.  The  Celtiberi  were  a  powerful  people  in  Spain,  con- 
sisting  of  Celts  who  crossed  the  PjTenees  at  an  early  period,  and 
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became  mingled  wìth  the  Iberi,  the  originai  ìnhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try. They  dwelt  chiefly  in  the  centrai  parts  of  Spain,  in  the  high- 
lands  which  separate  the  Iberus  fi-om  the  rivers  which  flow  towards 
the  west,  and  in  which  the  Tagus  and  Durius  take  their  rìse.  Their 
chief  town  was  Numantia.  Compare  xi.,  §  4. —  Clmbìns.  The  Cim- 
bri were  a  Celtic  race  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Teutones,  in- 
vaded  Gaul  and  Italy,  and  were  defeated  by  the  celebrated  Marius. 
— Pyrrho.  Pj-rrlius,  King  of  Epirus,  crossed  over  into  Italy  at  the 
request  of  the  Tarentines,  and  aided  them  against  the  Romans. — 
Poeni  foedifragi,  »&c.     Observe  the  omission  of  the  substantive  verb. 

§6,7. 

Illa  prcEclara.  "  Those  are  noble  words." — Nec  vii  aurum  posco, 
&c.  This  quotation  is  from  a  speech  of  Pyrrhus,  in  the  fifth  hook 
of  the  Annals  of  Ennius,  where  he  addresses  Fabricius,  who  had 
come  to  him  with  a  large  sum  of  money  to  ransom  certain^aptives. 
— DeclerUis.  Observe  the  long  penult,  and  consult  Anthon's  Latin 
Prosody,  p.  G5,  Ohs.  3.  —  Cauponantes  hellum.  "  Making  a  trade  of 
war."  Imitatcd  from  the  Greek.  Compare  JEschylus,  S.  C  T.^ 
545:  Ka7n]\eveiv  [.làxw-  Catiponaìites  means,  literally,  "  Huckster- 
ing." — Sed  heìligerantes.  "But  waging  it  as  war." — Vitam  cerna- 
vms.  Another  Gro3cism,  for  de  vita  cernamus  (i.  e.,  decernamus), — 
Ilera.  "  Mistress  of  allthings."  —  Vìrtute  experìamur,  •  "  Let  ns 
strive  to  ascertain  by  valonr." — Acdjnte.  To  be  pronounced,  by 
S}Tia2rcsìs,  acpite.  A  better  reading  than  accipe  in  the  singnlar,  and 
suiting  the  plural  form  dederìtis  in  the  first  verse. — Eorundem.  A 
trisvllable,  by  s^masresis. — Certuni  est.  "I  bave  resolved." — Dono 
doque,  &c.  "I  bestow  them  as  a  gift,  and  I  give  them,  tooj  with 
the  great  gods  willing  (that  it  be  thus),"  i.  e.,  and  may.it  so  please 
heaven.  Some,  less  correctly,  remove  the  comma  after  dono,  and 
construe  this  word  as  a  dative  with  ducite. — Volentibus.  In  scan- 
ning, the  final  s  is  omitted  before  thè  initial  consonant  in  the  next 
word.     {Anthon's  Lat.  Pros.,  p.  108.) 

yEacidarum.  "  Of  the  race  of  the  ^acidse."  Pyrrhus,  King  of 
Epirus,  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Achilles,  son  of  Peleus,  and 
grandson  of  ^^acus.     The  ^acidse  were  the  descendants  of -^acus. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


<§  1,  2. 
Temporibus.    '  '  By  adverse  circumstances.  " — Regulus.    M.  Atilìus 
Regulus,  who  in  his  second  consulship  (B.C.  256)  crossed  over  into 
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Africa,  and  gained  several  victories  over  the  Carthaginians,  until 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spartan  Xanthippus. —  Captivos 
reddendos,  &c.  *'Gave  his  opinion  in  the  Senate  that  the  captives 
ought  not  to  be  restored."  Though  non  is  joined  in  construction 
with  reddendos,  yet  the  idiomatic  order  requires  that  it  should  stand 
before  the  verb  signifying  "to  say,"  "to  think,"  &c.  So  in  Greek 
pìjK  stands  before  the  verb  0??/it,  though  otherwise  construed. — Quum 
retineretur.  "When  he  was  sought  to  be  detained."  Observe  the 
force  of  the  imperfect.  The  case  of  Reguhis  is  fully  discussed  in  the 
third  hook. 

§3. 

Secundo  aidem,  &c.  Ali  this  down  to  sedere  approhavìt  is  regard- 
ed  by  the  best  editors  as  spurious,  and  therefore  we  bave  enclosed  it 
in  brackets  and  given  it  in  a  diiFerent  type.  It  appears  to  be  made 
up  from^  passage  in  the  third  hook  (chap,  xxii.). — Cannensem  pug- 
nam.  "The  battio  of  Cann^."  Canna  was  a  village  of  Apulia, 
near  the  Ri  ver  Aufìdus,  and  celebrated  in  history  for  the  great  vie- 
tory  gained  bere  by  Hannibal  over  the  Romans,  B.C.  216. — Quos 
decem.  "As  regards  those  ten  (of  the  captives)  whom." — In  cera- 
rìis  reliquerunt.  "Left  in  the  condition  of  cerarli,''''  i.  e.,  disfran- 
cliised.  The  phrase  in  cerarios,  or  Inter  cerarios  referre,  or  cerarium 
Jacere,  signifies  to  reduce  a  person  to  the  lowest  degradation  by  de- 
prìving  him  of  ali  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen,  and  imposing 
upon  him  as  a  punishment  a  higher  rate  of  tax.  This  punishment 
was  inflicted  by  the  censors.  A  person  so  disfranchised  was  called 
cerarius.  Relinquere  cerarium  or  in  cerariis  properly  signifies  to  leave 
a  person  in  that  condition  at  the  time  of  laying  down  the  censor- 
ship,  to  be  so  continued  or  further  dealt  with  by  the  succeeding  cen- 
sors.— Uhm,  qui,  &c.  "That  one  of  the  number  who  had  incurred 
guilt  by  a  fraudulent  evasion  of  his  oath."  Culpam  invenire  is  the 
same  as  culpce  se  obnoxium  reddere. 

§  4,  5,  6. 
Nescio  quid.     "  Something  or  other." — SoMum.     As  opposed  to 
adstrictum. — Re  non  erat.      "But  in  reality  he  was  not." — Quid 
senseris,  &c.     The  sense  and  not  the  mere  words  of  an  oath  must 
be  regarded. —  Cogitandum.     For  considerandum. 

§  7,  8. 
Est  constitutum.     "Was  set." — Et  eum  necatwum.     These  words 
plainly  show  the  spuriousness  of  the  passage.     Cicero  would  bave 
said  eumque  necaturum.     We  want  bere  the  adjunctive  qw,  not  the 
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copulative  et.  (Zwnpt,  §  333.) — C.  Fabricius.  C.  Fabricins  Lus- 
cinus,  who,  in  liis  second  consulship,  was  sent  ou  an  embassy  to 
Pyrrhus,  and  resisted  with  sudi  inflexible  integrity  the  splendid  of- 
fers  of  that  prince. — Dedidit.  Some  read  dèdit,  the  present  tense. 
— Cum  scelere.     "When  accompanied  by  an  act  of  criminali ty." 

§  9,  10,  11. 
Adversus.  "Towards."  Compare  chap.  xi.,  §  1. — Qwihus,  non 
male  prcecipiunt,  &c.  "And  they  lay  down  no  bad  rule,  Avho  bìd  us 
treat  them  as  hired  labourers."  Quibus  (to  be  resolved  into  et  illis) 
depends  on  titi. — Justa  prcebeìida.  "That  their  just  rights  are  to 
be  afFordcd  them,"  i.  e.,  clothing,  board,  and  lodging. —  VulpeadcB. 
The  diminutive  conveys  the  notion  of  meanness  more  forcibly. — 
Homine  alienissimum.  "Is  most  foreign  to  the  nature  of  man." — 
Totius  autem  injiistitice,  &c.  "  In  the  whole  range  of  injustice,  how- 
ever,  there  is  none  more  deserving  of  condign  punishment."  Com- 
pare Heusinger:  '■'■  Dignior  quce  capitis  supplicio  expietur. — Id  agunt 
ut  videantur.     "Do  their  utmost  to  appear." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
§  1,  2,  3. 
Deinceps.  "  Next  in  order.  "  Compare  Heusinger  :"  iVora  2?z^er- 
rupto  aids  rebus  sermone.''^ — Ut  erat  jìropositum.  Compare  chap. 
vii.,  §  1. — Dicatur.  "  Let  us  treat."  There  is  no  need  of  supply- 
ing  necesse  est  here  with  Degen. — Mukas  cautiones.  "  Many  points 
requiring  circumspection.  " — Videndum.  In  the  sense  o?  cavendum. 
— Quibus  benigne  videbitiir  fieri.  "Unto  whom  it  shall  appear  prop- 
er  that  a  kindness  be  done." — Pro  dignitate.  "According  to  his 
deserts." — Idenim.  This  refers  to  ut  prò  dignitate  cuique  tribuatur. 
— Qui  gratificantur  cuipiam  qiiod.  "Who  seek  to  bestow  a  favour 
iipon  any  one,  which,"  &c.  Supply  id  with  gratificantur. — In  eadem 
sunt  injustitia.     "Act  Avith  the  same  injustice." — Utsi.     For  ac  si. 

§  4,  5,  6. 
Hique.  He  means  those  persons  who,  when  in  office,  confer  ali 
benefits  on  their  own  friends. — Quacunque  ratione.  Supply  7?m/»o^- 
est,  and  consult  Zumpt,  §  706. — Abest  officio.  For  abest  ab  officio. 
—  Videndum.  "We  must  take  care."  Equivalent  here  to  curan- 
dum. — Quare  L.  SuUce,  &c.  "Wherefore  Lucius  Sulla's  and  Caius 
Ceesar's  transfer  of  property,"  &c.  Observe  the  doublé  genitive  de- 
pending  on  one  and  the  same  word.     The  allusion  is  to  Sulla's  en- 
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riching  his  followers  by  the  proscription  of  his  politicai  opponents, 
and  Csesar's  reckless  plundering  of  provinces  to  reward  his  friends 
and  foUowers. — Nihil  enim.     Supply  est. 

§  7,  8,  9.^ 
Alter  locus  cautionis.  '  '  The  second  point  for  the  exercise  of  cir- 
cumspection." — Quod.  "Because." — Res.  "  Their  circumstances." 
Shortened  from  i-es  famiUaris. — Primum.  There  is  no  correspond- 
ing  particle  to  this,  such  as  deinde;  but  the  clause  which  answers  to 
primum  peccant  is  inest  autem  in  tali,  &e. — Suppeditari  et  relinquì. 
The  former  refers  to  aid  afforded  by  one  during  his  lifetime,  the 
latter  to  what  is  left  after  death. —  Ut  suppetant  copice.  "That 
means  may  abound." — Plerosque.  "Many  of  such  persons,"  i.  e., 
of  those  whose  bounty  exceeds  their  means. — Quadam  gloria.  "  By 
a  sort  of  pride." — Voluntate.  "From  generous  feeling." — Conjunc- 
tior.     "More  nearly  allied." 

§  10,  11. 
Tertium  est  propositmn.  "It  was  proposed  as  a  third  point  for 
consideration."  —  Dekctus  dignitatis.  "A  choice  according  to 
worth."  —  Et  communitas  ac  societas  vitce.  "And  the  common  as 
well  as  social  relations  of  life."  By  the  first  are  meant  the  ties  of 
family  and  kindred  ;  by  the  second,  those  which  unite  men  together 
as  members  of  the  same  society  or  state  ;  and  both  combined  make 
up  the  sum  of  the  general  welfare.  —  Concurrant.  "Unite." — Si 
minus.  If,  after  an  afiirmative  proposition,  the  negative  opposite  is 
added  without  a  verb,  our  "but  if  not"  is  commonly  expressed  in 
prose  by  si  (or  sin)  minus,  sin  aliter.  (Zumpt,  §  343.) — Causce. 
"Inducements  for  conferring  a  kindness.     Supply  henefaciendi. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 


§  1,  2. 

Sed  cum  iis,  in  quihus,  &c.  "But  with  those  in  whom  it  is  a 
great  point  gained  if  only  the  rough  draughts  of  excellence  are 
found,"  i.  e.,  the  traces  or  semblance.  So  jtistitice  umh-a  et  ima- 
gines  (iii,,  7,  6),  and  ^^  similitudines  honesti''^  {de  Fin.,  v.  14). — Sig- 
nificatio.  "  Indication." — Colendum  esse.  "  Should  be  favoured." 
— Ferventior.  "Too  impetuous."  —  Attingere.  "To  belong  to." 
Compare  chap.  vi.,  18. — In  morihus.  "With  respect  to  morals,"  i. 
e.,  in  regard  to  character.     With  hccc  supply  spectanda  sunt. 
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§  3,  4,  5. 
Primum  illud,  &c.  "  This  first  of  ali  is  a  part  of  our  duty,  that," 
&c. — Sin  erunt  inerita,  &c.  "But  if  there  shall  be  services  already 
rendered  us,  so  that  we  have  not  to  conciliate  the  kindness  of  an- 
other,  but  to  return  it."  —  Utenda.  Taken  passively.  {Zuìnpt,  § 
657.)  —  Hesiodus.  Hesiod,  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  poets,  lived 
about  a  century  later  than  Homer.  He  was  born  at  Ascra,  a  vil- 
lage  of  Boeotia.  The  passage  alluded  to  in  the  text  is  from  the 
"Works  and  Days,"  v.  346,  &c. — An  imitari,  &c.  "Ought  we  not 
to  imitate  ?"  &c.  An  after  a  preceding  question  is  equivalent  to 
no7i7ie,  and  indicates  that  the  answer  cannot  be  doubtful.  There  is 
no  need,  therefore,  of  supplying  non  in  the  text,  as  some  editions 
do.     Consult  Madvicf,  §  453  ;  Ztmpt,  §  358. 

§  6,  7,  8. 
Officia  conferve .  "To  bestow  kind  offices."  —  Demus  necne. 
"  Whether  we  give  or  not." — Modo.  For  dummodo. — Id  facere. 
"  To  do  so,"  i.  e.,  reddere. — Acceptorum  autem  heneficiorum,  &c. 
"As  regards,  however,  benefits  received,  we  must  select  between 
them." — Maximo  cuique.  "  To  the  greatest  obligation  in  ali  cases." 
Supply  beneficio. 

§  9,  10,  11. 

Sine  judido,  &c.  "Wìthout  discrimination,  or  else  with  a  dis- 
eased  impulse  towards  ali."  The  ordinary  reading  of  the  editions 
is  sine  judicio  vel  nwdo,  which  has  been  very  properly  corrected  by 
Zumpt,  from  two  of  the  MSS.,  into  vel  morbo.  The  common  text 
offends  against  the  rule  for  the  use  of  vel.  (Zumpt,  §  336.) — Impetu 
animi.  "  Impetuosity  of  feeling." — Judicio.  For  cimi  judicio. — 
In  collocando  beneficio.  "In  bestowìng  a  favour." — Si  cetera  paria 
sunt.  Sarae  as  ceteris  paribus. — Offidi  est.  "Is  a  point  of  duty." 
— Quod  cantra.     Anastrophe.     {Madoig,  ^  4:69,  Obs.  1.) 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

§  1,  2,  3. 

Societas  conjunctioqm.  Compare  chap.  v.,  5.  —  Conjunctissimus. 
He  now  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the  degree  of  communitas 
ac  societas  vitcc,  which  subsists  between  man  and  man,  and  begins 
with  investigating  the  naturai  principles  of  human  society  from 
tlieir  origin. — S.ed  qiice  natura,  «&c.  "But  it  seems  proper  that  we 
H 
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should  go  higher  and  trace  back  (to  their  source)  what  are  the  first 
naturai  causes  of  union  and  social  intercourse  among  men." — In 
universi  generis  societate.  "  In  the  connexion  subsisting  between  the 
whole  human  race." — Communicando.  "By  mutuai  interchange  of 
thoughts."  Supply  Consilia.  —  Disceptando.  "By  argumentative 
discussion." — Societate.     "  Fellowship.  " 

§4,  5. 
Fortiiudinem.  "Courage." — Societas  hcec  est.  He  refers  to  the 
universi  generis  societas  mentloned  above,  §  3. — Quas  natura  genuit. 
Such  as  light,  air,  fire,  water,  &c. — Communitas.  "A  common  en- 
joyment."— C/if,  quce  descripta,  &c.  "But  so  as,  whatever  things 
bave  been  marked  out  as  property  by  the  laws  and  civil  statutes, 
these  be  possessed  in  such  a  way  as  it  has  been  settled  (by  those 
laws)."  Observe  that  the  initial  ut  has  here  the  force  ofita  tamen 
ut. — E  quibus  ìpsis,  &c.  "And  in  virtue  of  these  same  laws,  let 
other  matters  be  regarded  in  such  a  way  as  is  expressed  in  the 
proverb  of  the  Greeks,  "  &c.  The  proverb  alluded  to  occurs  in  Ai'is- 
totle  {Polit..,  ii.,  3):   'K.oivà  rà  tCóv  ^lXcjv. 

§  6,  7. 
Ennio.  Consult  note  on  chap.  viii.,  §  6.  — Positum  in  una  re. 
"Placed  under  one  particular  head." — Homo  qui,  &c.  These  lines 
are  lambic  trimeters. =—Comi7er,  "Kindly."^ — Quasi  de,  &c.  This 
line  begins  with  an  anapsest,  and  suo,  farther  on,  is  to  be  pronounced 
as  a  monosyllable. — Nihilominus,  &c.  "It  affords,  however,  none 
the  less  light  for  himself  after  it  has  kindled  a  light  for  the  other." 
The  first  and  second  feet  of  this  line  are  anapsests. — Una  ex  re  satis 
prcecipitur.     "By  this  single  instance  it  is  sufficiently  enjoined." 


Ex  quo  sunt  illa  communia.  "Hence  arise  those  common  princi- 
ples  of  humanity."  Less  correctly  rendered  by  some,  "  Those  gen- 
eral maxims." — Deliberanti.  "To  one  in  suspense,"  i.  e.,  seeking 
advice  of  himself  or  of  others. — Quare  et  his  utendum  est.  "  We  are 
therefore  both  to  practise  these  common  principles." — Vulgaris  libe- 
ralitas,  &c.  "This  unìversal  generosity  (i.  e.,  of  always  giving 
something  of  our  own  for  the  common  benefit)  must  be  regulated 
by  the  limit  fixed  by  Ennius  (in  the  words),  It  offords,  hoioer^er,'" 
&c. — In  nostros.  We  are  not  to  be  so  generous  to  ali  as  to  impov- 
erish  ourselves,  and  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  assist  those  who  are 
more  nearly  allied  to  us. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

§  1,  2,  3. 
Ut  enim  ah  illa,  &c.  "For  to  take  leave  of  that  one  which  is  nn- 
bounded,"  i.  e.,  consisting  of  ali  mankind. — Gentis,  nationis.  Gens 
is  a  general  name,  "race,"  "people,"  and  includes  the  particular 
terni  natio,  "nation,"  "tribe." — Interius  etiam  est,  &c.  "It  is  a 
stili  closer  bond  to  belong  to  tbe  sanie  state." — Consuetudines prceter- 
ea,  &c.  "  Acquaiiitanceships  besides,  and  intimacies." — Multisqve 
cum  multis,  &c.  "And  business  transactions  and  commercial  deal- 
ings  by  many  with  many." — Ab  illa  enim,  &c.  "For  it  is  inclosed 
from  off  the  society  of  man  at  large  within  a  small  and  narrow 
pale,"  i.  e.,  as  being  but  a  very  minute  portion  of  the  immense  so- 
ciety of  mankind.  A  metaphor  from  concentric  circles,  which  de- 
crease  towards  the  centro. 

§4,5. 
Prima  socìetas.  "The  first  bond  of  union."  In  chap.  xvi.  Cice- 
ro, beginning  with  the  general  bond  of  union,  descends  to  the  par- 
ticular; he  now  ascends  from  the  particular  bond  of  union  (i.  e., 
marriage)  to  the  more  general. —  Consohrinorum,  &c.  "  Of  first  and 
second  cousins."  Consohrini  (i.  e.,  con-soror-ini)  are  "sisters'  chil- 
dren,"  whereas  brothers'  children  &xq  fratres  patrueles.  The  chil- 
dren  of  my  father's  sister  are  to  me  amitini  ;  for  those  of  my  moth- 
er's  brother  there  is  no  single  word.  The  term  consohrini,  however, 
may  be  applied  generally  to  "cousins,"  as  sohrini  is  to  "cousins' 
children." 

§  6,  7,  8. 
Affinitates,  "Connexions  by  marriage,"  by  which  we  increase 
our  number  of  kinsmen. — Suholes.  "  Aftergrowth." — Monumenta. 
"Memorials,"  i.  e.,  statues,  trophies,  inscriptions,  &c.  The  sight 
of  these  would  be  a  powerful  iucitement  to  imitate  their  example. — 
Sacì'is.  "Family  rites."  Each  gens  or  "house"  at  Rome  had  its 
own  religious  ceremonies,  "  Cui  pr(^ter  cognatos  et  affines  nemo  inter- 
ponebatur.''''  {Val.  Max.,  ii.,  1.) — Viri  boni.  The  Stoics  held  that 
^^solus  sapiens  scii  amare,  solus  sapiens  amicus  est. — Illud  honestum. 
'  '  That  moral  excellence.  " — Ipsa  inesse  videatur.  The  common  text 
has  id  for  ipsa. 

§  9,  10. 
Copulatius.     "  More  binding."     Used  actively,  as  Heusiiiger  re- 
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marks.  Scheller  and  others,  however,  prefer  copulantlus,  as  given 
by  several  MSS. — Quod  Pythagoras  vult,  &c.  Pytliagoras's  defìni- 
tion  of  a  friend  was  aXXo ^  tyw,  "a  second  self." — Comnnmitas. 
"Union,"— Z7/fm  citroque.  "MutuaUy."  The  common  text  lias 
ultro  diro,  which  Zumpt  says  is  incorrect,  and  that  usage  requires 
either  ulti'o  citroque  or  ultro  et  citro. — Devinciuntur.     Supply  hi. 

§  11,  12,  13. 

Ratione  anivioque.  '  '  With  reason  and  reflection.  ' ' —  Omnium  soci- 
etatum.  "Ofall  social  ties." — Gravior.  "  More  weighty." — Om- 
nes  omnium  caritates.  "Ali  the  endearments  of  ali." — Immanitas. 
"The  barbàrity."  Compare  note  on  chap.  xi.,  §.  3. — Qui  lacera- 
runt,  &c.  He  alludes  to  Marc  Antony  and  his  adherents  then  alive, 
and  to  Catiline,  Clodius,  and  C^esar,  now  dead. 

§  14,  15. 
Contentio  et  comparatio.  "A  relative  estimate  and  comparisoii 
of." — Qu€e  spectat  in  nos  solos.  "Which  looks  up  to  us  alone,"-i. 
e.,  for  protection.  Depends  on  us. — Bene  convenientes.  "Concord- 
ant.  " — Est  communis.  ' '  Is  shared  in  common.  " — Prcesidia.  '  '  Sup- 
ports." — Vita  autem  victusque  communis.  "  But  living  and  boarding 
together. "—Objurgationes.  Thus,  in  Proverhs,  xxvii.,  5,  6,  Solomon 
calls  rebukes  the  "wounds  of  a  friend,"  which  he  says  are  "faith- 
ful,"  while  "  the  kisses  of  an  enemy  are  deceitful." — Vigent  maxime. 
"Find  their  proper  sphere,"  i.  e.,  bave  most  effect.  Literally, 
"Flourish  most." 


CHAPTEK  XVIII. 

§  1,  2. 
In  his  omnibus  officiis  tyibuendis.  "In  bestowing  ali  these  good 
offices." — Ita  non  iidem,  &c.  "  Thus  (if  we  take  this  into  consider- 
ation)  the  degrees  of  intimacy  will  not  be  the  same  as  those  of  cir- 
cumstances."  That  is,  under  peculiar  circumstances  the  duties 
which  relations  and  friends  owe  to  each  other  may  give  way  to  oth- 
er  ties.  For  instance,  the  preference  which  a  near  neighbour  is  en- 
titled  to  claim  during  harvest. — Necessitudinum.  The  term  necessi- 
tudo  expresses  some  bond  of  union,  some  tie,  formed  by  rarious  cir- 
cumstances, as  by  blood-relationship  ;  by  affinity  or  connexion  by 
marriage  ;  by  belonging  to  the  same  colkgium  or  society  ;  by  being 
coUeagues  in  office  ;  by  some  services  rendered,  as  in  the  case  of  in- 
timate friends. — Ut.  "As  for  instance." — At  si  Us  in  judicio  sit. 
"  But  if  a  lawsuit  be  pending." 
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§  3,  4. 
Circumspicienda  siint.  "Are  to  be  carefully  considered." — Et 
consuetudo  exercitatioque  capienda.  "And  habit  and  experience,  by 
dint  of  practice,  are  to  be  acquired."  The  expressions  consuetudo 
capienda  and  exercitatio  capienda  are  considered  by  some  not  to  be 
correct  Latinity,  but  they  are  supported  by  others  in  Cicero,  such  as 
misericoì'diam  capere,  "To  conceive,  entertain  yìtj;"  sensu7n  gloriai 
cajìere,  &c. — Ratiocinatores.  "Calculators." — Et  addendo  deducen- 
doqtie,  &c.  "  And  by  adding  or  subtracting  ascertain  what  may  be 
the  amount  of  the  remainder,"  i.  e.,  may  strike  the  balance,  and  so 
perceive  the  proportion  due  to  each  party,  —  Ojficii  conservando 
"For  the  observance  of  duty." — Illa  quidem.  The  pronoun  is  here 
superfluous.  {Ziimpt,  §  744.) — Facimus.  "Are  now  doing,"  i.  e., 
deliveriug  precepts. 

§  5,  6,  7. 

Quce  sunt  injure,  &c.  "Which  appertain  to  the  right  of  human 
society."  Equivalent  to  quce  sunt  in  societate  justa. — Ex  quo  aptuvi 
est  offidum.  "  On  which  duty  depends."  Literally,  "From  which 
duty  is  fastened"  or  "attached."  Observe  that  aptum  has  here  its 
participial  force,  as  being  formed  from  an  obsolete  verb  apiscor  ; 
and  also,  that  ex  quo  implies  a  nearer  and  closer  dependence  than 
«  quo. — Proposita  sint.  Compare  chap.  v.  —  Honestas  officiumque. 
"Moral  excellence  and  (consequently)  mora!  duty." — In  prohris 
viaxime  in  promptit  est.  "In  cases  of  reproach,  what  most  readily 
occurs  is."  Any  thing  within  our  reach,  and  easy  to  be  obtained, 
is  said  to  be  in  j^^'omptu,  "  at  hand." 

Vos  etenim,  &c.  These  verses  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  from 
Ennius,  but  Lachman  (ad  Lucret.,  iv.,  211)  attributes  them  to  some 
old  unknown  poet.  As  printed  in  the  different  editions,  the  meas- 
ure  is  lambic  trimeter.  Lachman,  however,  writes  the  whole  as 
one  long  Trochaic  septenarius,  reading  virgo  for  virago.— Illa  virago 
viri.  "That  maiden  the  spirit  of  a  man."  ^xx^^lj  animum  gerit. 
The  forni  virago  is  an  archaism.  Some  suppose  Cloelia  to  be  here 
meant.  Zumpt  is  in  favour  of  Camilla,  mentioned  by  Virgil  (JEn., 
xi.,  432).  —  Salmaci,  &c.  "  Give  me  thy  spoils,  effeminate  one, 
without  sweat  and  blood,"  i.  e.,  Coward,  surrender  these  without  a 
blow,  even  as  a  coward  should.  This  line  also  is  supposed  to  be 
from  Ennius.  The  measure  is  lambic  trimeter,  like  the  previous 
ones.  Salmacis  is  properly  the  name  of  a  spring  in  Caria,  near 
Halicarnassus,  said  to  have  an  enervating  property  (Ovid,  Met.,  iv., 
482,  seqq.).  Here  it  is  taken  as  a  term  of  reproach  for  an  effemi- 
nate man. 
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In  laudihiis.  "  In  cases  of  praise." — Nescio  quo  modo,  &c.  "  Some- 
how,  as  it  were,  with  a  more  elevateci  strain." — Pleniore  ore.  An 
instance  of  what  grammarians  cali  Parechésis  (Uaprjxrjmg)  or  allit- 
eration.  Compare  0  fortunatam  natam,  &c.  {Juv.,  x.,  122.)  — 
Rhetorum  campus.  "The  field  for  rhetoricians  to  expatiate  in." 
Marathon,  Salamis,  &c.,  were  the  scenes  of  brilliant  Grecian  victo- 
rÌQs.—Cocles.  Horatius  Cocles,  who  defended  the  bridge  OA^er  the 
Tiber  against  the  army  of  Porsena. — Dedi.  The  two  Decii,  father 
and  son,  devoted  themselves  for  their  country.  —  Scipiones.  The 
brothers  Scipio  are  often  mentioned  by  Cicero.  Cnseus,  the  youn- 
ger,  was  the  father  of  P.  Cornelius  Nasica  ;  Publius,  the  elder,  of 
the  elder  Africanus  and  Asiaticus.  They  both  fell  in  the  second 
Punic  war. — Marcellus.  The  conqueror  of  Syracuse. — Alii.  S^iip- 
ply  omnium  commemoratione  celebrantur.  Some  merely  supply  excel- 
lunt. — Studium.  "Their  fondness." — Omatu  ìnilitari.  "In  mili- 
tary  costume,"  i.  e.,  not  in  the  toga  or  robe  of  peace. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

§  1,  2,  3. 
Animi  elatio.     "  Spirit." — In  vitto  est.     "  Is  faulty."     Por  vitiosa 
est.     Compare  vii.,  §  8. — Immanitatis.     Compare  xi.,  §  3. — Pro- 
pugnantem  prò.     '  '  Fighting  in  defence  of.  " — Malitia.     ' '  Evil  arts.  " 

§  4,  5. 
Ulud  Platonis.  "  The  following  remark  of  Plato.  "  The  observ- 
ation  is  in  the  Menexenns,  p.  246,  D  :  Traaa  te  ÌTTiaTìyxrj  x^^pt^ofisvT) 
diKaioavvrjg  Kai  tìjq  àWrjg  àperrjg  Travovpyia,  ov  GO(pia,  (paiverai. — 
Verum  etiam  animus,  &c.  This  may  be  compared  with  the  Ladies, 
p.  197,  C  :  ravra  ovv,  ci  av  KaXeìg  àvòptìa  icai  al  ttoWoì,  àyio  Opàaea 
KaXCj. — Eosdem  bonos.  Por  simul  honos. — Ex  media  laude  justìtice. 
"From  the  inmost  praise  of  justice,"  i.  e.,  are  fundamental  parts  of 
justice,  and  the  especial  virtues  of  a  just  man. 

§  6,  7,  8. 
Sed  illud  odiosum  est.  "The  following,  however,  is  a  painful 
consideration."  Compare  viii.,  §8. — Innascitur.  "Springup."— 
Omnem  morem.  "The  whole  character."  Compare  iacA.,  p.  182, 
E. — Velpotius  solus  esse.  Alluding  to  Pompey  and  Csesar. — JEqui- 
tatem.     "  An  equitable  spirit." 
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§  9,  10,  11. 
Disceptatione.  "By  argument." — U Ilo  puh  lieo,  &c.  "By  any 
universa!  or  constitutional  law." — Quo  .  .  .  hoc.  For  quanto 
.  ,  .  tanto. — Tempus.  "Occasion." — Igitur.  "  So  then,"  i.  e., 
the  upshot  is. — Animi  magnitudo.  Personification. — Quod  maxime 
natura  sequitur.  "  Whieh  nature  especially  aims  at,"  i.  e.,  which 
forms  the  ehief  aim  of  him  who  yields  obedience  to  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  to  the  dictates  of  reason. — Principem  se  esse  mavtdt.  The 
same  as  princeps  esse  mavult.  A  common  construction  with  verbs  of 
wishing. 

§  12,  13. 
Qui  ex  errore,  &c.  "  Who  depends  on  the  erroneous  views  of  the 
ignorant  multitude,"  i.  e.,  who  is  swayed  by  the  prejudices  of  the 
ignorant  rabbie. — Ut.  "According  as.  " — Qui  locus  est  sane  lubri- 
cus.  "This  is  certainly  a  hazardous  situation."  Literally,  "a 
slippery"  one. — Quod  vix  invenitur,  &c.  Men  are  prone  to  regard 
glory  as  an  end  of  their  actions,  and  not  simply  as  the  reward. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


§1,2. 
Rerum  externarum.  "  Of  mere  outward  circumstances,"  i.  e., 
such  as  are  not  under  our  own  control,  but  depend  upon  another's 
•will  and  the  caprice  of  fortune. — Honestum  decorumque.  "  Virtuous 
and  becoming." — Nulli  neque.  The  two  negatives  here,  as  in  Greek, 
strengthen  the  negation.  {Zumpt,  §  754,  note.) — Perturhationi  ani- 
vii.  Compare  viii.,  §  9. — Illas  quidem.  The  pronoun  is  pleonastic, 
as  before.  Compare  xviii.,  4. — Sed  ut  vehementer.  The  conjunc- 
tion  ut  is  repeated  with  emphasis. — Tum  vitce,  &c.  Gernhard  ex- 
plains  the  particles  ^«m  .  .  .  tuin  here  as  foìlows  :  '■'■  Nunc  vitce, 
nunc,  etiam  si  non  vitce,  certe  aliarum  rerum,''''  &c. 

§3,4. 
Harum  rerum  duarum.  Of  the  two  things  just  mentioned,  in  which 
greatness  of  mind  consists,  namely  (1),  insensibility  to  the  accidents 
of  fortune,  and  (2)  the  performance  of  glorious  actions.  The  for- 
mer  is  the  cause,  making  just  men  what  they  are;  the  latter  the 
effect  of  their  being  such.  Because  they  bave  the  former  quality, 
resolution  of  mind,  therefore  it  is  that  they  are  enabled  to  attain  to 
the  latter,  very  great  and  useful  actions. — In  eo.     " In  it,"  i.  e.,  the 
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former.  The  proper  use  of  is  is  merely  as  a  pronoun  of  reference  ; 
so  id  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  section  refers  also  to  priore. 
—Animi perturbatione.     "  Mental  disorder,"  i.  e.,  irregular  passion. 

§5,  6. 
Eatione  stabili  Jìrmaque.  "  Upon  fìxed  and  solid  prìnciples,"  i.  e., 
not  wavering  in  pur  estimate  of  their  value. — Quce  multa  et  varia, 
&c.  "Which  occur  in  human  life  under  many  and  various  forms." 
— A  statu  naturce.  "From  your  trae  and  naturai  position."  A 
metaphor  borrowed  from  the  palsestra.  Compare  de  gradu  dejici. 
Disregard  for  the  gifts  of  fortune  is  the  "naturai  state,"  because 
such  gifts  bave  merely  a  conventional  value  put  upon  them  by  soci- 
ety.— Frangi  cupiditate.  Fortitude  consists  in  freedom  from  irregu- 
lar passions,  of  which  "Desire"  is  one.  Whoever,  therefore,  does 
not  control  bis  desires,  offends  against  Fortitude  as  well  as  against 
Justice. 

§  7,  8,  9, 
Videnda.  "  Must  be  looked  to,"  i.  e.,  guarded  against.  Equiv- 
alent  to  cavenda.  —  Con/erre.  "To  apply  it."  —  Glorice.  "Ap- 
plauso."— Libertatem.  "Independence." — Ac  potius.  "But  rath- 
er."  Where  we  would  use  the  adversative  particle  after  a  negative 
sentence,  the  Lati r.s  often  employ  the  copulative.  See  the  rule 
stated  more  explicitly  in  the  notes  to  vii.,  §  5. 

§10,  .11,  12. 

Voluptate  animi.  "  Excessive  Joy.  "  Orelli,  without  anyneces- 
sity,  changes  animi  to  nimia,  on  the  authority  of  a  single  MS. — Con- 
stantiam.  "  Uniformity  of  character."  The  act  of  sibi  constare, 
which  can  only  proceed  from  a  Constant  subjection  of  the  appetites 
to  the  control  of  reason  ;  for  the  passions  are  irregular  and  incon- 
sistent  with  one  another. — Sunt  qui  .  .  .  r\moverunt,  &c.  If 
the  substantive  verb  bave  a  subject  expressed,  to  which  the  relative 
refers,  then  the  following  verb  is  put  in  the  indicative,  and  not  in 
tlie  subjunctive. — Nobilissimi philosophL  "The  most  distinguished 
philosophers,"  such  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  Pythagoras,  Anaxag- 
oras. — Quidam  homines  severi.  He  seems  to  allude  to  such  men  as 
T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  &c.  —  In  agris.  Such  as  Cincinnatus,  Fa- 
bricius,  Dentatus. — Delectati  re  sua  familiari.  "Amusìng  them- 
selves  with  the  management  of  their  own  private  estate." — Libertate 
uterentur.  Repeat  ut  from  the  preceding  ne. — Cujus.  Scil.  Ub&r- 
tatis. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

§  1,  2,  3. 
Hoc.  Scil.  propositum,  i.  e.,  vivere  ut  velis,  whicli  is  again  refer- 
red  to  in  the  id  that  immediately  follows.  Compare  the  explana- 
tion  of  Facciolati:  "  Tarn  poientice  cupidi,  quam  quieti  et  otiosi,  id 
propositum  habeìit,  ut  vivant  ad  voluptatem,  nemini  obnoxii.''^ — Otiosis. 
"Livmg  in  retirement."  —  Alteri  .  .  .  alteri.  "The  former 
.  .  .  the  latter." — Otiosorum.  "Of  men  of  retired  habits." — 
Quapropter  et  iis  forsitan,  &c.  "And  hence,  perhaps,  we  may  ex- 
cuse,  for  their  not  taking  part  in  public  afFairs,  both  those  who,"  &c. 
The  construction  is  a  Greek  one  :  (rvyxojp'UTsov  Ikeìvoiq  fir}  koivoj- 
voÌKTi,  but  of  rare  occurrence  in  Latin.  Compare  Tusc.  Disp.,  ii., 
7,  19:  ^^  Adsjjice  Philoctetam,  cui  concedenduin  est  gementi.'''' — Aliqua 
graviore  causa.  For  alia  qua,  &c. —  Concederent.  "  They  bave  re- 
signed." 

§4,5. 
Causa.  "Excuse." — Vitio.  "As  a  ground  of  censure." — Dif- 
ficile factu  est  non  j)Tobare.  "  It  is  difScult  of  performance  not  to 
approve  of."  The  same  pleonasm  of  the  supine  occurs  in  Nat. 
Deor.,  iii.,  1.- — Tum  offensionum  et  repidsarum,  &c.  "As  well  as  a 
kind,  as  it  were,  of  ignominy  and  obloquy  arising  from  faihires  and 
repulses,"  ì.  e.,  in  suing  for  office.  Offensio  properly  means  the  act 
of  striking  against  some  impediment  in  our  way,  and  hence  arises 
the  idea  of  stumbling,  failing,  &c. 

§  6,  7. 
In  rebus  contrariis.  "In  opposite  matters."  Such  as  follow  im- 
mediately after.  Degen  incorrectly  explains  this  by  rebus  adversis. 
— Parum  sibi  constent.  "Do  not  act  consistently."  —  Molliores. 
"Too  deficient  in  firmness." — Frangantur.  "Are  broken  in  spir- 
it." — Atque  ea  quidem,  &c.  "And  that,  too,  indeed,  with  no  little 
inconsistency.  "  Ea  is  governed  hjfaciunt  understood. — Adjumenta 
rerum  gerendarum.  "The  aids  and  appliances  requisite  for  the 
management  of  public  aifairs,"  i.  e.,  the  necessary  physical  and 
mental  endowments. — Adipiscendi.  "Are  to  be  obtained,"  i.  e., 
after  previous  suit.     Taken  passively. 

§  8,  9. 
Haud  scio  an,  &c.     Compare  xi.,  §  \.—Magnificentia.      "Lofti- 
ness  of  spirit."     The  same  as  animi  magnitudo. — Adhibenda  sit.    The 
H2 
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subjunctive  bere  depends  on  liaud  scio  an. — Securitas.  '  '  Calmness.  " 
— Nec  anxii.  Por  et  non  anxii. — Et  victuri.  '  '  And  are  going  to 
live,"  i.  e.,  and  wish  to  live. — Quo  minus.  Observe  that  eo  is  ele- 
gantly  omitted  in  the  previous  clause. — Patent.  "Lie  exposed.". — 
Quce  fortuna  feriat.  Their  lives  ofFer  less  for  fortune  to  "smite," 
that  is,  are  less  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  fortune. — Tarn  graviter 
cadere.  "To  fall  so  heavily."  Because  they  do  not  fall  from  a 
high  or  exalted  state. 

§  10,  11. 
Efficiendi  cura.  "Anxious  care  about  accomplishing, "  i.  e.,  the 
objects  which  they  bave  in  view.  Compare  Zumpt's  explanation  : 
Efficiendi  cura  est  ingenii  virium  intentio  conjuncta  cura  sollicita  cogita- 
tione.  '  '  The  common  text  has  major aque  efficienda. — Quietis .  Same 
as  otiosis.  So  '■'■vita privata  et  quieta.^^  (Cai.,  ilio/.,  vii.,  6.) — His. 
By  those  who  conduct  the  afFairs  of  the  state. — Ab  angorìbus. 
'  '  From  ali  causes  of  disquiet." — Ad  rem  gerendam  autem,  &c.  '  '  Let 
him,  however,  who,  &c.,  take  care  not  merely  to  consider  this,  how 
honourable  that  thing  may  be,  but  let  him  also  consider  how  he  may 
bave  the  means  of  accomplishing  it."  Observe  that  ut  has  bere  the 
force  of  quomodo. 

§  12,  13. 

Ignaviam.  '  '  Want  of  spirit.  " —  Ctipiditatem.  '  '  Over-eagemess.  " 
— Priusquam  adgrediare.  "Before  yo'u  undertake  them."  Supply 
ea. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

§  1,  2,  3. 
Urhanas.  "  Civil  employments." — Minuenda  est.  "Must  be  re- 
stricted." — Multi,  scepe.  "  Many  at  one  time  or  another."  So  in 
Greek,  ttoXXoì  iroWaKig. — In  magnis  animis,  &c.  "  In  men  of  high 
spirit  and  great  naturai  ability."  Men  being  implied,  we  bave  apti 
et  cupidi  hellorum  by  the  figure  synesis. — Midtce  res  exstiterunt,  &c. 
"  There  have  been  many  instances  of  civil  employments  of  greater 
importance  and  higher  reno-^Ti  than  warlike  exploits." 

§4. 
Citeturque  Salamis,  &c.     "And  though  Salamìs  be  cited  as  the 
evidence  of  a  most  brilliant  victory,  which  is  to  be  preferred  to  that 
design  of  Solon's  by  which  he  founded  the  Areopagus.  "    More  free- 
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ly,  "Though  Salamis,  whicli  witnessed  his  most  brilliant  victory,  be 
quoted  as  evidence  of  an  achievement  to  be  thought  more  of  than  So- 
lou's  design  in  founding  the  Areopagus." — Areopagitas.  Literally, 
"The  members  of  the  Areopagus."  This  council  or  court  was  orig- 
inally  designed  to  exercise  supreme  control  over  the  laws  and  consti- 
tution  of  Athens,  as  well  as  to  have  the  trial  of  capital  offences. 
— Qiio  primmn  constituit.  Solon  was  not  really  the  originai  found- 
er  of  the  Areopagus,  but  he  so  far  modifìed  that  body  that  he  is  spo- 
ken  of  as  its  founder.  Consult  Aristot.,  Polii.,  ii.,  2. — Hoc.  The 
act  of  Solon. — Illud.     The  victory  at  Salamis. 

§5,6. 
Hoc  Consilio.  This  design  of  Solon's. — Servantur.  Cicero  him- 
self  was  a  witness  of  the  benign  influence  of  the  laws  of  Solon. 
{Pro  Rose.  Am.,  e.  25.) — Nihil  dixerit,  in  quo,  &c.  "Cannot  easily 
mention  any  service  of  his  in  which,"  &c.  The  subjunctive  has 
here  the  force  of  a  softened  indicative.  {Zumpt,  §  527.) — At  Uh 
vere.  "But  ìt  might  with  truth  have  asserted."  Supply  <i<a:en7, 
and  observe  that  ille  refers  back  to  the  Areopagus,  as  Zumpt  cor- 
rectly  remarks,  not  to  Solon. 

§7. 
Consilio  senatus  ejus.  That  is,  of  the  same  Areopagus,  who,  in 
the  time  of  great  dearth,  subscribed  to  pay  the  seamen  who  were 
going  to  tight  at  Salamis.  {Pluf.,  Themist.,  e.  10.) — Pausania. 
The  Spartan  who  overthrew  Mardonius  at  Platseas. — Lisandro. 
The  Spartan  who  took  Athens  and  destroyed  the  Long  Walls,  B.  C. 
404. — Imperium  Lacedcemonis  putatur.  The  reading  here  given  is 
that  of  Heusinger,  though  Zumpt  pronounces  it  to  be  incorrect, 
since,  he  says,  putatur  cannot  be  used  absolutely  as  censetur  in  the 
sense  of  "is  estimated  by."  He  adopts  in  his  own  edition  the  or- 
dinary  reading,  Lacedcemoniis  dilatatum,  bracketing  the  last  word  as 
suspicious  because  it  is  not  found  in  the  best  MSS. — Conferendi  sunt. 
Pausanias  and  Lysander  are  here  put  for  their  achievements,  which 
last  are  the  proper  subjects  of  comparison.  Consult  the  examples 
of  similar  construction  collected  by  Heusinger. — Oh  has  ipsas  causas. 
Namely,  the  laws  and  discipline  of  Lycurgus. 


Pueris  nobis.  "When  I  was  a  boy."  Ablative  absolute. — 31. 
Scaurus.  M.  -^milius  Scaurus,  who  was  consul  B.C.  115.  Cicero 
frequently  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  admiration  in  consequence  of 
his  being  a  supporter  of  the  arìstocratical  party.     Sallust  draws  his 
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character  in  a  manner  tlie  veiy  reverse  of  flattering. — Q.  Catulus. 
Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  son  of  the  Catulus  who  was  associated  with 
Marius  as  consul  in  the  war  with  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones.  He 
opposed  the  Manilian  law,  which  conferred  extraordinary  power  on 
Pompey.  During  the  conspù-acy  of  Catiline  he  supported  Cicero, 
and  was  the  first  to  hail  him  Parens  Patrice,. — Parvi  enim/oris,  &c. 
In  some  editions  we  have  here  a  Trochaic  tetrameter  cataleetic,  the 
line  reading  as  follows  :  Parvi  enim/oris  sunt  arma,  nisi  sit  consilium 
domi. 

§9- 

Afrìcanus.  The  younger,  called  also  ^milianus,  as  being  the  son 
of  Paulus^milius  Macedonicus,  adopted  into  the  Scipio  family  by 
his  first  cousin,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  Augur,  son  of  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Africanus,  the  elder. — Numantia.  Compare  xi.,  5. — P.  Na- 
sica. P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  Serapio,  the  leader  of  the  Senate 
in  the  murder  of  Tiberius  Gracchus. — Privatus.  "  Though  holding 
no  public  office."  He  was,  however,  Pontifex  Maximus,  as  we  are 
told  in  the  first  oration  against  Catiline  (cap.  i.)- — Ex  domestica  est 
raiione.  "  Is  of  a  domestic  nature." — Attingit  enim  hellicam.  "  Por 
it  borders  upon  a  warlike  one." — Consilio  urbano.  "By  civil  pol- 
icy." 

§10. 

Blud  autem  optimum  est.  "  That  maxim  of  mine,  moreover,  is  al- 
together  correct."  Literally,  "Is  best."  Observe  that  autem  here 
has  more  of  a  copulative  than  an  adversative  force. — Improhis, 
"  Unprincipled  men."  Such  as  Marc  Antony  and  L.  Calpurnius 
Piso. — Cedant  arma  togcB,  &c.  This  line  is  an  extract  from  a  poem 
by  Cicero  on  his  own  consulship. — Concedat  laurea  linguce.  "Let 
the  bay-chaplet  (the  reward  of  military  distinction)  give  way  to  the 
tongue  (of  the  orator)."  Another  reading  is  laurea  laudi,  the  refer- 
ence  to  the  latter  being  to  "the  praise  of  the  statesman."  But  laudi 
does  not  mark  the  opposition  to  laurea  with  sufficient  precìsion. 

§  11,  12,  13. 

Nobis  rem  publicam,  &c.  "While  I  swayed  the  helm  of  state," 
i.  e.,  while  I  was  invested  with  the  supreme  power  of  the  consul- 
ship.— Arma.  Alluding  to  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline. — Periculum 
gravius.  Because  of  the  number  of  distinguished  men  who  were 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy. — Otium.  "  Tranquillity.  "  Opposed 
to  bellum.  Cicero  boasts  elsewhere  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
conspiracy  was  crushed,  and  the  profound  repose  that  ensued. — 
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Arma  ipsa  cedderunt.  Observe  the  force  o{  ipsa,  "Of  themselves,'* 
i.  e.,  without  any  fighting.-  Some  read  iìnpìa. — Licet  enim  ìnihi. 
The  pronouu  is  incorrectly  omitted  in  some  editions. 

§  1^,  15. 
Milli  quidem  .  .  .  hoc  tribuit  ut  diceret.  *'Did  me,  indeed, 
the  honour  to  assert." — Triumphum  tertium.  When  he  triumphed 
over  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  B.C.  61.  His  first  triumph  was  in 
B.C.  81,  over  Hiarbas,  King  of  Numidia,  and  Cn.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus.  He  was  then  only  twenty-four,  and  obtained  also  the  sur- 
name  of  Magnus  from  Sulla.  His  second  triumph  was  over  Serto- 
rius,  B.C.  71,  stili  only  a  simple  eques.  He  was  the  first  that  ob- 
tained a  triumph  before  being  invested  with  consular  dignity. — 
Domesticai  fortitudines.  "Instances  of  civil  courage."  Abstract 
nouns  often  become  concrete  in  the  plural,  so  that  it  marks  cases  or 
instances  of  what  is  denoted  in  the  singular.    (Compare  Zumpt,  §  92.  ) 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

§  1,  2,  3. 
Illnd  honestum.  "That  excellcnce."  —  Et  ita  afficiendum  est. 
"And  must  be  so  disposed."  Afficere  is  equivalent  here  to  the 
Greek  SianOsvai. — In  animi  cura  et  cogitatione.  "In  the  careful 
and  thoughtful  application  of  the  mind." — In  quo.  "In  which  par- 
ticular."  Equivalent  nearly  to  quare  or  quamohrem. — Togati.  "In 
a  civil  capacity,"  i.  e.,  as  statesmen.  LiteraMy,  "  In  the  toga,"  the 
toga  being  the  robe  of  peace. —  Ut  M.Catonis,  &c.  "Just  as  the 
third  Punic  war  was  by  Marcus  Cato's."  The  full  expression  would 
be,  Ut  M.  Catonis  Consilio  hellum  tertium  Punicum  illatum  est.  This 
was  M.  Porcius  Cato  Censorius,  one  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the 
third  Punic  war,  in  opposition  to  Nasica  and  others.  Each  time 
of  giving  his  opinion  in  the  Senate,  no  matter  what  was  the  subject 
of  debate,  his  concluding  words  were,  "  Delenda  est  Carthago.^''  Its 
destruction,  however,  was  not  effected  until  about  three  years  after 
his  death.     Hence  Cicero  says,  Etiam  mortui  valuit  auctoritas. 

§  4,  5. 
Decer nendi  ratio.  "Wisdom  in  determining." — Decernendi  .  .  . 
decertandi.  The  Latins  as  well  as  the  Greeks  were  fond  of  the  tìg~ 
uxQ paronomasia,  or  annominatio.  Compare  De  Orai.,  ii.,  63;  Tusc. 
Disp.,  ili.,  27,  64.  Instances  are  of  most  common  occurrence  in 
Plautus  and  Terence. — Quam  utiUtatis  ratione.     "  Tlian  from  a  con- 
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sideration  of  public  utility." — Constantis.  "Resolute."  —  Nec  tu- 
multuantem,  &c.  "Nor  to  be  clriven  in  a  flurry  from  bis  stand." 
Gradus  is  the  posture  of  a  man  with  bis  legs  apart,  tbe  opposite  of 
status;  bence  de  gradu  dejici  means  to  be  tbrown  from  such  a  posi- 
tion,  to  be  tbrown  off  one's  guard,  and  is  said  of  gladiators.  Tu- 
multuantem  is  equivalent  bere  to  trepidantein. — Prcesenti  animo. 
"With  presence  of  mind."  Compare  the  pbrase  adesse  animo,  "  To 
be  self-possessed.  " 


Hoc  animi,  &c.  *  '  This  is  tbe  province  of  tbe  spirit,  what  follows, 
that  of  the  uuderstanding  also,  namely,  to  anticipate  future  events," 
&c.  Hoc  refers  to  what  precedes,  non  perturbavi,  &c.  ;  illud  to  what 
Comes  after. — Prcecipere  cogitatione  futura.  More  literally,  "To 
grasp  beforehand  in  tbought  future  things."  —  AUquanto  ante. 
"  Some  considerable  time  previously."-r-/?i  utramque  partem.  "  Ei- 
ther  way,"  i.  e.,  either  good  or  bad. — Nec  committere,  &c.  "Nor 
to  bring  matters  to  such  a  pass  as  to  bave  at  some  time  or  otber  to 
say,  'I  should  never  bave  tbought  it.'"  Literally,  "I  bad  not 
tbought  it."  {Zumpt,  §  518.)  Scipio  Africanus  considered  this 
most  disgraceful  in  a  military  man.  Compare  Val.  Max.,  vii.,  2,  2. 
— Et prudentia  consilioque  Jìdentis.  "And  which  relìes  on  its  wis- 
dom  and  judgment." 

§7. 
Temere  autem,  &c.  He  means  with  respect  to  generals,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  command  and  direct  the  engagement. — In  ade.  "In 
the  front  of  tbe  battle." — Immane  quiddam.  "Is  a  savage  kind  of 
business." — Sed  cum  tempus,  &c.  "But  wben  circumstances  and 
the  exigency  of  the  occasion  demand."  —  Servituti  turpitudinique. 
Tbe  latter  term  refers  to  dishonourable  flight. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
§  1,  2.       ' 


Valde  considerandum  est.  "We  must  exercise  great  considera- 
tìon." — Nequid.  Supply^^. — Rebus  agitatis.  "In  a  disturbed 
state  of  affairs,"  i.  e.,  in  revolutionary  times.  It  is  the  opposite  to 
in  tranquillo.  Heusinger  is  wrong  in  making  the  meaning  to  be, 
"After  baving  weigbed  and  considered  ali  circumstances." — Punire 
sontes,  &c.  That  is,  to  single  out  the  guilty  for  punishment,  to 
spare  the  many. — Recta  atque  honesta  retinere.      "To  preserve  an 
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upright  and  virtuous  course  of  coirduct, "  i.  e.,  rcctitude  and  lion- 

onr. -^Supra  dixi.     Compare  xxii.,  1.  —  Qui cmiejìonunt. 

Here  the  indicative  is  correct,  because  qui  refers  to  actual  persons. 
Compare  ii.,  5. — Sic  reperias.  "So  you  may  find,"  i.  e.,  if  yon 
look.  (Madvig,  §370.) — Ccdida  Consilia.  "  Hot-headed  resolves,  " 
i.  e.,  hot  and  adventurous,  as  opposed  to  quieta  et  cogitata,  "cool 
and  deliberate  ones." — Committendum  est.     Compare  xxiii,,  6. 

§  3,  4,  5. 
Sed  fugiendum  etiam  illud,  &c.  But  there  is  this  error,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  be  avoided,  namely,  the  error  of  exposing  ourselves 
to  dangers  without  a  cause. — Leniter.  "By  a  mild  treatment." — 
Curationcs.  "  Modes  of  cure."  —  In  tranquillo.  "In  a  cairn." 
Supply  mari. — Tempestatem  adversam.  Tempestas  has  here  the  gen- 
eral meaning  of  "weather,"  but  in  the  next  clause  that  of  "a 
storm." — Subvenire.  "To  strive  to  weather."  The  proper  mean- 
ing of  this  verb  is  "to  come  up  to  a  thing"  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering assistance,  and  so  of  promoting  what  is  good,  and  of  obviat- 
ing  what  is  bad.  Thus  Ave  can  say  both  subvenire  saluti  and  subve- 
nire morbo.  Compare  the  Greek  (òoiìQeìv. — Si  plus  adipiscare,  &c. 
"If  you  are  to  derive  more  benefit  from  bringing  the  matter  to  a 
clear  issue  than  evil  froiii  keeping  it  in  suspense."  With  addubitata 
supply  1-e.  The  verb  addubitare  is  the  same  as  in  dubitationeìu  vo- 
care.     Compare  Zumpt,  ad  he. 

§  6,  7. 

Rerum  actiones.  "The  conducting  of  enterprises." — Alii  de  vita 
....  in  discrimen  v^ocantur.  "Some  are  brought  into  the  hazard 
of  their  lives." — Dimicare  paratius.  "To  contend  more  readily," 
i.  e.,  more  readily  to  encounter  danger.  The  meaning  which  Cicero 
wishes  to  convey  is  this  :  The  danger  attending  great  undertakings 
falls  sometimes  upon  the  person  that  undertakes  them,  sometimes 
upon  the  state  ;  and  again,  some  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  lives, 
others  their  reputation  and  the  good  opinion  of  their  fallow-citizens. 
It  is  our  duty,  then,  in  the  former  case  (i.  e.,  when  the  danger  on 
the  one  hand  concerns  the  state,  on  the  other  only  the  person  him- 
self  ),  to  be  more  forward  to  expose  our  oivn  persons  than  the  gen- 
eral interests  to  danger;  and,  in  the  latter  (i.  e.,  when  the  person 
himself  only  is  concerned),  to  fight  on  behalf  of  honour  and  glory 
more  readily  than  for  any  other  advantages  (i.  e.,  than  for  any  mer- 
cenaryconsideration).  Yor paì-atius  Heusìrìger  reads parcius,  "more 
sparingly,"  iinderstanding  the  phrase  dimicare  de  honore  et  gloria  to 
mean  "risking,"  "endangering  one's  honour,"  &c. 
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§  8,  9. 

Profundere.  "  To  lavish." — Parati  essent.  On  tlie  subjunctive 
bere  consult  Zuynpt,  §  563. — Idem  glorice,  &c.  "  Yet  at  the  same 
lime  were  unwilling  to  make  even  the  smallest  sacrificeof  personal 
gloiy,  even  though  the  exigencies  of  the  state  demanded  it."  Jac- 
turam  facere  is  a  metaphor  from  throwing  part  of  a  cargo  overboard 
in  a  storni,  in  order  to  lighten  the  ship  and  save  the  rest. — Ut. 
"  As,  for  instance." — Callicratidas.  A  Spartan  admiral,  who  suc- 
ceeded  Lysander  in  the  command  of  the  fleet.  He  took  Methymna 
and  shiit  up  Conon  in  Mytilene  ;  but  the  Athenians  sent  out  a  fleet 
of  150  sail,  and  defeated  hiui  off  the  Arginussee.  Callicratidas  fell 
in  the  battle. — Dux  esset.  He  was  then  actually  in  command  of 
the  fleet;  therefore  Heusinger's  reading /tessei  cannot  be  correct. — 
Vertit  ad  extremum  omnia.  "Upset  at  last  every  thing."  Vertere 
is  frequently  used  for  its  compound  evertere^  "  To  turn  topsy- 
turvy." 

Arginussis.  The  Arginussee  were  a  cluster  of  small  islands  off 
the  coast  of  ^olis,  opposite  Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  where  the  Atheni- 
ans gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Laced£emonians  under  Calli- 
cratidas, B.C.  406.  Their  name  was  derived  from  their  white  ap- 
pearance,  occasioned  by  the  chalky  nature  of  their  soil.  Thus, 
àpyivÓHQ,  "white,"  pi.  fem.  àpyivótGcai,  contracted  àpyivovacai,  to 
agree  with  vricroi  understood.  The  less  correct  form  of  the  name  is 
ArginuscB. — Respondit.  His  answer,  as  given  by  Xenophon  {Hellen.^ 
i.,  6,  32)  is  not  so  strong  :  KaXXiKparidag  èè  eiTrev,  ori  ìj  ^Tràprì] 
oùdèv  [xèv  KaKiov  oliaelrai  avrov  aTroQavóvTOQ,  (pevyeiv  de  aiaxpòv  élvai 

§  10,  11,  12. 

Plaga.  "Blow."  —  Pestifera.  "Was  fraught  with  min."— 
Cleomhrotus.  He  commanded  the^  Spartan  forces  at  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  B.C.  371.  Having  been  suspected  of  being  too  friendly 
to  the  cause  of  the  Thebans,  and  wìshing  to  obviate  this  suspicion, 
he  engaged  with  them  rashly,  in  a  very  disadvantageotis  place,  and 
was  defeated  and  slain. — Q.  Maximus.  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus, 
surnamed  Cunctator^  because  he  refused  to  engagé  in  action  with 
Hannibal,  but  endeavoured  to  weary  him  out  by  delays.— "CThws 
homo,  &c.  From  the  twelfth  hook  of  the  Annals  of  Ennius.  Virgil 
has  borrowed  the  first  line  and  applied  it  to  Fabius  in  u^n.,  vi., 
846,  improving  upon  it  at  the  same  time  by  making  it  move  on  more 
slowly. — Rem.  "  The  state."  For  rempuhllcam. — Postqiie  magisque. 
"Both  after  his  death,  and  more  tlian  even  while  alive." — Claret. 
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"  Sliines  bright  and  clear." — Sentiunt.     The  indicative,  because  qui 
refers  to  actual  i^ersons. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

§  1,  2,  3. 
Duo  Platonis  proecepta.  Botli  occur  in  the  Republic,  the  first  in 
i.,  p.  343,  A,  and  the  second  in  iv.,  p.  420,  B. — Commodorum  siio- 
rum.  '  '  Of  their  own  private  interests.  " —  Tutela.  '  '  The  guardian- 
ship  of  wards." — Qui  commissi  sunt.  "  Who  bave  been  intrusted  to 
their  care." — Populares.  "Favourers  of  the  people,"  i.  e.,  esponse 
their  cause. — Studiosi  optimi  cujusque.  "Partisans  of  the  nobility." 
Optimi  cujusque  put  for  optimatium,  i.  e. ,  nohilium.  So  in  Greek,  the 
high-born  classes  are  called  àyaQoi.  Consult  Welcker,  ad  Theogn., 
p.  22. 

§  4,  5. 
Hinc  apud  Athenienses.  See  the  History  of  Athens,  after  the 
death  of  Pericles,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  also  after  the  war. — Seditiones.  He  refers  in  particular  to  the 
two  Gracchi,  B.C.  132  and  122. — Bella  civilia.  Such  as  the  wars 
between  Marius  and  Sulla,  Ceesar  and  Pompey,  also  the  civil  wars 
after  Ceesar's  death  between  Brutus  and  Cassius  on  one  side,  and 
Antony  and  Octavianus  on  the  other. — Gravis.  "  Influential." — 
Principatu.  "Ofthelead." — Ncque  ....  aut.  Observe  that  awi 
bere  does  not  answer  to  neque,  but  to  an  aut  suppressed  before  opes. 
— Opes.  "Riches." — Criminihus.  "Charges." — Ut,  dum  ea  con- 
servet,  &c.  "  As  to  encounter  any  loss,  however  heavy,  provided  he 
preserves  these  unsuUied."  Observe  the  force  of  the  verb  offendere, 
"To  come  into  collision  with  any  thing,"  "To  sufifer  loss  in  some 
way."  Observe,  moreover,  that  quainvis  is  frequently  found  with 
adjectives  and  adverbs  in  the  sense  of  "very,"  "as  mudi  as  you 
like,"  &c. — Illa,  qucB  dixi.  "Those  principles  which  I  bave  laid 
down." 

§<3,  7. 
Amhitio.  ' '  Canvassing  for  office.  " — Honorum  contentio.  ' '  Strug- 
gles  for  politicai  preferment,"  i.  e.,  magisterial  stations. — De  qua 
prceclare,  &c.  "  On  which  subject  there  is  an  excellent  observation 
in  Plato,  to  whom  I  referred  before."  Observe  the  force  of  eundem. 
"With  prceclare  supply  scriptum  est.  The  passage  occurs  in  the  Re- 
puhlic,  vi.,  488,  B. —  Uter  potius.     Used  with  respect  to  two;  but 
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qtiis  potissimum  in  speaking  of  three  or  more. — Idemque  prcecipit. 
The  passages  are  probably  Repub.,  vili.,  p.  567,  C,  and  De  Leg., 
ix.,  p.  856,  B. — P.  Africanum.  The  younger  Africanus,  otherwise 
called  JEmilianus. — Q.  Metellum.  Metellus,  surnamed  Macedonicus, 
from  his  having  subdued  the  impostor  Andriscus  (the  pretended  son 
of  Perseus,  who  called  himself  Philip),  and  having  recovered  Mace- 
donia. He  and  Africanus  the  younger  were  always  politicai  rivals, 
but  never  so  as  to  become  inveterate  enemies. 

§  8,  9. 
Inimìcis  ìrascendum.  That  is,  in  politicai  life  ;  for  we  must  re- 
member  that  Cicero  is  now  speaking  of  what  becomes  a  statesman. 
— Juris  cequabilitate.  '  '  An  equality  of  rights." — Facilitas.  '  '  Affa- 
bility." — Altitudo  animi.  Heusinger  considers  this  to  mean  "lofti- 
ness  of  soni,"  which  regards  itself  as  raised  above  ali  wrongs  and 
resentments.  Zumpt,  however,  remarks,  and  it  would  seem  cor- 
rectly,  that  the  addition  of  quce.  dlcitui^  shows  that  we  must  look  for 
some  unusual  meaning  of  the  words  in  question.  Accordingly,  he 
considers  that  they  must  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  "  depth  of  tem- 
per,"  that  is,  '■'-  sang  froid^''''  the  art  of  concealing  one's  feelings," 
which  Cicero  elsewhere  calls  jSaOvrrjg.  (Ep.  ad  Att.,  y.  10.)  The 
phrase  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  the  De  par t.  Orai.,  xxii.,  77; 
Sali.,  Jugurth.,  xcv.,  3  ;  Tac,  Ann.,  iii.,  44. — Moì^ositatem.  "Peev- 
ishness  of  spirit." 

§  10,  11. 
Et  tamen,  &c.  "And  yet  mildness  and  clemency  are  to  be  ap- 
proved  of  only  so  far  as  that  severity  may  be  employed  for  the  sake 
of  the  public  interests." — Omnis  autem,  &c.  "Every  kind,  moreo- 
ver,  of  both  punishment  and  reproof  ought  to  be  free  from  an  insult- 
ing  tone."  Animadversio,  an  euphemistic  word  denoting  any  kind 
of  punishment,  even  capital,  is  stronger  than  casiigatio,  which,  as  it 
corresponds  to  verbis  castigai  below,  we  may  here  translate  by  '  '  re- 
proof" or  "reprimand." — Punitur.  Used  as  a  deponent.  The  for- 
mer,  however,  is  less  common  than  the  active.  It  occurs  also  in 
Tusc.  Disp.,  i,,  44;  JP/o  Milon.,  e.  xiii.  ;  De  Juvent.,  ii.,  27,  &c. 
—  Verbis  castigat,     A  much  inferior  reading  is  Jatigat. 

§  12,  13,  14. 
Plectantur.     "Be  punished  severely."     Pkctor  is  properly  used 
of  corporal  punishment.     Thus  Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  7,  104,  "  Tergo  pkc- 
tor.''^    Compare  the  Greek  7r\ì)(7(7eiv. — Ne  appellentur  quidem.     "Be 
not  even  called  to  account." — Iratus.     "In  a  passion." — Mediocri- 
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tatem  illam,  &c.  "That  mean  between  too  mtich  and  too  little." 
Compare  Hor.,  Od.,  ii.,  10,  5:  Auream  quisquis  mediocritatem,  &c. 
In  Greek,  tò  {.lérptov,  /x£(rón;g.  —  Modo  ne  laudarent  iracundiam. 
"  Provided  only  they  did  not  commend  the  passion  of  anger."  The 
imperfect  is  here  employed,  as  though  a  past  tense  preceded,  placet 
being  the  present  used  for  the  perfect  or  past.  (Zumpt,  §  501.) — 
Illa  vero  omnibus,  &c.  "In  truth  that  passion  ought  on  ali  occa- 
sions  to  be  put  away." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

§1,2. 


Magno  opere  fiiglamus.  "Let  us  take  great  pains  to  eschew." 
Magno  opere  for  magnopere,  and  thus  frequently  Avritten  in  Cicero. — 
Adversas  res,  &c.  The  yerhjerre  is  applied  to  both  adversity  and 
prosperity. — Prceclara  est.  "  Is  a  noble  attribute.  " —  Vultus.  '  '  Ex- 
pression  of  countenance."  Compare  the  remark  of  Heusinger  : 
"  Vultus  index  est  vohmtatls  animi,  frons  hilaritatls  vel  tristitice.''^ — 
Socrate.  Compare  Tusc.  Dlsp,,  iii,,  15.  —  C.  Lcelio.  C  Laslius 
Sapiens,  or  Lailius  the  younger,  Avho  was  consul  B.C.  140.  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  younger  Africanus,  and  the  treatise 
De  Amicitia  is  ealled  after  him,  from  his  being  one  of  the  interlocu- 
tors  in  the  dialogue. 

§  3,  4,  5. 
Philìppum.  Philip  II.,  son  of  Amyntas,  and  father  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great. — Humanitate.  "  Goodness  of  disposition." — Turpis- 
simus.  Compare  Liv.,  ix.,  18;  Ctirtius,  iv.,  7,  25,  seqq.  ;  v.,  7,  1; 
vili.,  1,  22;  anà.  Justin,  ix.,  8. — Summissius.  "The  more  moder- 
ately."  —  JPancetius.  A  celebrated  Stoic  philosopher,  a  native  of 
Rhodes,  and  the  preceptor  of  the  younger  Africanus. — Ferocitate 
exidtantes.  "Hearing  and  plunging  through  wildness." — Faciliori- 
hus.  "Rendered  more  gentle."  —  Effrenatos.  "Become  unbri- 
'  dled." — In  gyrum  rationis.  "Into  the  ring  of  reason."  Gyrus  is 
the  ring  in  which  horses  are  made  to  step  in  training.  The  Greek 
form  is  yvpoQ,  whence  the  Latin  term  is  derived.  —  Varietatem. 
"The  fìckleness." 

§  6,  7. 
In  secundissimis  rehus  maxime.     The  more  usuai  form  of  expres- 
sion  would  be   quo  secundiores   res  erunt,   eo  magis,  &c. — Adulari. 
"Tebe  wheedled."     Taken  passively.     (Zmwjw^,  §  389.)     Heusin- 
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ger,  however,  prefers  to  regard  it  as  a  dejDonent,  governing  nos  in 
the  accusative. —  Ut  jure  laudemur.  "  As  to  be  entitled  to  praise." 
— Ex  quo  nascuntur,  &c.  The  idea  is  borrowed  from  Plato,  Repuh., 
V.,  p.  349. — Infiali  opìnionìhus.  "PufFed  up  with  their  own  con- 
ceits." — Versantur.  "Become  entangled." — Sed  hmc  quidem  hac- 
tenus.  A  formula  used  in  dismissing  one  subject-and  passing  to  an- 
other — equivalent  to  our  "so  far  on  this  subject,"  "so  much  for 
this  branch." 

§  8,  9. 
Illud  autem,  &c.  We  are  now  taken  back  to  the  subject  of  which 
he  had  been  speaking  in  chapter  xxi.,  namely,  that  the  virtue  of 
Fortitude  is  pre-eminently  seeh  in  public  life. — Et  maximi  animi. 
"And  those  requiring  the  greatest  intellect." — In  vita  otiosa.  "In 
private  life."  Compare  xxi.,  1. — Sum-um  Terumfinibus.  "Within 
the  limits  of  their  own  private  affairs." — Interjecti.  "Placed  in  a 
middle  station  between,"  &c.,  i.  e.,  following  a  middle  path,  be- 
tween  philosophers  on  the  one  hand  and  statesmen  on  the  other. — 
Exaggerantes.  "Enlarging." — Potiusque.  Por  sed  potius.  Com- 
pare note  on  vìi.,  5.  —  Usus  esset.  Por  opus  esset,  which  last  is 
more  usuai  in  Cicero. 

§  10. 
Quce  pì'imum  bene  parta  sit.  "  Let  this  have  been  acquired  in  the 
first  instance  by  fair  means." — Nullo  neque.  Compare  note  on  xx., 
1. — Qucesiu.  "  Source  of  gain," — Servantem  licei.  The  more  us- 
uai consti'uction  is  with  the  dative.  {Zumpt,  §  601.) — Graviter. 
"With  dignity."  —  Aniìnose.  "With  spirit,"  i.  e.,  fearlessly. — 
Simpliciter .  "Openly,"  i.  e.,  without  disguise. — Et  vitce  hominum 
aviice.  "And  with  a  friendly  feeling  towards  bis  fellow-men." 
Compare  A.  W.  Zumpt's  version  :  "  Und  ale  Menschenfreund  leben.'" 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

§  1,  2. 
Sequitur.  "The  next  thing  in  order  is." — De  una  reliqua^  &c. 
"  About  the  only  remaining  constituent  of  moral  rectitude,"  i.  e., 
of  temperance,  which  alone  remains  to  be  discussed. — Quasi  quidam, 
&c.  "Which  impart,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  lustre  to  life." — Pertur- 
hationem.  Compare  vili.,  9. — Rerum  modus.  "A  self-restraint  in 
things." — Hoc  loco.  "Under  this  head." — Hujus  vis  ea  est.  "The 
nature  and  property  of  this  is  sudi."    Ea  for  talis. 
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§3. 

IntelUgi.  "Be  conceìved  of." — Cum  antegressa  est  honestas. 
"  Wlien  rectitude  is  the  antecedent,"  i.  e.,  has  decoruvi  as  its  con- 
sequent.  The  correspondìng  Greek  word  to  antegressa  is  Trporjjov- 
(.dvi].  As  the  nature  of  honestas  consists  in  the  conformity  of  our 
actions  to  right  reason  as  the  rule  by  which  they  should  be  squared, 
so  the  nature  of  decorum  consists  in  our  actions  bcing  conformable 
to  the  dignity  of  human  nature  and  its  superiority  over  that  of  the 
brute  creation.  Now  nothing  can  be  so  except  it  be  conformable  to 
the  dictates  of  reason,  and  whatever  is  conformable  to  the  judgment 
of  reason  must  be  worthy  of  man.  Hence  it  follo ws  that  decorum 
implies  and  presupposes  honestum  as  the  foundation  upon  which  it  is 
built. 

§  4,  5,  6. 
In  tribus  siiperiorìhus.  Wisdom,  Justice,  Fortitude. — Et  ratlone 
titi,  &c.  "To  niake  a  right  use  of  both  reason  and  speech."  To 
this  and  ali  the  other  infinitives  which  follow  Grotefend  (L.  G.,  i., 
8,  152)  would  supply  quemque.  Beier,  however,  considers  each  in- 
finitive clause  as  a  nominative. — Tueri.  "To  maintain." — Falli, 
errare,  &c.  Compare  vi.,  2.  Falli  and  errare  both  apply  to  mis- 
takcs  of  judgment  ;  errare  is  the  stronger  of  the  two.  Labi  is  said  of 
error  of  conduct. — Delirare.  "  To  be  deranged."  Primarilj^,  "  To 
make  a  balk  in  ploughing,"  from  lira,  "the  furrow  made  by  the 
plough."  Hence  "to  deviate  from  a  straight  line,"  and  thus  "to 
be  crooked  in  understanding." — Et  justa  omnia,  &c.  "Moreover, 
ali  things  that  are  just  are  becomìng." — Similis  est  ratio  fortitudinis. 
"The  same  principle  applies  to  fortitude." 

§  7,  8,  9. 
Et  ita pertinet,  ut,  &c.  "And  belongs  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be 
discei-ned  by  any  abstruse  process  of  reasoning,  but  to  be  obvious  at 
once."  Compare,  as  regards  the  expression  inpromptu,  chap.  ii.,  7. 
— Est  enim  quiddam,  &c.  "For  there  is  a  certain  something  be- 
coming,  and  this  is  conceìved  of  in  every  virine,"  i.  e.,  is  contained 
in  the  very  notion  and  idea  of  ali  virtue.  —  Quod  cogitatione,  &c. 
"And  this  admits  of  being  severed  from  virtue,  rather  in  our  con- 
ception  than  in  the  nature  of  the  thing." — Totum  illud  quidem,  &c. 
"Is  entirely  mixed  up  (ì.  e.,  practically)  with  virtue,  it  is  true,  but 
mentally  and  theoretically  it  is  dìstinguished  from  it."  Observe 
that  illud  is  bere  pleonastic,  and  compare  xviii.,  4;  xx.,  2,  &c. 
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§  10,  11,  12. 
Descriptio.  "Division."  —  Huic  subjectum.  "Subordinate  to 
this."  The  former  kind  of  propriety  consists,  he  proceeds  to  say, 
in  not  losing  sight  of  our  superiority  as  men  over  the  brute  creation. 
In  eo,  in  quo,  &c.  "In  that  respect  in  which  his  nature  dififers," 
&c. — Quce  autem pars,  &c.  "The  special,  however,  which  is  com- 
prised  under  the  general,"  &c. — Moderatio  et  temperantia.  '  "Mod- 
eration  and  self-control."  The  former  word  applies  to  the  regula- 
tion  of  the  external  conduct,  the  latter  more  to  that  of  the  princi- 
ples. — Cum  specie  quadam  liberali.  "With  a  certain  gentlemanlike 
appearance."  Liberali  is  that  which  becomes  a  freeborn  and  edu- 
cated  man. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
§  1,  2. 


Hac  ita  intelligi,  &c.  "That  these  things  are  so  understood 
(i.  e.,  that  sudi  is  the  notion  of  these  two  parts  of  propriety)  we 
may  infer  from  that  propriety  which  poets  aim  at."  This  po- 
etical  propriety  is  a  topic  on  which  Horace  enlarges  in  his  Ars 
Poetica.  See  especially  ver.  112-118. — Alio  loco.  In  works  on 
Poetry  and  Rhetoric.  Compare  Orat.,  e.  22.  —  Quaque  persona. 
"  Of  each  character."  Persona  is  primarily  "a  mask,"  through 
which  the  actors  spoke,  the  mouth  being  made  large  for  the  pur- 
pose.  Hence  it  signifies  "  the  character,"  or  róle,  supported  by  any 
one. — JEacus  aut  Minos.  Two  of  the  sons  of  Jupiter,  supposed  to 
have  been  so  just  and  good  during  their  lives,  that,  after  their  deaths, 
they  were  made  judges  in  the  lower  world. — Oderint,  dum  metuant. 
These  words  and  those  which  follow  are  taken  from  some  old  trag- 
edy,  perhaps  the  Atreus  of  Accius. — Sepulcro  est.  "  Serves  for  a 
sepulchre."  The  words  of  Atreus  after  the  detestable  feast  alluded 
to  in  the  succeeding  note. 

§3,  4. 
Atreo.  For  he  killed  the  children  of  his  brother  Thyestes,  and 
served  them  up  before  him  at  a  banquet. — Nobis  auteìn,  &c.  "Na- 
ture herself,  however,  has  stamped  upon  us  a  character  of  great  ex- 
cellence  and  superiority  over  that  of  the  rest  of-animals."  Animan- 
tium  is  the  objective  genitive. — Et  quid  deceat.  "And  what  may 
suit  their  character."  Equivalent  here  merely  to  q^lid  aptum  sit. — 
Adversns.     "Towards."     Compare  xi.,  1. — Efficitiir  ut  appareat. 
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"It  is  brought  to  pass,  that  it  is  seen,"  i.  e.,  it  is  hence  clearly 
seen.  Zumpt  compares  such  expressions  sis/ecit  ut  dimitteret  milites 
for  dimisit  milites. 

§5,  6. 
Apta  coììi2Jositio7ie.  "By  tlie  symmetrical  arrangement." — Cwn 
quodam  lepore  consentiunt.  "Harmonise  with  a  certain  graceful  ef- 
fect." — Elucet.  "Manifests  itself." — Ordine  et  constantia,  &c. 
"By  the  order  and  consistencj^,  as  well  as  restraint,  whicli  it  im- 
poses  on  ali  our  sayings  and  doings."  A  comparison  between  phys- 
ical  beauty  and  moral  propriety  has  already  been  drawn  in  chapter 
iv,,  S.-^Qucedam  reverentia.  "A  degree  of  respect." — Et  optimi  cu- 
jusque.  That  is,  reverentia  adversus  homines,  et  reverentia  optimi  cu- 
jusque.  This  variation  of  construction  is  not  unusual  with  the  best 
Avriters.  Consult,  Drakenh.  ad  Liv.,  xxxviii.,  39. — Negligere.  "  To 
disregard." — Omnino  dissoluti.  "  Of  one  altogether  frced  from 
moral  restraints." 

§7,  8. 
Est  autem  quod  differat,  &c.  "In  forming,  however,  an  estimate 
of  men,  there  is  a  difference  (i.  e.,  we  are  to  make  a  difFerence) 
between  justice  and  moral  susceptibility.  "  By  verecundia  is  bere 
meant,  not  bashfulness  or  modesty,  but  an  inborn  reverence  for 
what  is  right,  and  which  supplies  the  i^lace  of  and  sometimes  con- 
trols  the  law.  Many  actions  may  be  agreeable  to  law,  and  yet  dis- 
agreeable  to  this  inborn  principle.  (Edrìionds,  adloc.) — Non  violare 
homines.  "Not  to  do  wrong  to  men,"  i.  e.,  either  by  violence  or 
fraud. — Non  offendere.  "To  give  no  offence,"  i.  e.,  either  by  word 
or  action. 

§9. 
nane  vim.  "This  pnrpórt."  The  old  reading  viam,  which  oc- 
curs  in  most  MSS.,  is  adopted,  however,  by  many  editors. — Dedu- 
cit  ad  convenientiam,  &c.  "Leads  to  an  agreement  with  and  an  ob- 
servance  of  the  true  views  of  our  nature."  Equivalent,  in  fact,  to 
efficit  ut  naturce  convenienter  vivamus. — Assequemurque.  For  sed  as- 
sequemur. — Id  quod  actdu7n,  &c.  "That  which  is  acute  and  saga- 
cious  in  its  essence,"  i.  e.,  essentially  acute,  &c.  He  refers  in  this 
clause  to  the  virtue  of  Wisdom,  and  in  the  two  next  to  Justice  and 
Courage  respectively. 

§10,11. 
In  hac  parte.     Temperance. — Probandi.     "  Are  to  be  approved 
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of." — Duplex  enim,  &c.  Cicero  is  proceeding  to  show  what  is  meant 
by  making  the  operations  of  the  mind  follow  Nature.  Vis  and  na- 
tura are  frequently  joined  in  Cicero  :  they  may  together  be  render- 
ed  by  our  word  "essence." — Una  pars.  "One  power"  or  "fac- 
ulty."  So  Aristotle  speaks  of  the  fxspr]  -(pvxvQ  {J^e  Anim.,  iii.,  10). 
Elsewhere  Cicero  uses  partes  animorum  to  denote  "the  affections." 
{Id.^—Ratione.     "The  reason."     The  rational  faculty. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

§  1,  2,  3. 
Actio.  Heusinger  and  others  read  ratio,  "mental  process,"  but 
the  MSS.  are  in  favour  o^  actio. — Cujus  non  possit.  The  subject  to 
possit  is  is  qui  agii,  which  is  involved  in  the  notion  of  actio. — De- 
scriptio.  "The  defìnition."  More  literally,  "The  delineation." 
— Neque  prcecurrant,  &c.  "  Neither  get  the  start  of  it,  nor  from  la- 
ziness  or  apathy  lag  behind  it." — Sintque.  For  sed  sint. — Exultantes. 
"Rearing  and  planging."  This  terni,  like  prcecurrant,  deserant, 
evagantur,  retinentur,  is  borrowed  from  the  language  of  the  Circus. 
Batto  is  represented  as  a  charioteer,  driving  and  guiding  her  cours- 
ers,  which  are  the  Appetites.  Compare,  as  regards  exultantes,  the 
language  of  xxvi.,  5. — Finem  et  modum.  "Bounds  and  modera- 
tion." 

§  4,  5. 
Ora.  "The  countenances." — Commoti  sunt.  "Are  agitated." 
Aut  voluptate  nimia  gestiunt.  "  Or  through  excess  of  pleasure  show 
their  delight  openly." — Officii  formam.  "The  outline  of  duty," 
i.  e.,  its  representation. — Contrahendos  sedandosque.  "  Ought  to  be 
contracted  and  calmed. " — Animadversionem.  "  Attention." — Tem- 
ere ac  fortuito.  "Without  premeditation  and  at  random,"  i.  e., 
and  as  chance  may  direct. 

§  6,  7,  8,  9. 
Ad  ludum  etjocumfacti  esse.  "To  be  formed  for  sport  and  mer- 
riment." — Ilio  quidem.  The  pronoun  is  again  plconastic.  Com- 
pare xxvii.,  8.  —  Quietibus  ceteris.  "The  othcr  kinds  of  repose." 
So  we  have  the  plural  of  qtdes  in  Sallust  {Cat.,  xv.),  where,  how- 
ever,  it  is  used  for  "sleep,"  as  opposed  to  vigilìis. — Tmn.  "  Only 
then.  "  —  Profusum,  '  '  Excessive.  "  —  Ingenuum  et  facetmn.  '  '  Ro- 
fined  and  polished."  Compare  Horace,  Sat.,  i.,  10,  44;  Quintil- 
iano vi.,  3,  20. — Sed  eam  quce.     "But  sudi  ùs.''''~Aliquod p>rohi  in- 
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genii,  &c.     *'  Some  indication  of  a  virtuous  disposition  should  shine 
forth." 

§  10,  11. 
Illiberale,  petulans,flagitlosuvi.  "Ill-bred,  rude,  scandalous." — 
Urbanum,  ingeniosum.  "Polite,  clever."  Urbanum  is  opposed  to 
illiberale. — Plautus.  T.  Maccius  Plautus,  the  celebrated  dramatic 
poet,  born  at  Sarsina  in  Umbria.  Horace  pronounces  a  difFerent 
opinion  upon  liim  in  bis  Ars  Poetica,  v.  270,  seqq. — Antiqua  comoe- 
dia.  Of  which  Aristophanes  is  the  only  remaining  representative. 
The  old  comedy  held  up  living  characters  to  the  ridicule  of  the  peo- 
ple. — Philosophorum  Socraticorum.  Especially  Xenophon  and  Pla- 
to.— 'A.'KO^QiynaTa.     "Pithy  sayings." 

§  12,  13,  14. 
Tempore.  "  At  the  proper  time." — Remisso.  "When  enjoying 
relaxation  from  business."  Some  editions  unnecessarily  read  libero 
after  liomine.  —  Ne  libero  quidem.  '  '  Not  even  worthy  of  a  free- 
spoken  one."  We  bave  given  libero  here  the  meaning  assigned  to 
it  by  Gernhard  and  Beier. — Si  rerum  turpitudini  adhibetur.  "If 
any  immorality  in  the  subject  be  exhibited." — Modus.  "Limit." 
—  Ut  ne  nimis,  &c.  "That  we  may  not  lavish  too  profuse  an  at- 
tention  upon  every  thing  of  the  kind." — Elati.  "Transported," 
i.  e.,  carried  too  far. — Tiirpitudinem.  "Impropriety." — Campus. 
The  Campus  Martius,  dose  to  the  Tiber,  and  used  among  other 
things  for  an  exercise-ground. — Studia  veìiandi.  "  Pursuits  of  hunt- 
ing." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

§  1,  2,  3. 
Officii  qucEstionem.  "Inquiry  about  duty." — In promptu.  "Be- 
fore  our  eyes."  Compare  ii.,  7;  xxvii.,  7. — Pecudibus  antecedaf. 
For pecuduin  naturce  antecedat. — Omni  impetu^.  "  By  every  impulse." 
—  Mens  discendo  alitur.  Compare  ir.,  5.  —  Non  re  sed  nomine. 
"Not  in  reality,  but  in  name  merely."  Compare  the  Greek  form 
of  expression,  \óy(^fi  «rat  oìik  ipy<^.  —  Sed.  "But,  however."  In 
Greek,  ò'  ovv.  The  particle  is  often  thus  used  to  resumé  a  sentence 
which  has  been  interrupted  by  a  parenthesis.  —  Paulo  erectior. 
"Ever  so  little  elevated  above  instinct." — Quamvis.  For  quantum- 
vis. — Propter  verecundiam.  "Through  a  sense  of  shame."  Vere" 
cundia  is  seldom  used  in  this  sense. 
I 
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§  4,  5,  6. 
Qtd  aliquid  trihuat  volujìtati.  "Who  sets  any  value  on  sensual 
gratification.  "  Tribuere  aliquid  alieni  sìgnifies  "to  attach  import- 
ance  to  any  thing,"  "to  set  a  value  upon  it,"  &c. — Ejus  fruendce. 
On  the  passive  construction  oifruor  consult  Zumpt,  §  637. — Ref era- 
tur.  The  singular  bere  is  more  in  accordance  with  Ciceronian  us- 
age. — Difflnere.  "To  melt  aAvay." — Delicate.  "  Voluptuously. " — 
Severe.     "With  strictness." 

§  7,  8. 
Personis.  "  Characters. "  Compare  xxviii.,  2. — Ex  eo.  "Arìs- 
ìng  from  the  fact."^ — A  qua  omne,  &c.  "  From  which  (as  its  source) 
every  part  of  moral  rectitude  and  propriety  is  derived." — Et  ex  qua 
ratio,  &c.  Compare  iv.,  3,  where  Cicero  explains  that  it  is  this 
prerogative  of  our  nature  which  conducts  in  the  discovery  of  our 
duty. — Sic  in  animis,  &c.  "So,  in  the  case  of  dispositions,  there 
exist  stili  greater  varieties."  Compare  Persius,  Sat.,Y.  56:  ^^ Mille 
hominum  species,^^  &c. 

§9. 

L.  Cì^asso.  M.  Lìcinius  Crassus  the  orator,  not  the  triumvir. 
He  is  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  Cicero's  dialogue  De  Oratore,  in 
which  we  find  particular  allusions  to  hìs  character. — L.  Philippo. 
L.  Marcius  Philippus,  who  was  consul  B.C.  91.  He  was  also  a  dis- 
tinguished  orator.  Horace  alludes  to  him  in  Epist.,  i.,  7,  46.  — 
Midtus  lepos  erat.  "There  was  much  graceful  wit."  Observe  bere 
the  employment  of  erat.  Cicero  thus  usually  speaks  of  the  dead 
who  had  been  living  in  bis  time. — Magisque  de  industria.  "And 
more  studied."  Not  naturai,  as  in  the  case  of  Crassus  and  Philip- 
pus, but  the  result  of  bis  own  study. — C.  Coesare,  Ludi  Jilio.  C. 
Csesar  Strabo,  son  of  Lucius  Coesar,  who  was  brother  to  the  dicta- 
tor's  grandfatber.  His  life  was  forfeited  when  Marius  and  Cinna 
obtained  possession  of  Rome,  B.C.  87. 

M.  Scauro.  M.  JEmilius  Scaurus,  already  mentioned  in  xxii.,  8. 
— M.  Druso.  M.  Livius  Drusus,  colleague  of  C.  Gracchus,  in  bis 
second  tribunato,  B.C.  122.  He  was  consul  B.C.  112.  His  polit- 
icai measures  bore  some  resemblance  to  those  of  bis  son,  who  was 
killed,  when  tribune,  thirty-one  years  afterwards.  Hence  it  is 
doubtful  sometimes  wbether  passages  refer  to  tbe  father  or  the  son. 
Unger  supposes  that  the  present  passage  relates  to  the  son,  because 
of  adolescente  ;  but  this  is  not  at  ali  a  legitimate  inference,  since 
adolescente  is  simply  "  when  he  was  a  young  man,"  whichever  of  tbe 
two  is  meant. 
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C.  LceUo.  Compare  xxvi.,  2. — Scipione.  The  younger  Africa- 
nus,  who  is  several  times  referred  to  in  this  hook. — Amhitio  major, 
&c.  "A  more  eager  thirst  for  honour,  a  graver  tone  of  life,"  i.  e., 
less  given  to  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse,  by  reason  of  the 
more  engrossing  pursuits  of  ambition.  Compare  the  version  of  A. 
W.  Zumpt  :   '■'■  Ehrgeiziger,  daher  un  Leben  minder  aufgeràumt. 

§10. 
Simulatorem.  "  A  feigner  of  bis  sentiments,"  i.  e.,  speakìng  oth- 
erwise  than  he  thought.  Some  would  read  bere  dìssimulatorem,  but 
consult  succeeding  note. — Quein  s'ipcova,  &c.  By  eipcov  is  properly 
meant  one  who  eonceals  what  he  tbinks,  and  the  term  was  applied 
to  Socrates  because  he  was  so  much  in  the  habit  of  dissembling  bis 
real  knowledge.  Hence  we  should  bave  expected  dìssimulatorem 
rather  than  simulatorem.  But  it  is  clear  that  every  act  of  dissimula- 
no involves  a  corresponding  simulatio.  Thus  Socrates,  to  use  the 
"words  of  Cicero  {Brut.,  85),  "  Omnium  se  rerum  inscium  Jìngebat  et 
rudem,-^  and  therefore  was  a  simulator  properly  so  called.  Stili 
ùpojvsia  corresponds  in  its  literal  meaning  to  dissimtdatio,  and  it  is 
so  translated  by  Cicero,  Acad.  Qumst.,  iv.,  5,  15. — Periclem.  Com- 
pare Fiutar  eh,  Vit.  Perici.,  5:  7rpo(T(Ó7rov  (JV(7ra(ng  àOpvTrrog  eìg  yé- 
\(i)Ta. 

§  11,  12. 
Q.  Maximum.  Fabius  Cunctator.  Compare  xxìv.,  11. — Prmrip- 
ere.  "  Anticipated, "  i.  e.,  and  so  frustrated.  —  Pherceum  Jasonem. 
Jason,  Prince  of  Pherte  in  Tbessaly.  He  was  the  first  who  planned 
an  invasion  of  Persia  by  the  combined  forces  of  ali  the  Hellenic 
States. — Factum  Solonis.  Alluding  to  the  well-known  story  of  the 
capture  of  Salamis. —  Tutior.  The  Athenians,  discouraged  at  the 
ili  success  of  their  attempts  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Salamis, 
made  a  law,  that  whoever  proposed  fighting  for  it  any  more  should 
lose  bis  life. —  Vita  ejus.  A  careless  form  of  expression  for  vita  sua. 
{Madvig,  §  490,  005.3.)  —  Plus  aliquanio.  " Considerably  more," 
i.  e. ,  than  if  he  had  not  thus  feigned  insanity. 

§13. 

Simplices  et  aperti.  '  '  Sincere  and  candid.  '  ' — Nihil  ex  occulto,  &c. 
"That  nothing  should  be  done  secretly,  nothing  by  stratagem." 
Similar  changes  of  the  preposition  occur  frequently  in  Cicero. — 
Cuivis  deserviant.  "  Stoop  to  any  one."  —  Sullam.  See,  for  in- 
stances,  Flutarch,  Vit.  Sull.,  e.  6,  and  compare  Sali,  Jugurth.,  xcv., 
sq. — M.  Crassum.     Plutarch  {Vit.  Crass.,  e.  3)  remarks,  ovdevt  yàp 
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ovTiog  à7rr]VTr](Te  'Pw/zatwv  àdó^qj  Kai  Tuiruvi^  Kpàffcrog,  ov  àaTraaàixt- 
vog  ovK  àvTiTrpoarìyóptvcnv  £^  òvónaTOQ. 

§  14:,  15. 
Quo  in  genere.     "In  which  class,"  i.  e.,  of  this  class  of  persons. 

—  Cantra.  "Was  the  very  reverse.  "  Equivalent  to  coniramm  Ta- 
cere. The  straightforward  honesty  of  Callicratidas  formed  a  strong 
contrast  with  the  artful  diplomacy  of  his  predecessor, — Alium  quem. 
For  alium  aliquem.—Efficere.     Depending  on  accepimus  understood. 

—  Unus  de  multis.  "An  ordinary  person."  Literally,  "One  of 
the  many,"  i.  e.,  one  of  those  of  whom  there  are  many  sudi.  So 
the  Greeks  say,  élg  ròJv  ttoXXwv. — In  Catulo.  The  elder  Catulus 
was  the  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  who  was  coUeague  to  Marius  in  his 
fourth  consulship,  and  gained  a  victory  with  him  over  the  Cimbri. 
His  son  has  been  already  mentioned  in  xxii.,  8. — Q.  Muoio  Mancia. 
Time  has  obliterated  ali  knowledge  of  this  person. 

§  16,  17. 
P.  Scipione  Nasica.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  was  son-in-law 
of  Metellus  Macedonicus,  and  died  in  his  consulship,  B.C.  Ili,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Jugurthine  war.  Cicero  says  that  in  wit 
and  humour  he  surpassed  ali  his  contemporaries. — Patrem  ejus.  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica,  called  Serapio.  Compare  xxii.,  9. — Vin- 
dicavit.  In  the  sense  of  punivit.  —  Comitatem.  "  AfFability .  "  — 
Xenocratem.  This  philosopher,  a  native  of  Chalcedon,  succeeded 
Speusippus  as  president  of  the  Academy.  His  want  of  quick  ap- 
prehension  and  grace  was  compensated  by  great  industry,  moral 
purity,  and  benevolence.  —  Quidem.  After  this  supply  comitatem 
hahuisse  seì-monis,  and  take  severissimum  philosophorum  as  an  apposi- 
tion  with  Xenocratem.  This  will  save  the  necessity  of  rejecting  ne, 
as  some  editors  do,  or  of  regarding  the  whole  passage,  with  Creili, 
as  spurious. — Vituperandorum.     '  '■  Blameable.  ' ' 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


§  1,  2. 
Admodum  autem,  &c.  "  Every  one,  however,  ought  carefully  to 
keep  to  what  is  appropriate  to  his  character."  Elsewhere  Cicero 
prefers  sua  cvjusque. — Propina.  "Peculiar."  A  man  ought  to  re- 
main  true  to  his  character,  not  to  its  faults,  indeed,  but  to  its  pecul- 
iarities. —  Universam  naturam.  The  nature  by  which  ali  are  distin- 
guìshed  fróm  the  brutes.     To  this  is  opposed  propriarn  natnram^  i.  e., 
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"individuai  character." — Tamen  nos  studia,  &c.  "We  stili  are  to 
mark  out  our  own  pnrsuits  by  the  rule  of  nature,"  i.  e.,  are  to  be 
guided  by  our  own  naturai  bias. 

§3,  4. 
Neque  enim  attmet,  &c,  *  '  For  it  does  not  belong  to  us  to  act  re- 
pugnant  to  nature,"  i.  e.,  it  is  in  vain  to  oppose  nature. — Nec  quic- 
quain,  &c.  Supply  attmet. — Ex  quo  viagis  emergit.  "Whence  it  is 
more  apparent." — Ideo.  "For  tliis  very  reason." — Invita  Minerva. 
"Against  the  grain."  Compare  the  expression  Cì'assa  Minerva. 
Minerva  being  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  her  name  is  often  used  in  the 
sense  of  wisdom,  intellect,  &c.,  itself.  Hence  the  proverbiai  ex- 
pression in  the  text,  which  is  explained  by  the  words  adversante  et 
repugnante,  natura. — Omnino  si  quicquam,  &c.  "  If  there  be  any  thing 
at  ali  becoming,  there  is  nothing  surely  more  so  than  uniformity 
through  the  whole  course  of  one's  life,  and  also  in  each  particular 
action  of  it,"  i,  e.,  not  only  in  the  whole  course  of  our  life,  but  in 
each  particular  action  of  it. — Omittas  iuam.  "You  neglect  your 
own." 

§  5,  6. 
Qui  natus  est  noUs.  "Which  is  born  with  us,"  i.  e.,  sermo  nati- 
vus,  "  Our  native  tongue." — Incidcantes.  "  Cramming  in."  Incid- 
care  properly  means  "to  tread  in,"  "to  ram  down,"  and  hence  "to 
cram,"  "  to  stuff.**' — Sic  in  actiones,  &c.  "  So  we  ought  to  bring  no 
inconsistency  to  bear  upon  our  actions,"  &c.,  i.  e.,  so  there  ought 
to  be  no  incongruity  in  our  actions,  and  none  in  the  whole  tenor  of 
our  lives. — Ut  nomiunquam,  &c.  Cicero  speaks  bere  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Stoics.  He  inculcates  a  different  doctrine  else- 
where  {So?nìì.  Scip.,  3)  in  accordance  with  the  Platonic  view. 

§7,8. 
Caio.  Cato  the  younger,  great  grandson  of  the  Censor,  and  who 
put  an  end  to  his  existence  at  litica.  —  Vitio  datum  esset.  "  It 
might  have  been  imputed  as  a  fault." — Lenior.  "Less  severe." — 
Et  moì-es  faciliores.  "And  their  principles  more  pliable." — Gravi- 
tatevi. '  '  Firmness  of  character.  " —  Constantia.  '  '  Consistency.  " — 
In  pì'oposito  susceptoque  Consilio.  "True  to  the  purpose  and  reso- 
lution that  had  been  once  formed." — Tyranni.  Csesar,  whora  he 
frequently  calls  by  this  name  in  the  present  Avork, — In  omni  sermone. 
"In  ali  he  said." — Contumelias  servoruin,  &c.  The  treatment  he 
received  from  his  own  domestics  arose  from  his  having  returned  to 
his  palace  in  Ithaca  in  the  habit  of  a  beggar. — Ajax.     Son  of  Tela- 
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mon.  The  other  and  less  celebrateci  one  was  the  son  of  Oileiis. — 
Quo  animo  traditur.  "  With  the  haughty  spirit  he  is  represented  as 
possessìng,"  i.  e.,  eo  animo  quo  animo  traditur  fuisse. — Potius  malu- 
isset.  A  pleonasm,  much  used  by  the  writers  of  thìs  and  the  Au- 
gustan  age. 

§  9, 10. 

Expendere,  quid  quisque  habeat  sui,  &c.  "  To  weigh  well  what  pe- 
culiar  points  of  character  each  possesses,  and  to  regulate  these  prop- 
erly,  and  not  to  wish  to  try  by  experiment  how  far  what  belongs  to 
others  becomes  hira.  For  that  is  most  becoming  to  each  one  which 
is  most  naturai  to  each."  The  expression  quid  sui  is  like  quid  illius 
in  Horace  {Od.,  iv.,  13,  8),  and  twi  quicquam  in  Terence  {Adeìph., 
ii.,  1,  24).  Heusinger  calls  this  an  elegant  Grsecism. — Suum  quis- 
que igitur,  &c.  "Let  every  one,  therefore,  learn  to  know,"  &c. 
Observe  here  the  peculiar  force  of  nascere. — Scenici.  "  Stage-play- 
ers."    Actors,  from  scena  (aKì]vrf),  "the  stage." 

§11. 

Fabulas.  "Plays."  Either  tragedies  or  comedies. — Epigonos. 
"The  Epigoni."  A  play  of  Attius,  translated  from  the  Greek  of 
Sophocles  or  Euripides.  The  'ETriyovoi  were  "the  descendants" 
of  the  seven  chiefs  who  fought  against  Thebes,  and  perished  there, 
with  the  exception  of  Adrastus.  They  avenged  the  death  of  their 
sires  by  a  second  war,  in  which  Thebes  was  taken  and  plundered. — 
Medumque.  "And  Medus."  A  tragedy  of  Pacuvius,  in  which 
Medus,  son  of  ^geus  and  Medea,  was  represented  as  in  danger  of 
being  put  to  death  by  Perses,  the  brother  of  bis  grandfather  Acetes, 
who  had  seized  upon  the  throne  of  Colchis.  Medea,  having  arrived 
in  Colchis  disguised  as  a  priestess  of  Diana,  discovered  her  son,  and 
commanded  him  to  kill  the  usurper.  He  obeyed,  whereupon  Me- 
dea made  herself  known  to  him,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne  of 
his  grandfather. 

Melanìppam.  A  tragedy  of  Attius.  Melanippe  was  sister  of  An- 
tiope, Queen  of  the  Amazons,  taken  prisoner  by  Hercules  in  his  ex- 
pedition  against  that  celebrated  nation.  The  queen  ransomed  her 
by  giving  Hercules  her  arms  and  belt. — Clytamnestì-am.  Another 
tragedy  of  the  same  poet,  turning  on  the  story  of  Agamemnon  and 
his  faithless  queen. — Rupilius.  An  actor  whom  Cicero  had  seen  in 
his  boyhood.  Some  write  the  name  Rutilius.  —  Antiopam.  Both 
Pacuvius  and  Livius  Andronicus  wrote  a  tragedy  of  this  name, 

yEsopus.  Claudius  ^sopus,  a  famous  Eoman  actor,  the  friend 
of  Cicero,  and  the  instructor  of  the  orator  in  the  art  of  elocution. 
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Being  naturally  grave  and  sedate  in  his  actions,  his  talents  were  not 
fitted  for  the  violent  exertions  required  in  representing  the  part  of 
Ajax  Furens.  The  Telamonian  Ajax,  driven  to  madness  by  the  loss 
of  the  armour  of  Achilles,  was  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  by  Ennius 
or  Livius  Andronicus. 

§12. 
Ergo  histrio,  &c.     '  '  Shall  a  player,  then,  observe  this  on  the 
stage?"  &c. — Detruserit.     *'  Shall  have  forced  us." — At.     "  Yet  at 
least."    For  attamen. — Sequamur.    We  have  given  this  reading  with 
Heusinger,  instead  of  the  more  common  assequamur. 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 
§  1,  2,  3. 

Duahis  his  personis.  Namely,  the  human  charaeter  common  to 
ali,  and  the  particular  one  distinct  in  each  individuai. — Ter  Ha. 
The  charaeter  dependent  on  fortune  or  circumstance.  —  Quarta. 
The  charaeter  of  choice. — Nohilitates.  "  Distinctions  of  rank." 
This  word  is  used  in  the  plural  also  in  Tacitus  {Ann:,  xii.,  20,  1). 
— In  casu  sita.  "  Since  they  are  dependent  upon  chance."  They 
are  not  in  our  power,  but  in  that  of  fortune,  and  depend  upon  the 
uncertain  mutability  of  circumstances. — Jus  civile.  "The  civil 
law,"  i.  e.,  not  in  the  sense  in  which  the  words  are  ordinarily  un- 
derstood  by  us,  but  the  law  which  regulates  the  rights  of  citizens. — 
Ipsarumque  virtutum.  Some  endeavour  to  excel  in  wisdom,  some 
in  justice,  some  in  fortitude,  &c. 

§4,5. 
Q.  Macius.  This  was  the  celebrated  lawyer,  surnamed  Sccevola, 
Cicero's  instructor  in  the  Jus  civile.  Cicero  appends  the  letters  P. 
F.,  i.  e.,  Publii  Filius,  to  his  name,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Au- 
gur  of  the  same  name,  whom  he  designates  by  the  initials  Q.  F.,  i. 
e,,  Quinti  Filius. — Pauli.  Paulus  ^milius,  the  conqueror  of  Mace- 
donia. His  son  ^milianus  was  adopted  by  the  son  of  the  elder 
Scipio,  and  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Scipio  Africanus 
the  younger.  —  Eloqventia  cumulavit,  &c.  "  Crowned  his  warlike 
glory  with  the  practice  of  eloquence."  Quintilian  (xii.,  10,  39)  calls 
him  in  eloquendo  velut  Atticum  Romanorum. — -Timoiheus.  Son  of  the 
elder  Conon,  an  eminent  commander,  not  inferior  in  military  talent 
to  his  father.  Cicero  {De  Orai.,  iii.,  34,  139)  calls  him  summwn 
imperatorem,  hominemque  doctìssimum.''^ 
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§  6,  7,  8. 
Suum  quoddam,  &c.  "  Follow  some  purpose  of  their  own."  Con- 
sequantur  is  put  here  for  the  siraple  sequantur,  as  in  De  Leg.,  ii.,  7, 
18. — Elahorant.  "  Successfully  labour."  Cicero  himself  proved 
the  truth  of  this  remark  by  bis  own  case. — Quos  et  quales,  &c.  By 
qiios  is  meant  "in  wh^t  grade  of  life,"  by  quales  "what  manner  of 
men,"  i.  e.,  in  what  sort  of  character,  and  by  quo  in  genere  vitce,  "in 
what  sort  of  life,"  i.  e.,  whether  in  public  or  in  private. 

§  9,  10. 
Ineunte  adolescentia.  "  In  the  commencement  of  onr  youth/'  i.  e., 
simultaneously  with  the  assumption  of  the  toga  virilis,  or  about  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  year,  when  the  young  Romans  were 
either  introduced  into  the  Forum  {in  forum  deducehantur)  and  de- 
clared  for  civilians,  or  entered  the  army,  or  else  deroted  themselves 
to  agrìcultural  pursuits. — Imhecillitas  consilii.  "Feebleness  of  judg- 
ment." — Herculem  Prodiciurn.  "The  Hercules  of  Prodicus,"  i.  e., 
such  as  he  is  represented  by  Prodicus.  So  Hercules  Xev^phonteuSf 
Terentianus  Phormio,  &c.  The  story  is  told  in  Xenophon's  Memora- 
bilia,  ii.,  1,  21. — Prodiciurn.  Prodicus  was  a  celebrated  sophist,  a 
native  of  lulis  in  the  island  of  Ceos.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  and  subsequently.  —  Exisse.  Infinieive  after 
dicunt. 

§  11,  12,  13. 
Jovis  satu  edito.  "Sprung  from  the  sowing  of  Jove."  Heusin- 
ger  supposes,  from  the  use  of  satus,  that  these  words  are  a  quctation 
from  some  older  poet  who  affected  Greek  modes  of  expression,  since 
GTnipHv  is  often  used  for  "to  beget." — Ad  eorum  studia  institutaque. 
"To  the  pursuits  and  purposes  of  these." — Parentum.  Some  edit- 
ors  gìxe  parentium,  and  refer  to  Priscian,  viiì.,  p.  772. — Mtdtitudinis 
judicioferuntur.  "Are  swayed  by  the  judgment  of  the  multitude," 
i.  e.,  by  the  general  choice. — Parentum  disciplina.  "The  training 
of  their  parents." 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
§  1,  2,  3. 

Iliud  autem,  &c.  "The  rarest  class,  however,  is  that  of  those." 
The  same  combination  of  ille  and  is  occurs  in  the  De  Fin.,  iii.,  19, 
64  :   "///a  vox  inhumana  et  sceleraia  dicitur  eorum,  qui  negant,^'  &c. — 
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Eruditione  atque  doctrina.  '■  '  Eclucation  and  acquirements.  " — Etiam. 
"Besides." — Qua  in  deliberatione,  &c.  "In  which  deliberation  ev- 
eiy  pian  of  action  must  be  referred  to  eacli  one's  naturai  bias,"  i.  e., 
in  settliug  which  question  each  man's  own  naturai  bias  ought  to  de- 
termine his  plans. — Ex  eo,  quo  modo,  &c.  "From  the  manner  in 
which  each  is  constituted  by  nature,"  i.  e.,  from  his  naturai  quali- 
ties. — Eirei.  This  refers  to  the  words  ex  eo,  quo  modo,  &c. — Ut 
constare  in  vitce,  &c.  "That  Ave  may  be  able  to  be  consistent  with 
our  own  selves  throughout  the  whole  course  of  our  life,  and  not  to 
falter  in  the  performance  of  any  duty,"  i.  e.,  to  preserve  an  uninter- 
rupted  consistency,  &c. —  Claudicare.  Literally,  "To  halt,"  "To 
go  lame." 

§4,5. 
Ad  hanc  rationem.  "In  this  consideration, "  i,  e.,  in  deliberating 
upon  and  ordering  the  whole  system  of  life. — Utriusque  oìnnino  ha- 
benda  ratio  est.  "A  regard  should  by  ali  means  be  paid  to  both," 
i.  e.,  both  ought  to  be  taken  carefully  into  account. — Mortalis  cum 
immortali  natura.  "  As  a  mere  mortai  being  with  an  immortai  na- 
ture." Fortune  is  represented  as  light  and  mutable,  Nature  as  firm 
and  consistent.  If,  thei*efore,  any  contest  arise  between  them,  it 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  mortai  with  an  immortal.  Mortalis 
agrees  with  Fortuna. 

§  6,  7,  8. 
Qtd  igitur  ad  naturce-,  &c.  "  Let  him,  therefore,  who  has  adapted 
his  whole  system  of  life  to  the  character  of  his  undepraved  nature 
maintain  consistency,"  &c. — Morum  institutorumque.  "Of  his  hab- 
its  and  purposes." — Si  tempora  adjuvahunt.  "  If  other  circumstan- 
ces  shall  concur."  —  Sensim  pedetentinìque.  "  Gradually  and  step 
by  step." — Dissuere.  This  corresponds  better  with  prcecidere  than 
the  other  reading,  diluere. 

§9,  10,  11,  12. 

Bono  Consilio.  "Upon  good  grounds." — Vitia.  "Their  faulty 
points."  He  means  not  only  moral  vices,  but  ali  faults  of  habit, 
gesture,  &c. — Non  feret  ut.  "Will  not  bear  that  we  should,"  i.  e., 
"  will  not  allow  us  to." — Superioris  Africani  Jilius.  The  son  of  the 
elder  Scipio  Africanus,  who  adopted  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger, 
the  son  of  Paulus  ^milius.  He  was  of  an  unhealthy  and  weak 
constitution,  and  had  no  children  of  his  own. — Himc  Panilo  natum. 
Cicero  says  hunc  because  he  was  nearer  his  own  time  than  the  elder 
Scipio. — Quam  illefuerat  sui.  "  As  he  (Scipio  the  elder)  had  been 
12 
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like  to  his  father."  His  father  was  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  already 
mentioned  together  with  his  brother  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio.  Com- 
pare xviii.,  9. — Defensitare.  The  frequentative  forni,  meaning  "to 
defend  causes  from  day  to  day,"  i.  e.,  as  a  part  of  his  profession. — 
Populum  tenere.  "  To  hold  the  people  attentive." — Quo  minus  ab  eo, 
&c.  That  is,  in  order  that  the  want  of  those  abilities  in  which  he  is 
deficient  may  be  less  regretted. — Nefas  et  impium.  Unnatural  be- 
cause  undutiful. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

§  1,  2,  3. 
Juvenum.  The  tevva.?,  juvenis  and  adolescens  are  here  used  indis- 
criminately.  The  former,  however,  properly  signifies  one  who  is  in 
his  best  years,  from  about  twenty  to  forty-five  ;  the  latter  a  youth 
from  about  fourteen  to  twenty. — DeUgere.  It  was  customary  for 
yovmg  men  in  Rome  to  be  placed  under  the  care  and  instruction  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  their  time,  that  they  might  take  them 
as  their  models. — Ineuntis  cetatis.  The  same  as  adokscentice. — In- 
scitia.  "The  inexperience. " — Eonim.  This  refers  to  adokscentes 
implied  in  kcec  cetas  by  synesis. — Vigeat.     "May  bave  full  play." 

§  4,  5,  6. 
Et  dare  se  jucunditati.  "And  to  give  themselves  up  to  mirth." — 
Verecundice.  "Modesty,"  i.  e.,  morality. — Interesse.  "To  be 
present  and  take  part."  Stronger  than  adesse,  which  would  denote 
simple  presence  merely.  This  rule  was  obsei^ved  in  the  institutions 
of  Lycurgus,  and  Plato  also  recommends  its  adoption. — Consilio  et 
prudentia.  "By  their  advice  and  their  experience."  —  Languori. 
"To  listlessness." 

§  7,  8,  9. 
Quod  et  ipsa,  &c.  "Because  old  age  both  contracts  disgrace  it- 
self,  and  makes  the  licentiousness  of  young  men  more  shameless." 
— Alienum.  "Foreign  from  the  subject,"  i.  e.,  ìrrelevant  or  ira- 
proper. — Proprixmi  munus.  "The  peculiar  duty." — IntelUgere,  se 
gerere,  &c.  "To  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  the  representative  of  the 
state."  More  literally,  "  Sustains"  or  "supports  the  character  of 
the  state." — Jura  deecribere.  "To  administer  justice."  More  lit- 
erally, "  To  distribute"  or  "  mark  out."  Compare  '■^juris  cequa  de- 
scriptio,^^  "the  impartial  distrihition  or  administration  of  justice," 
iii.,  4-,  7. — Eajidei  commissa.     That  these  are  so  many  trusts. 
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§  10,  11. 
Privatmn.  "A  private  person,"  i.  e.,  one  not  in  office.  The 
Greek  ìèiiórr]v. — Se  efferenUm.  "  Domineering." — Peregrini  atqiie 
incolce.  "  Of  a  foreigner  and  a  resident  sojourner."  Peregrinus  is 
a  foreignei',  one  from  another  countiy  who  resides  occasionally 
among  us  ;  wliereas  incola  denotes  a  foreigner  who  has  a  fixed  res- 
idence with  US,  but  who  does  not  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
a  citizen. — Nihilde  alio  anquirere.  "Not  to  pry  into  what  concerns 
another."  Literally,  "  Not  to  inquire  busily  about  another." — Curi- 
oswn.  "Meddlesome."  Equivalent  to  the  Greelv  TroXvTvpàynova. 
— Quid  deceat.  The  subjunctive  is  eraployed  because  there  is  an  in- 
direct  question  introduced  by  quceretur.  The  deceat  immediately 
below  is  an  indirect  statement  depending  on  est.  —  Constantiam. 
"Consistency." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 
§1,2. 
Formositate.  "In  comeliness."  This  is  treated  of  in  the  present 
chapter.  This  formositas  is  observable,  not  in  the  features  only,  but 
also  in  the  motion  and  appearance  of  the  entire  person.  The  oppo- 
sites  are  rusticitas,  fceditas,  and  insuavitas. — Ordine,  "In  the  well- 
timing  of  our  words  and  actions." — Ornatu  ad  actionem  apio.  "In 
an  address  suited  to  the  business  in  hand." — Difficilibus  ad  eloquen- 
dum.  "Things  difficult  to  express  in  language."  Not  on  account 
of  the  poverty  of  bis  language,  but  because  the  rules  are  matters  of 
taste  ;  not  only  dififering  in  difFerent  coiintries  and  ages,  but  in  ev- 
ery  individuai,  each  having  his  own  standard.  On  certain  points 
we  may  agree,  on  others  dispute  forever,  {Valpy,  ad  locS) — Sed 
satis  erìt  intelligi.  "But  it  will  be  enough  for  them  to  be  under- 
stood." — Quihuscum.  "  With  whom,"  i.  e.,  in  the  same  house  with 
them. — Apud  quos.  "Among  whom,"  i.  e.,  in  the  same  city  with 
them. 

§3. 

Magnam  hahuisse  rationem.  "  To  bave  had  a  great  regard  for." — 
Formanij  &c.  '  '  As  regards  our  distinctive  features,  "  &c.  Forma 
refers  to  the  distinctive  features  ;  Jìgura  to  the  disposition  of  our 
members,  or  the  whole  external  figure  of  the  body.  —  Posuit  in 
promptu.  "Has  placed  before  the  eyes,"  i.  e.,  has  made  visible. 
Compare  xxvii.,  7  ;  xxx.,  1. — Deformejn  atque  turpem.     "  Plain  and 
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iigly."  Turpis  being  a  stronger  word  than  deformis^  is  connected 
to  it  by  atque  rather  than  et.  Deformis  is  simply  what  deviates 
inova.  forma,  or  the  outline  of  beauty,  and  hence  "plain;"  whereas 
turpis  means  "ugly,"  "  misshapen,  "  in  a  physical,  and  thence  in  a 
raoral  sense. —  Contexit  atque  abdidit.  "  Has  completely  corered 
over  and  put  out  of  sight." 

§  4,  5. 
Verecundia.  "The  modesty." — Necessitati  par  eant.  "Theymay 
obey  the  calls  of  nature." — Quorum  usus  sunt  necessarii.  Namely, 
those  parts  of  our  body  which  only  serve  for  necessity. — Suis  nomini- 
bus.  "By  their  proper  names." — Aperta  actio.  "The  open  per- 
formance." —  Petulantia.  "From  immodesty."  —  Nec  orationis  ob- 
sccenitas.     Scil.  petulantia  vacai. 

§6,  7. 
Cynici.  "The  Cynics,"  a  ssct  founded  by  Antisthenes.  His 
mother  having  been  a  Thracian,  he  taught  in  the  Cynosarges,  a 
gymnasium  for  the  use  of  Athenians  born  of  foreign  mothers, 
whence,  probably,  his  followers  were  called  Cynics  {Kvviko'ì),  though 
others  derive  their  name  from  their  dog-like  neglect  of  ali  the  forms 
and  usages  of  society.  —  Stoici  pcene  Uynici.  Some  of  the  Stoics 
liked  to  cali  every  object  by  its  proper  name,  as  Cicero  tells  us  {Ep. 
ad  Fam.,  ix.,  22).  In  fact,  Stoicism  was  an  offshoot  from  Cyni- 
cism,  Zeno  having  been  a  disciple  of  Crates  the  Cynic.  —  Liberis 
dare  operam.  "  Not  to  let  our  race  become  extinct." — In  eam  seri- 
tentiam.  "  To  the  same  purpose."— Conerà  verecundiam.  That  is, 
in  subversion  of  delicacy. 

§  8,  9,  10. 
Ah  omni  fagiamus.  Equivalent  to  omnia  fugiavms.  Cicero  uses 
the  phrase  ab  aliquo  fagere  elsewhere,  as  in  Nat.  Deor.,  13.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  Graecism. — Status,  incessus,  &.c.  "Let  our  mode  of  stand- 
ing, of  walking,"  &c. — Accubitio.  "Our  reclining  at  meals." — 
Molle.  "Foppish." — Durum,  "Coarse." — Nobis  dissoluta.  "Not 
binding  for  us." 

§  11,  12,  13. 

Taniam  hahet,  &c.  "Possess  so  much  decency  from  the  morality 
of  former  days." — Sine  subligaculo.  "Without  a  covering  around 
the  waist."  For  a  more  particular  description  of  this  consult  Dict. 
Ant.,  s.  V. — Parentibus.  Equivalent  bere  io  patribus. -~  Magistra. 
"Our  instructress." 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

§  1,2,  3. 
Venustas.  "Loveliness."  —  Dignitas.  "  Nobleness  of  mìen." 
Such  as  inspires  awe  andrespect.— Ji?{/ie6rem.  "As  characteristic 
of  women.  "  —  Omnis  ornatus.  "  AH  embellishment."  —  Palcestrid 
motus,  &c.  "Gymnastic  movements  are  often  somewhat  disagree- 
able."  Observe  bere  the  force  of  the  comparative  in  denoting  that 
the  things  complained  of  exist  in  a  considerable  or  too  high  degree. 
{Madvig,  §  308.)  The  palcestrid  motus  are  those  that  are  taught  in 
the  palcestra,  or  place  of  exercise,  where  people  were  instructed  in 
caUisthenics.  Sometimes,  however,  persons  learned  to  be  affected 
and  foppish  in  the  pala^stra,  and  therefore  their  movements  appear- 
ed  to  be  oc^/oszores. — Reda.      "  UnafFected." 

§  4,  5,  G. 
Coloris  bonitaie.  "By  the  freshness  of  the  complexion."  The 
result  of  out-door  and  athletic  exercise.  Paleness,  on  the  other 
band,  the  mark  of  a  sedentaiy  and  inactive  life,  was  regarded  as  a 
sigli  of  sloth. — Non  odiosa,  &c.  "  Not  disagreeably  affected  nor  too 
niuch  studied."  —  Agrestem  et  inhuvianam,  &c.  "A  clownish  and 
ill-bred  slovenliness." — Eadeia  ratio  est  habenda.  "The  same  at- 
tention  is  to  be  paid." — Mediocritas.      "  A  mean." 

§7. 
Tarditaiibus  mollioribus.  "Movements  too  delicately  slow." — 
Pomparum  fermdis.  "Pageants  in  procession."  Ferculum  properly 
means  the  frame  or  stand  on  which  the  images  of  the  gods,  the 
spoils,  &c.,  used  to  be  carried  on  solemn  festivals  and  in  triumphs, 
&c. — Aut  in  fesiinationibus,  &c.  "  Or  adopt  too  hurried  movements 
in  matters  requiring  despatch."  A  hurried  gait  was  considered  un- 
genteel.  Compare  Plaut.,  Pcen.,  iii.,  1  :  ^^  Servile  esse  dtico  festina- 
tior  currere.'''' — Anhelitus.  ' '  Shortness  of  breathing. " — Ora  torquen- 
iur.  "  The  features  are  distorted." — Constantiam.  "  Sedateness 
of  character." 

§8,9. 
Perturbationes.       "  Sudden    fìts    of    passion." — Exanimationes. 
"Panie  terrors." — Alteri.     Compare  xxi.,  1. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
§  1,  2,  3. 

Oratìonis.  "Of  speech." — Contentionis.  "That  of  argumenta- 
tive  speaking,"  i.  e.,  oratoiy,  as  opposed  to  sermo,  "ordinary  dis- 
course"  or  "  conversation.  "  The  former  (which  is  so  called  from 
its  implying  a  striving  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  to  persuade  or  to 
arouse)  is  either  judicial,  demonstrative  {concionum),  or  deliberative 
(senaius).  —  Disceptationibus.  ' '  Argiiments. "  —  Circulis.  ' '  Knots 
of  people."  —  Disputationibiis.  "Dissensions,"  i.  e.,  conversations 
on  subjects  of  controversy.  —  Contentionis  prcecepta,  &c.  *■  '  There  are 
precepts  of  rhetoricians  respecting  the  argumentative  style  of  speak- 
ing." Observe  the  doublé  genitive,  both  depending  on  prcecepta. — 
Hcmd  scio  an,  &c.  Compare  xi.,  1 .  —  Sed  discentium  studiis,  &c. 
He  means  that  if  there  were  persons  desirous  of  receiving  rules  to 
enable  them  to  excel  in  conversation,  instructors  would  not  be  want- 
ing. — Rhetorum  turba,  &c.  "Ali  places  are  filled  with  a  crowd  of 
rhetoricians,"  i.  e.,  ali  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians  are  crowded 
with  hearers. — Verboruvi  sententiarumque.  "Respecting  words  and 
sentences,"  i.  e.,  the  choice  of  words  and  the  structure  of  sentences. 
— Pertinebunt.     '  '  Will  apply .  ' ' 

§^. 

Sed  cuni  orationis,  &c.  '  '  Bnt  since  we  bave  a  voice  as  the  vehi- 
cle  of  speech."  More  literally,  "The  exponent  of  speech." — Se- 
quamur.  "  Let  iis  aim  at." — Presse  loquentium  et  leniter.  "  Of  those 
who  speak  clearly  and  smoothly."  The  phrase  presse  loqid  signifies 
"  not  to  pronouuce  the  letters  too  broadly,  nor  to  open  the  mouth 
too  widely  in  pronouncing  them,  and  yet  to  express  the  full  sound 
of  each  letter  with  a  clear  and  distinct  enunciation,  not  dropping 
any.     Compare  Cic.  de  Orat.,  iii.,  11. 

§  5,  6. 
Nihilfuit  in  CatuUs,  &c.  "There  was  nothing  in  the  Catulì  tò 
make  you  think  that  they  had  a  nice  taste  in  literature,  though  they 
certainly  were  imbued  with  letters,  but  so  were  others  also  ;  and 
yet  they  were  thought  to  use  the  Latin  tongue  with  the  greatest 
purity."  Literally,  "That  they  made  use  of  a  nice  taste,"  &c. 
The  Catuli,  father  and  son,  are  mentioned  in  xxii.,  8;  xxx.,  15. — 
Litterce  neque,  &c.  "The  words  were  neither  mouthed  nor  minced, 
that  there  might  be  neither  obscurity  nor  affectation."  ExpresscR 
means  literally  "forced  out,"  "pronounced  too  fully,"  i.  e.,  mouth- 
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ed.  Op2'>ressce,  on  the  other  hand,  means  "  obscured,"  "  pronounced 
ìndistìnctìy.  "—Putidu7ìi.  Literally,  "  Offensive  to  the  smeli,  "  hence 
*'to  the  ear"  or  "taste." — Sine  contentione,  &c.  "The  voice,  with- 
out  any  straining,  was  neither  faint  nor  shrìll,"  ì,  e.,  without  being 
too  mnch  raised  or  strained. — Canora.  "  Shrill"  or  "loud-sound- 
ing." 

§7,8. 
Uberior.  "More  copìous." — Crassi.  Compare  xxx.,  9. — Fa- 
ceta. "Elegant"  or  "polished."  As  in  xxix.,  8. — Sale  etfacetiis. 
"In  wit  and  humour." — Ccesar.  Caius  Ceesar  Strabo,  the  orator, 
mentioned  before  in  xxx.,  9.  He  and  the  elder  Catulus  were  half 
brothers.  Their  mother  was  Popilia,  the  first  Roman  female  who 
had  the  honour  of  a  funeral  oration.  —  Ut  in  ipso,  &c.  "  So  that, 
even  in  the  forensic  style  of  speakìng,  he,  with  his  conversational 
manner,  surpassed  the  energetic  eloquence  of  others."  Compare 
Brut.,  9. 

§  10,  11. 
Sit  ergo  Me  sermo,  &c.  "Let,  then,  this  our  conversational  style, 
in  which  the  followers  of  Socrates  particularly  excel,  be  mild  and  by 
no  means  obstinate.  Let  there  be  pleasantry  in  it."  The  Socratic 
method  of  instruction  was  conducted  in  the  manner  of  ordinary  con- 
versation.  By  Socratici  are  meant  Plato,  Xenophon,  -^schines, 
&c. — In  possessionem  suam.  "Into  a  possessìon  of  his  own." — Ex- 
cludat  alias.  "Debar  others,"  i.  e.,  from  a  share  in  the  conversa- 
tion. —  Vicissitudinem  non  iniqtcam,  &c.  "Let  him  think  alternate 
participation  not  unfair." 

§  12,  13,  U,  &c. 
Seveìitatem.  "Gravity." — Leporem.  "A  pleasant  manner." — 
Studiose.  "  Eagerly."  —  Detrahendi.  "  Of  detracting  from  their 
characters.  " — Per  ridiculum.  '  '  In  ridicule.  " — De  re  puhlica.  '  '  On 
politics." — Oratio.  "  Our  conversation.  " — Utcunque  aderunt.  Sup- 
ply  homines.  Observe  that  utcunque  has  bere  the  force  of  prout,  or 
perinde  uti.  Our  conversation  must  be  adapted  to  the  character  of 
our  hearers. — Et  ut  indpiendi,  &c.  "And,  as  there  was  a  reason 
for  its  commencing,  so  let  there  be  a  limit  for  its  conclusion." 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

§  1,  2,  3,  4. 
Quomodo.  We  find  quemadmodum  more  nsually  employed  when 
sic  follows. — Existat.  "Show  itself."  Literally,  "Stand  forth 
prominent." — Pìgritia.  Compare  ix.,  1. — Ver  eri  et  diligere.  "To 
respect  and  esteem." — Incidunt.  "Fall  into  the  conversation." — 
Conteniione.  "Exertion."  Literally,  "Strain." — Id  agendum  eti- 
am,  &c.  "We  must  even  aim' at  seeming  to  do  so  angrily."  A 
negative  is  not  required  here,  as  some  suppose.  Cicero  means  that 
we  should  assume  the  appearance  of  anger,  but  avoid  being  really 
angry. — Ad  urendum  et  secandwn.  "To  the  using  of  the  cautery 
and  the  knife." — Castigatione.  "Reproof."  Compare  xxv.,  11. — 
Gravitate.  "A  serious  air." — Contumelia  repellatur.  "Insulting 
language  be  avoided." 

§  5,  6,  7. 
Illud  ipsuìn,  &c.  The  grammatical  order  is  atque  illud  ipsum 
(acerbitatis)  quod  acerhitatis  objurgatio  habet.  "And  as  regards 
that  veiy  bitterness  itself  which  our  censure  carries  with  it." — Rec- 
tum  est.  Construed  with  an  infinitive.  So  likewise  verum  est. — 
Constanter.  "Consistently,"  —  De  se  ipsum  proedicare.  Compare 
Zumpt,  §  696. — Militem  gloriosum.  "The  swaggering  captain." 
A  favourite  charactcr  in  Comedy.  There  is  a  play  of  Plautus  so 
called,  to  which  some  think  that  Cicero  here  alludes.  Others  think 
that  the  reference  is  to  Thraso  in  the  Eunuch  of  Terence. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

§  1,  2. 
Oìnnia.  "Every  thing  hearing  on  the  subject  in  band,"  i.  e., 
moral  duty.  —  Volumus  quidem  certe.  "  At  least,  indeed,  we  wish  to 
do  so."  This  is  said  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  arrogance. — Pla- 
ceat.  "Our  opinion  is."  Literally,  "It  may  pleasc  us."  The 
opinions  of  philosophers  are  often  called  placita.  —  Ci'jus  Jìiiis  est 
zisus.  "The  end  of  which  is  utility." — Descrìptio.  " The  pian." — 
Et  tamen  adhibenda  diligentia.  "And  yet  at  the  sarae  time  diligent 
regard  must  be  had,"  &c.  The  same  as  diligens  ratio  est  habenda. — 
Cn.  Octavio.  Cneius  Octavius,  prsetor  B.C.  168,  when  he  gained  a 
naval  victory  over  King  Perses  ;  and  consul  B.C.  165.  He  was  the 
brother  of  Octavianus,  the  great  grandfather  of  the  Emperor  Au- 
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gnstns. — In  Palatio.  "  On  the  Palatine."  This  qnarter  of  the  city 
was  the  most  fashionable  part  of  Rome  for  the  residences  of  the 
aristocracy. — Suffragata  domino,  &c.  "Te  have  aided  its  owner, 
as  he  was  the  first  of  his  family  Avho  bore  a  cui'ule  office  towards 
obtaining  the  consulshìp."  As  regards  the  expression  '■'■novo  homi- 
ni,''  consult  Dict.  Ant.,  s.  v.  Nobiles.  The  verb  suffragar  properly 
means  "to  vote  for,"  and  hence  generally  "to  assist,"  "to  be  of 
use  to  another." 


Scaurus.  Son  of  the  Scaurus  mentioned  in  xxii.,  8.  He  was 
curule  Eedile  B.C.  58,  and  celebrated  the  public  games  with  extra- 
ordinary  splendour.  The  temporary  theatre  Avhich  he  built  accom- 
modated  80,000  spectators,  and  was  adorned  in  the  most  magnifì- 
cent  manner.  In  B.C.  56  he  obtained  the  prastorship,  and  in  the 
following  year  governed  the  province  of  Sardinia,  which  he  plun- 
dered  without  mercy.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  accused  of 
the  crime  of  repetundce,  but  was  defended  by  Cicero,  Hortensius, 
and  others,  and  was  acquitted,  notwithstanding  his  guilt.  He  was 
accused  again  in  B.C.  52,  imder  Pompey's  new  law  against  amhi- 
tus,  and  was  condemned  to  ten  years'  banishment.  A  part  of 
Cicero's  speech  for  him  was  discovered  in  the  Ambrosian  Library 
at  Milan,  and  edited  by  Cardinal  Mai. 

Accessionem  adjitnxit  cedibus.  "  Made  it  an  addition  to  his  own 
house,"  i.  e.,  by  using  the  materials  for  enlarging  the  latter.  The 
puUing  down  of  Octavius's  house  and  the  magnificence  of  his  own 
gave  great  ofFence  to  the  common  people.  Compare  Plin.,  H.  N., 
xxxvi.,  5. — Ilie.  Octavius. — In  domum  viultiplicatam.  "Into  his 
enlarged  abode." — Repuìsam.  Alluding  to  his  repulse  in  seeking 
for  the  consulship.  For  the  bribery  of  which  he  was  guilty  on  this 
occasion  he  was  condemned  and  banished  as  above  mentioned. 
Hence  the  language  of  the  text,  ignominia ::i  et  calaìuitatem,  "  dis- 
grace  and  ruin." 

§  4,  5,  6. 
Tota.  "Wholly." — Honestanda.  For  nobilitanda. — Ratio  stia. 
"A  regard  for  himself."  The  possessive  pronoun  here  takes  the 
place  of  the  objeptive  genitive  (sui).  Consult  Zumpt,  §  424.  This, 
however,  is  a  rare  construction,  as  Madvig  remarks  (§  297,  Obs.  1). 
— Adhibenda  cura  est  laxitatis.  "Care  must  be  taken  for  its  being 
room3^"  Literally,  "Of  spaciousness." — Aliter.  That  is,  if  there 
be  no  occasion  for  much  form. — Solitudo.  "  An  air  of  loneliness," 
i.  e.,  no  throng  of  guests  and  clients. — Alio  domino.     "When  an- 
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other  was  its  owner."     Ablative  absolute. — Frequentari.     "Tobe 
thronged." 

§  7,  8. 
Odiosum.  "  Unpleasant,"  i.  e.,  mortifying. — 0  domus  antiqua,  &c. 
A  quotation  from  some  old  poet,  probably  Ennius.  The  measure 
is  uncertain.  The  first  line  is  made  by  some  an  acephalous  lambic 
trimeter  by  readìng  en  eheu  in  place  of  heu  ;  the  second  is  supposed 
to  be  the  commencement  of  a  regular  trimeter,  forming  an  lambic 
penthemimeris. — Dominare.  For  dominaris,  in  a  passive  sense. — 
In  multis.  "In  the  case  of  many  dwellings."  A  reflection  upon 
some  of  Csesar's  party,  who  possessed  the  houses  of  Pompey's 
friends.  Cicero  elsewhere  {Philipp.,  ii.,  41)  applies  a  portion  of  the 
quotation  just  given  to  Antony's  occupation  of  the  house  of  Pompey, 
which  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  Caesar. — Extra  prodeas.  For  ex- 
cedas. — Quo  in  genere  multum  mali,  &c.  He  means  that  in  extrara- 
gance  of  this  kind  there  is  a  good  deal  of  mischief  done,  if  only  in 
the  example  that  is  set. 

§  9,  10,  11. 
Lucidli.  The  conqueror  of  Mithradates.  Pompey  called  him 
Xerxes  togatus. — Ad  omnem  usum,  &c.  "To  ali  our  habits  and  ali 
the  means  and  appliances  of  life." — In  omni  autem  actione,  &c.  This 
is  not  a  recapitulation  of  the  foregoing  subject,  but  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  one,  namely,  the  consideration  of  what  is  becoming 
in  our  actions  and  undertakings,  concerning  which  three  rules  are 
given. — -Tenenda.  "  To  be  observed." — Ut  caveamus.  In  the  sense 
oi  ut  videamus. — Ut  ea  quce  pertinent,  &c.  "That  those  things  be 
properly  regulated  which  pertain  to  gentlemanlike  appearance  and 
personal  dignity.'  — Modus.  "  Mode  of  regulating  these." — Decus 
ipsum.     "That  same  general  propriety." 


CHAPTER  XL. 


§1- 
Ordine  rerum.  "Method."  The  proper  order  and  arrangement 
of  what  we  do.  The  doing  of  every  thing  in  its  proper  place. — 
Temporum  opportunitate.  "  Seasonableness."  The  doing  of  every 
thing  at  the  proper  time. — Hcec  autem  scientia,  &c.  "Now  these 
(two)  are  comprehended  under  that  knowing  how  to  act,  which  the 
Greeks  name  fìra^i'a,"  i.  e.,  good  order.  In  the  Stoic  philosophy, 
the  accurate  knowledge  and  strict  observancc  of  the  proper  time 
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and  place  for  speaking  and  acting. — Non  kanc,  &c.  "Not  this 
(tvTa^ia)  which  we  (Romans)  explain  by  the  term  modestia  (that  is 
to  say,  moderation),  in  which  word  the  keeping  within  bounds  is 
implied,  but  that  is  svTa^ia  (as  here  meant),  in  which  the  preserva- 
tion  of  order  is  understood  (to  be  involved)."  Observe  that  hanc  is 
here  put  in  the  accusative  by  a  species  of  attraction  to  the  accusa- 
tive which  precedes,  where  we  would  have  expected  the  ablative 
hac.  So,  again,  we  have  iUa  est  evra^ia  farther  on,  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis,  where  we  would  expect  illam  evra^iav.  Cicero  alludes 
here  to  the  two  meanings  which  evra^ia  may  have  in  Latin — one 
that  of  orderly  and  well-regulated  beha\àour,  for  which  modestia,  as 
derived  from  modus,  and  taken  in  its  primitive  sense,  is  the  proper 
term  ;  and  the  other  implying  the  observance  and  due  preservation 
of  order.  To  express  this  latter  idea,  however,  he  can  find  no  ap- 
propriate Latin  tenn,  and  is  therefore  compelled  to  use  modestia  in 
this  second  sense  also. 


Ut  eandem  nos,  &c.  "To  cali  this  same  by  the  term  modestia,^^ 
i.  e.,  for  want  of  a  more  fitting  Latin  word  to  express  it. — Scientia 
earum  rerum,  &c.  "The  knowledge  of  arranging  in  their  proper 
place  thosethings  which,"  &c. — Ita  videtur  eadem  vis,  &c.  We  may 
render  vis  here  "  signification."  The  meaning  of  the  whole  passage 
is  as  follows  :  Thus  the  meaning  of  the  Avords  "order"  or  "regu- 
larity,"  and  "arrangement"  or  "method,"  would  appear  to  be 
identical.  Eor  Order  also  is  defìned  to  be  the  arrangement  of 
things  in  their  proper  places.  Now  the  place  of  an  action  is  with 
them  its  fitness  with  regard  to  time,  and  the  fitting  time  of  an  ac- 
tion is  called  in  Greek  evKaipia,  in  Latin  occasio,  "season."  That 
is,  the  word  oì^do  is  applied  to  things  as  well  as  to  time,  and  loais 
may  be  transferred  to  time,  and  is  then  called  opportunitas. 

§  4,  5. 
Modestia  hac,  &c.  "This  modestia,  which  we  thus  explain," 
i.  e.,  in  the  sense  of  the  word  which  we  now  assign  to  it,  namely, 
regularity  of  behaviour,  or  the  knowledge  of  arranging  under  their 
proper  heads  ali  that  we  have  to  say  or  do,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
acting  according  to  the  fitness  of  a  conjuncture.  The  other  mean- 
ing of  the  term  is  "moderation,"  as  already  rema.rked. — P?incipio. 
Compare  v.,  6. — Moderatione.  "Moderation,"  or  self-control,  be- 
fore  called  modestia. — Quce  autem.     Supply  j5ro/;?•^a  erant. 
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§  6,  7. 
In  oratione  constanti.  "In  a  connected  discourse,"  i.  e.,  in  a 
connected,  coherent  manner  of  speaking.  Tliei-e  ought,  says  Cice- 
ro, to  be  the  same  kind  of  consistency  in  ali  our  actions,  as  there  is 
in  a  logicai,  connected  manner  of  talkìng  or  expressing  one's  senti- 
ments. — Apta  Inter  se.  "Fitted  together."  Aptus  occurs  frequent- 
ly  in  this  its  participial  signification. — In  re  severa.  "  When  upon 
a  serious  subject." — Convivii  dieta.  "  Conversation  suited  only  to 
banquets."  What  we  would  cali  "  after-dinner  stories." — Aut  deli- 
catum  aliquem  sermonem.  "  Or  any  kind  of  language  at  ali  loose." 
For  convivii  dieta  some  read  convivio  digna. 

§8. 
Bene  Pericles.  ^\v^^\j  respondit. — In  prcetura.  "In  the  com- 
mand  of  the  army."  Pericles  and  Sophocles  were  fellow-command- 
ers  in  the  war  against  Samos.  The  Greek  term,  here  rendered 
prcetU7-a,  is  arparrìyia.  The  generals  of  foreign  nations,  particular- 
ly  of  the  Greeks,  are  often  called  Prcetores  by  the  Roman  writers, 
who  then  employ  the  term  prcetor  in  its  primitive  sense  of  a  leader 
or  commander. — Sophodem.  In  the  spring  of  B.C.  440  Sophocles 
brought  out  the  earlìest  of  bis  extant  dramas,  the  Antigone,  a  play 
which  gave  the  Athenìans  so  mudi  satisfaction,  especially  on  ac- 
count of  the  politicai  wisdom  it  displayed,  that  they  appointed  him 
one  of  their  ten  generals,  of  whom  Pericles  was  chief,  in  the  war 
against  Samos,  as  above  remarked.  As  Pericles,  however,  very 
justly  observed,  Sophocles  understood  well  the  making  of  poetry, 
but  not  the  art  of  commanding  an  army. — In  athletarum  probatione. 
"  On  a  trial  of  athletes,"  i.  e.,  at  an  examination  and  admission  of 
athletes.     Compare  the  Greek,  eyKpicig  à9\i]TCóv. 

§  9,  10. 
Ut.  "  As  for  instance." — Meditetur.  "Practise."  Meditari  ìs, 
"to  practise  and  prepare  one's  self  for  any  action,  mental  or  bodi- 
ly,"  not  simply  "  to  think  attentively, "  or  "to  muse  upon  a  thing." 
Thus,  meditatio  campestris,  "military  exercise." — Inhumanus.  "111- 
bred,"  i.  e.,  from  bis  ignol-ance  of  the  proper  occasion.  Humanitas 
denotes  the  conduct  suitable  to  a  well-bred  man.  Hence  "  Hu- 
manity"  is  the  term  frequently  applied  to  Classical  Literature,  as,  in 
the  Scotch  Universitìes,  "Professor  of  Htnnanity.''  —  Perversitas. 
"Piece  of  absurdity." — Facile  apparente,  &c.  The  folly  of  such  con- 
duct is  too  apparent  to  need  any  great  degree  of  reprehension  ■  or 
advice. 
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§  11,  12. 
Parva  delieta.     "Trifling  improprieties." — Diligentius.     "More 
carefully." — Discrepent.     "  They  be  out  of  tune." — Sciente.     "A 
connoisseur."  —  Videndum  est.      For  cavendum   est.  —  Concentus. 
"Harmony." 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

§  1,  2,  3. 


Minima.  "The  smallest  faults,"  i.  e.,  the  least  discord. — S(xpe 
intelligemus,  &c.  "Will  often  discover  great  faults  from  trifling 
circumstances,"  i.  e.,  we  will  often,  from  those  that  are  venia],  dis- 
cover those  that  are  great. — Oculorum  ohtutu.  "The  cast  of  the 
eyes," — Remissione  aut  contractione.  "The  bending  or  unbending." 
— Contentione  vocis  et  suhmissione.  "The  raising  and  lowering  of 
the  voice." — Ab  officio  naturaque  discrepet.  "Mayjar  with  propri- 
ety  and  with  nature." — Quo  in  genere,  &c.  "And  in  this  case  it  is 
not  disadvantageous  to  judge  from  the  conduct  of  others  of  what 
nature  each  of  these  particulars  may  be,"  i.  e.,  whether  becoming 
or  otherwise  ;  for  we  may  observe  our  own  habits  in  others,  as  in  a 
mirror. 

§4,5,6. 
Nescio  quo  modo.  "  Somehow." — Magis  in  aliis.  Compare  Sen- 
eca, De  Ira,  ii.,  28:  '■'■Aliena  vitia  in  oculis  hahemus  ;  a  tergo  nos- 
tra simt.''^ — Itaqne  facillime  corriguntur,  &c.  This,  like  many  of  the 
opinions  of  ingenious  men  who  have  never  been  themselves  teach- 
ers,  is  abundantly  plausible  when  it  is  found  written  in  a  hook,  but 
fails  sadly  when  it  comes  to  the  test  of  experiment.  {M^Cartney, 
ad  loc.) — Adkibere.      "Toconsult."     Sn])^l j  in  consilium. 

§7. 
Major  enim.  pars,  &c.  The  connexion  is  :  We  cannot  do  wrong 
in  Consulting  others,  for  the  majority  follow  Nature's  dictates.  (But 
this  is  the  case  only  in  minor  affairs,  such  as  the  courtesies  of  ordi- 
nary  life.)  Compare  the  common  proverb,  "  Vox  popuU,  vox  Dei. 
— Non  modo  quid  quisque  loquatur,  &c.  That  is,  not  only  men's  lan- 
guage,  but  their  real  sentiments,  and  the  grounds  for  those  senti- 
ments.  For  many  hold  language  which  is  not  agreeable  to  their 
real  feelings.  Again  :  it  is  not  enough  to  prove  their  sentiments, 
but  we  must  ascertain  whether  these  are  themselves  well  founded. 
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§  8,  9. 
Ut  enim  pictores.  He  seems  to  allude  to  Apelles.  Compare 
Plin.,  H.  N.,  XXX.,  10. — Fahricantur.  A  deponent. — Et  vero  etiam 
poetce.  "And,  indeed,  poets  too." — Aplurihus.  Compare  Facci- 
olati  :  "  Quia  ex  pluribus  oritur  comimme  judicium,  veritatis  et  naturce, 
index.''^  —  More.  "From  national  custom."  —  Illa  enim  ipsa,  &c. 
"For  those  very  institutions  are  precepts  in  themselves." 

§  10,  11. 
Socrates.  Socrates  said  and  did  many  things  contrary  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Athenians.  He  had  also  his  own  pe- 
culiar  views  on  religion.  Aristippus,  the  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic 
school,  was  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  but,  in  opposition  to  him,  an  advo- 
cate  of  sensual  pleasures.  He  allowed  himself  great  license  in  his 
opinions. — Magnis  et  divinis  honis.  "By  their  great  and  superhn- 
man  endowments."  We  are  not,  says  Cicero,  to  imitate  the  pecul- 
iarities  of  great  men,  for  it  was  upon  the  strength  of  great  and  su- 
perhuman  endowments  that  they  acquired  their  right  of  independ- 
ence. — Cynicorum  7-atio  tota.  "The  whole  system  of  the  Cynics." 
Compare  xxxv.,  6. — Inimica  vereaindice.  The  Cynics  held  that  the 
quality  of  an  action  could  not  be  altered  by  time  or  place,  and  there- 
fore  regarded  modesty  as  weak  and  criminal. 

§  12. 
Quorum  vita  perspecta,  &c.  "Whose  lives  are  conspicuous  for 
honourable  and  lofty  actions."  Literally,  "Whose  life  is  clearly 
seen  in  the  midst  of  honourable,"  &c. — Bene  de  repuhlica  sentientes, 
&c.  He  means  good  patriots,  those  who  either  bave  rendered  or 
are  now  rendering  service  to  their  country.  These  we  ought  to 
honour  and  esteem  as  much  as  if  they  were  invested  with  some 
civil  office  or  military  command. — Tìibuere  multum.  "  To  pay  great 
deference  to." — Cedere.  "To  give  place  to." — Habere  delectum. 
"To  make  a  distinction  between." — Pìivatimne,  &c.  "Whether 
he  may  bave  come  on  his  own  private  account  or  as  an  ambassador." 
Ad  summam.     "In  short." 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

§  1,  2. 
De  artijìciis  et  qucestibus,  &c.      "Concerning  trades  and  (other) 
sources  of  emolument,  what  are  to  be  considered  worthy  of  a  gen- 
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tleman,  what  mean  and  below  a  gentleman,  we  have  in  general  re- 
ceived  the  following  rules  (from  our  ancestors)."  Supply  a  majori- 
bus. — Portitorum.  "  Those  of  collectors  ofcustoms."  'Qj  ponitore s 
are  strictly  meant  collectors  of  harbour  dutìes,  custom-house  offi- 
cers,  and  then  collectors  of  the  revenue  generally,  whether  arising 
from  customs  or  from  taxes.  They  were  an  inferior  class  of  jDer- 
sons,  answering  to  the  rkXojvai,  or  "publicans,"  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  who  contracted  with  the  Puhlicani,  or  Farraers  General  of 
the  revenue  (usually  Koman  knights),  to  collect  the  porteria^  &e. 

§  3,  4. 
Mercenariorum.  "Of  hired  workmen." — Quorum  operce,  &c. 
"Whose  mere  manual  labour,  not  whose  artistic  skill,  is  purchased. 
For  in  their  case  the  very  wages  they  receive  constitute  an  obliga- 
tion  to  serve."  Literally,  "Are  a  contract  of  servitude." — Quod 
stativi  vcndant.  "  What  they  may  sell  again  as  soon  as  they  can." 
The  mercatores  are  the  wholesale  traders,  or,  as  we  would  term 
them,  importers.  Those  who  purchase  from  them  to  sell  again  are 
the  retailers,  called  by  the  Romans  propoli,  and  by  the  Greeks 
KainjXoi.  Ali  sudi  were  excluded,  not  only  from  ali  public  ofììces, 
but  also  from  serving  in  the  army. — Nihilenim  proficiant,  &c.  "For 
they  would  never  get  on  in  their  business  unless  they  lied  enough." 
Admodum  is  properly  ' '  up  to  the  full  measure. " —  Vanitale.  ' '  Than 
ìnsincerity,"  i.  e.,  mendacity. 

§5,6. 

Opifices.  "Mechanics." — Arte.  "  Profession. "  Line  of  life. — 
Quicquam  ingemaim.  "Any  thing  genteel." — Ministrce  voluptatum. 
"The  handmaids  of  sensuali ty." — Cetarii.  "  Fishmongers, "  those 
who  dealt  in  salt  fìsh  of  the  larger  sort.  The  line  is  taken  from  the 
Eunuchus  of  Terence  (ii.,  2,  26),  and  is  an  Zambie  tetrameter  cata- 
lectic. — Fartores.  "Poultry-fatteners."  Literally,  "Crammers." 
The  yà/Yor,  according  to  Donatus,  was  a  sausage-maker,  but  con- 
sult  Becker,  Gallus,  voi.  ii.,  p.  190.  — Piscatores.  "Fishermen." 
Dealers  in  fresh  fish,  as  opposed  to  the  cetarii. — Terentius.  Ter- 
ence, the  celebrated  Roman  comic  poet,  originally  a  slave. —  Un- 
guentarios.  "  Perfumers."  Manufacturers  of  unguents,  oils,  &c.,  for 
perfuming  the  person.  —  Saltatores.  Dancing,  not  of  a  religious 
character,  was  considered  very  disreputable  by  the  Romans,  and 
confined  to  the  stage.  The  reference  here  is  to  mimetic  dancing 
of  this  sort. — Totumqm  ludum  talarium.  "  And  the  entire  gaming- 
table,"  i.  e.,  the  whole  tribe  of  gamblers.  Ludus  talarius  signifies 
properly  "a  game  of  dice."     On  the  difFerence,  however,  between 
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the  two  kinds  of  dice,  tali  and  tesserce,  and  the  modes  of  playing 
with  them,  consult  Dici.  Ant.,  s.  v. 

§  7,  8. 
Prudentia.  '-Intelligence."  —  Medicina.  The  ablative,  and  so 
architectura  and  doctrina. — Quorum  ordini  conveniunt.  "  Whose  rank 
in  the  state  they  suit."  Cicero  means  that  these  arts  or  professions 
are  suited  for  men  of  the  rank  of  plebeians,  or  for  knights,  bnt  not 
for  senators.  Consult  chap.  vi.,  5,  for  specimens  of  arts  considered 
respectable  for  men  of  high  rank. — Honestce.  ''Respectable." — 
Teììuis,  "  On  a  small  scale." — Copiosa.  "  On  a  iarge  scale." — 
Vanitate.  Compare  §  4. — Non  est  admodum  vituperanda.  ''Is  not 
so  very  discreditable."  Cicero  does  not  say  laiidanda,  because  he  is 
not  considering  what  is  the  least  creditable  occupation,  but  what  is 
the  best  calculated  for  the  development  of  the  higher  virtues. 

§  9,  10. 
Atqtie  etiam,  &c.  The  meaning,  freely  given,  is  as  follows  :  Nay 
it  even  challenges  our  highest  regard  if  those  Avho  are  concerned  in 
it,  sated,  or  rather  contented,  with  the  profìts  they  bave  realised, 
do,  instead  of  leaving  the  sea  and  making  the  harbour,  as  they 
bave  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  leave  the  harbour  and  step  into  an 
estate  and  lands,  or,  in  other  words,  invest  their  property  in  farm- 
ing. — Agri  cultura.  Agriculture  was  always  reckoned  by  the  Ro- 
mans  the  most  gentlemanly  employment.  See  the  praises  of  it  in 
the  second  hook  of  the  Georgics  and  in  the  second  Epode  of  Horace. 
Compare  also  P/^M.,  H.  N.,  xvii.,  3,  5. —  Catone  majore,     Chap.  xv. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

§  1,  2,  3. 
Partibus.  "Divisions."  He  refers  to  the  four  cardinal  virtues 
which  are  the  constituents  of  moral  rectitude,  namely,  Wisdom, 
Justice,  Fortitude,  Temperance. — Conteyitio  et  comparatio.  "A  i-el- 
ative  estimate  and  comparison."  Not,  as  some  render  it,  "A  ri- 
valry  and  competition  between." — Pancetio.  Compare  ii.,  11  ;  iii., 
6. — Mànet.  Subjunctive  of  7ndno,  -ai-e.  —  Cognitionis.  "  Of  wis- 
dom."—  Communitatis.  "Of  justice."  That  virtue  which  unites 
and  maintains  society. — Magnanimitaiis.  "  Of  fortitude." — Mode- 
rationis.  "Of  temperance."  —  Co/n/jarenfwr.  The  conjunction  «f 
elegantly  omitted. 
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§4,  5. 
Placet  igitur.  "It  is  my  opinion,  therefore."  Compare  vii.,  5. 
— Si  contigerit.  Observe  that  si  has  bere  the  force  of  etiamsi. — In 
affluentibiis  copiis.  "Amici  a  rich  abundance." — Omnia  qiice.  The 
ordinary  text  places  a  comma  after  copiis,  and  reads  quamvis  omnia 
qìice,  &c.  But  the  presence  of  quamvis  produces  an  awkward  ana- 
coluthon,  and  the  word  itself  is  evidently  a  mere  marginai  gloss  on 
the  preceding  si,  which  has  crept  into  the  text.  We  bave  thrown 
it  out,  therefore,  without  any  hesitation,  as  Heusinger  and  others 
bave  done. — Excedat.  "He  is  to  retire,"  i.  e.,  he  should  retire. 
(Ztwipt,  §  52-4.)  Cicero  means  that  he  shoukl  prefer  death  to  such 
a  life  as  this. 

§6. 
Princepsque  omnium,  &c.  The  sentence,  to  be  regular,  should 
bave  had  the  followiug  words  after  vocant,  namely,  continet  dcorum 
et  hominum  comniunitatem,  et  societatem  Inter  ipsos.  The  parenthesis, 
however,  jjrudentiam  eniin,  &c.,  intervencs  to  break  this  construction, 
and  at  the  dose  of  the  parenthesis  autem  is  brought  in  Avith  its  re- 
sumptive  force  in  such  cases,  and  a  ncw  nominative  appears. — Pm- 
dentiam,  «fcc.  "For  by  the  term  pritdentia,  which  the  Greeks  cali 
^póvrjcTig,  we  imderstand  a  diffcrent  kind  of  wisdom."  The  distinc- 
tion  drawn  bere  between  sapieniia  va\à  prudentia,  or  "speculative" 
and  "practical"  wisdom,  has  already  been  referrcd  to  in  the  notes 
to  V.,  3. 

§7. 
Rerum  divinarum,  &c.  By  "divine  things"  the  old  philosophers 
meant  God  and  bis  attributes,  together  with  the  world  and  the 
things  in  it,  which  are  the  work  of  God.  By  "  things  human,"  the 
nature  of  man,  both  as  to  bis  body  and  soul,  together  with  the  good 
or  ili  use  he  may  make  of  either — that  is,  virtue  or  vice;  as  also 
the  relation  in  which  he  stands  towards  God  and  bis  fellow-men, 
with  the  several  duties  resulting  from  it.  (Cochnan,  ad  loc.) — Deo- 
rum  et  hominum  communitas.  "The  communion  between  gods  and 
men."  The  Stoics  regarded  the  world  as  the  common  city  of  gods 
and  men,  the  gods  being  the  rulers  and  men  their  subjects. — Socie- 
tas  inter  ipsos.  "The  union  subsisting  among  men  themselves." — 
Ea  si  maxima  est.  Observe  that  ea  refers  to  sapieniia,  not  to  socie- 
tas,  and  also  that  maxima  is  bere  the  same  asjjrinceps  virtvMm, 

K 
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§  8,  9. 
Etenim.     '  '  Moreover.  "     "  And  indeed.  " — Manca  atque  inchoata. 
''Lame  and  imperfect." — Actio  rerum.     "Active  exertion,"  i.  e., 
practical  result. — Hcbc.     Supply  actio  rerum. 

§10,11. 
Cupidus  in  perspicienda,  &c.  The  usuai  construction  would  be 
cupidus  perspiciendce,  &c.,  but  cupidus  has  bere  the  force  of  "zeal- 
ous,"  "eager,"  "interested."  Compare  De  Inv.,  ii.,  10,  33:  '■^Qui 
in  ilici  re  tiiìpis  aut  cupidus  ("interested")  aut  petulans  Jiierit,^^  &c. 
— Allatum.  Equivalent  to  nuntiatum.  —  Atque  hoc  idem.  Observe 
that  idem  is  bere  the  accusative.  Some,  but  with  much  less  propri- 
ety,  make  it  the  nominative,  Idem. — Antiquius.  "  Of  more  primary 
importance."  The  old  adjective  antictis,  afterwards  written  a7iti- 
quus  (compare  coquus  and  cocus,  sequius  and  secius),  is  derived  from 
ante,  as  posticus  from  post,  and  is  identica!  in  meaning  with  prior, 
anterior — that  is,  it  denotes  simple  priority  ;  and,  secondarily,  pri- 
ority  of  time. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 
§1,  2. 


Atque.  "And  therefore."  Placed  emphatically  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  sentence,  and  equivalent  in  some  degree  to  itaque. 
—  Tamen.  As  ì^  etsi  or  qnamq^iam  eoi'um  vita  had  preceded. — Lysis, 
An  eminent  Pythagorean  philosopher,  a  native  of  Tarentum, 
whence  he  fled  to  Thebes  in  the  persecution  of  bis  sect,  and  became 
the  teacher  of  Epaminondas.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  bave  been 
the  anthor  of  the  golden  verses  that  are  extant  under  the  name  of 
Pythagoras. — Dionem.  Dion,  a  noble  Syracusan,  related  by  mar- 
riage  to  the  family  of  the  Dionysii. — Multique.  Supply  ahi. — Nos- 
que  ìpsi.  Compare  De  Nat.  Deor.,  i.,  3,  6.  — Doctoribus.  Cicero 
acknowledges  bis  obligations  to  philosophers  in  many  places.  Com- 
pare Orai,  prò  Arch.,  e.  vi.  ;  Orator.,  e.  iii.,  &c. — Dóctrina.  "By 
Learning  herself."     Observe  the  personification. 

§  3,  4,  5. 

Monumentis  Uteramm.     "By  literary  records,^  or  "by  memorials 

in  v?riting."  —  Locus.     "Point."     "Topic." — Ut  otium  smim,  &c. 

"  So  that  they  seem  to  bave  devoted  their  leisure  to  our  activity," 

L  e.,  so  that  they  seem,  while  they  themselves  were  living  in  retire- 
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ment,  to  have  devoted  ali  their  leisure  to  others,  to  fit  tlaem  for  a 
life  of  activity. — Studiis  dediti,  &c.  "While  themselves  giren  up 
to  the  zealous  pursuit,"  &c. 

§6,  7. 
Modo.  For  dummodo.  —  Cogitatio  in  se  vertitur.  "Keflection 
turns  to  its  own  self^"  i.  e.,  abstract  speculation  begins  and  ends 
with  itself  without  benefiting  others.  Compare  De  Fin.,  iii.,  6  : 
^^Sola  eniin  sapientia  in  se  tota  conversa  est."" — Comrnunitate.  "In 
society." — Atquetit,  &c.  Having  explained  in  the  previous  chap- 
ter  how  the  best  men  prefer  activity  to  mere  speculative  knowledge, 
and  illustrated  his  point  by  examples,  Cicero  now  enters  on  a  new 
proof  that  an  active  performance  of  our  social  duties  is  of  greater 
importance  than  solitary  study,  namely,  because  there  is  a  naturai 
tendency  in  men  to  form  society.  The  argument  is  pointed  agairist 
the  Epicureans,  who  maintained  that  men  formed  themselves  into 
society  only  for  the  purpose  of  mutuai  assistance  and  help. — Con- 
gregahilia.      "  Gregarious." 

§8,9. 
Ea  virtus.  Justice. — Attingat  cognitioneìn  rerum.  "Accompany 
the  investigation  of  things." — Solivaga  et  jejuna  cognitio.  "A  soli- 
tary and  barren  knowledge."  Solivaga  is  properly  "  confined  to  it- 
self alone,"  and  jejuna,  literally,  "meagre,"  i.  e.,  barren  of  results. 
— Feritas  qucedain  et  immanitas.  "A  kind  of  savageness  and  feroc- 
ity." — Vincat  cognitionis  studium.  "Is  preferable  to  the  pursuit  of 
mere  speculative  knowledge,"  i.  e.,  has  higher  and  stronger  claims 
upon  US. 

§10. 
Dicitur  a  quibusdam.  He  evades  mentioning  Plato,  who  says 
(jRepuh.,  ii,,  39),  Tiyverai  TróXtc:  ÌTrah)  rvyxàvii  rjixwv  iKauTog  ovk 
avTapicrjg,  àWà  iroXXwv  èvde7]Q,  k.  r.  X.  —  Qiiod  dicitur.  The  first 
quod  is  "which,"  the  second  "because." — Initam  esse.  Depending 
on  vertcìn  est. — Virgula  divina.  "By  some  divine  influence,"  i.  e., 
by  supernatural  assistance  without  any  trouble  of  our  own.  Liter- 
ally, "  By  a  divine  wand."  He  alludes  to  the  wand  or  caduceus  of 
Mercury,  which  was  said  to  have  the  power  of  transmuting  any  sub- 
stance  that  its  possessor  pleased. — Ut  aiunt.  "  As  they  say,"  i.  e., 
as  the  proverb  is.  Compare  the  Greek  Karà  tò  Xeyófisvov. — Se  col- 
locaret.  "Would  occupy  himself."  Literally,  "Would  lay  him- 
self  out  in,"  &c. —  Cognitione  et  scientia.  "In  speculation  and 
knowledge." 
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§  11,  12. 
Socium  studii.     "A  companion  in  his  pursuits." — Omne  officìum. 
For  omnia  officia. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

§  1,  2. 
Hcec  communitas.  "This  same  society,"  i.  e.,  the  duties  ìncum- 
bent  on  a  man  living  in  society,  and  by  which  society  is  maintained. 
Naturce.  "  To  our  nature.  " — Non  placet.  "Ithinknot."  Com- 
pare xliiì.,  4. — FcBda.  "Atrocious,"  i.  e.,  sliameless. — Flagitiosa. 
"Infamous." — Ea  permulta.  For  talia  permulta. — Posidonius.  A 
Stoic  pbilosopher,  a  disciple  of  Pansetius.  He  was  born  at  Apamea 
in  Syria,  but  lived  and  taught  at  Rhodes,  whence  he  is  commonly 
called  the  Rhodian.  Pompey,  on  his  return  from  the  Asiatic  war, 
went  to  Rhodes  on  purpose  to  hear  him. — TcRtra.     "Foul." 

§  3,  4,  5,  6. 
Suscipiet.  Supply  sapiens. — Hoc  commodius.  For  eo  or  tanto  com- 
modius. — Accidere  tempus.  Compare  x.,  3. — Effectum  sit.  "Be 
inferred"  or  "concluded."  Equivalent  to  conclusum  sit,  or  ex  argu- 
vientis  eolligatur.  Heusinger  remarks  that  confectum  sit  would  be 
more  usuai  in  this  sense. — Quod  teneatur,  &c.  "Which  is  contain- 
ed  in  the  maintenance  of  society,"  i.  e.,  consìsts  in,  &c. — Sequitur 
considerata  actio.     "  A  well-considered  action  is  the  result  of." 

§  7,  8. 
Patefactus  est  locus  ipse.  "The  main  point  has  been  laid  open." 
Heusinger  explains  locus  ipse  here  by  sedes  ipsa  officìorum,  "the 
point  on  which  ali  duties  turn."  He  means  to  refer  to  communitas, 
the  keeping  up  of  human  society  and  intercourse,  which  is  the  duty 
of  justice.  Locus  is  defined  in  the  Top.,  ii.,  8,  to  be  the  argumenti 
sedes. — Gradus  officiorum.  "Gradations  of  duties,"  i.  e.,  of  those 
duties  we  owe  to  society  some  are  more  important  than  others. — 
Gradatim.     "Through  difFerent  gradations." 

§  9,  10. 
Honestumne.     The  subject  is  id  de  quo  deliherant  understood. — Ut 
supra  dixi.     Compare  xxiii.,  2. 
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BOOK  IL 
CHAPTER    I. 

§1,2. 
Quemadmodum,  &c.  Having  in  the  previoits  book  shown  what 
are  the  duties  required  of  us  by  Virtue  and  Moral  Rectitude,  and 
suitable  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  he  now  proceeds  to  the  de- 
scription  of  those  which  are  useful  for  the  practical  business  of  life. 
— Ducerentur.  "  Are  derived."  The  imperfect  is  bere  the  regular 
tense  in  Latin,  the  preceding  verb,  explicatum  (esse),  "was  shown" 
or  "unfolded,"  being  in  past  time.  But  as  the  import  of  the  prop- 
osition  holds  good  of  the  present  also,  and,  in  fact,  of  ali  time,  we 
may  use  in  English  fhe  present  tense. — Ut  persequar.  "To  treat 
of." — Vìtce  cultum.  "The  impi'ovement  of  life." — Adearum  rerum, 
&c.  "  To  the  means  of  acquiring  those  things  which  men  find  use- 
ful for  their  wants." —  Opes.  "Politicai  influence."  Compare  i., 
3,  §  7. — In  quo.  Referring  back  to  ut  hcec  qfficiorum  genera  persequar, 
so  that  the  clause  may  be  completed,  if  necessary,  by  supplying  per- 
sequendo.  Some  editors  regard  the  whole  sentence,  from  In  quo 
down  to  utile  inclusive,  as  a  mere  interpolation.  One  argument  in 
favour  of  this  is,  that  the  first  tum  is  transposed  from  its  proper 
place,  which  is  immediately  before  qiiid  utile. — Dixi.  Compare  i., 
3,  §  7,  9. — De  ìnstituto,  &c.  "Concerning  my  design  and  the  de- 
cision  to  which  I  bave  arrived,"  i.  e.,  in  vindication  of  my  design 
of  writing  upon  moral  philosophy,  and  the  opinion  which  I  bave 
formed  of  the  merits  of  the  different  philosophical  schools. 

§  3,  4,  5. 
Complures.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Hortensius,  Brutus, 
Varrò. — Bonis  viris.  "Worthymen."  A  slightly  contemptuous 
expression.  The  cultivation  of  philosophy  was  distasteful  to  the 
Romans,  a  people  ambitious  for  the  extension  of  empire,  and  it  was 
reckoned  less  worthy  of  attention  because  it  withdrew  men  from 
the  care  of  public  affairs.  They  looked  upon  it  as  the  business  of 
pedants,  and  abandoned  it  contemptuously  to  the  Greeks.  Hence 
Cicero  was  called  Grcecuhs  ("a  Greekling")  by  bis  enemies.  See, 
moreover,  Virgil's  well-known  lines  in  the  VI.  -^neid,  and  com- 
pare the  language  of  Tacitus  in  speaking  of  the  devotion  of  Agricola 
in  early  life  to  the  study  of  philosophy  {Vit.  Agr.,  e.  4), 
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Quibus  se  ipsa  commisserat.  That  is,  those  to  whom  the  highest 
magistracies  and  offices  of  state  had  been  entrusted.  —  Dominatu 
unius.  Julius  Csesar,  and,  upon  his  death,  Antony. — Socios  tuendce 
rei  puhliccB,  '  '  My  associates  in  the  task  of  preserving  order  in  the 
state."  Among  these  he  reckons  {Philipp.,  ii.,  5,  12)  Crassus,  Lu- 
cuUus,  Hortensius,  Cato,  and  Pompey.  —  Quibus  essem  confectus. 
"  By  which  I  was  being  worn  cut  (and  should  bave  been  wom  cut), 
had  I  not  resisted  them,"  i.  e.,  had  I  given  way  to  them.  The  in- 
dicative is  used  in  such  cases  as  this,  instead  of  the  subjunctive, 
when  a  part  of  the  inference  has  already  come  to  pass,  and  would 
have  been  completely  realised  if  some  <;fcstacle  had  not  been  thrown 
in  the  way.  {Zumpt,  §  519,  B.) — Rursum.  "On  the  other  band." 
Compare  Tusc.  Disp.,  i.,  20. — Indignis  homine  dodo.  A  tacit  re- 
proach  upon  Hortensius,  Lucullus,  and  others,  who  retired  to  their 
country  seats  and  amusements  during  the  civil  war  and  Csesar's 
usurpation. 

§  6,  7,  8. 
Quo  caperai  staiu.  Referring  to  the  state  of  things  immediately 
after  Csesar's  death. — Homines  non  tani,  &c.  Antony  and  his  ad- 
herents  are  meant. — Poneremus.  In  the  sense  of  posttissemus.  So, 
again,  mandaremus,  a  little  farther  on,  for  ìnandassemus.  Consult 
Zumpt,  §  525. — Non  ea,  qucB  mine.  "Not  these  subjects  which  I 
now  do,"  i.  e.,  philosophical  ones. — Actiones  nostras.  "My  public 
pleadings,"  i.  e.,  the  speeches  delivered  by  me  in  the  forum  or  be- 
fore  the  senate. — Nulla  esset  omnino.  "Was  no  republic  at  ali," 
i.  e.,  had  completely  lost  its  existence. — Ilice  scilicet,  &c.  "Those 
forensic  and  senatorial  studies  became,  of  course,  completely  silent." 
By  the  expression  litterce  forenses  et  senatorice  he  means  the  actiones 
just  mentioned. 

§  9,  10. 
Nihil  agere.  "Remain  inactive."  —  Honorihus  inservire.  "To 
bend  the  knee  to  preferment,"  i.  e.,  to  give  myself  up  to  the  suing 
for  and  the  discharging  of  the  duties  of  the  higher  offices  of  the 
state. — Tantum  erat  philosophice,  &c.  "There  was  only  so  much 
room  left  for  philosophy  as  there  was  remaining  over  and  above 
from  the  time  taken  up  by  my  friends  and  the  republic."  Temporis 
is  the  genitive  after  quantum.  The  sentence  would  have  been  clear- 
er  if  he  had  written  quantum  temporis  superfuerat  amicoram  et  reipuh- 
liccB  temporibus.  Heusinger  supposes  an  ellipse,  and  makes  amico- 
rum  and  rei  publicce  to  be  governed  by  tempoH  understood.  But 
they  are  better  governed  by  temporis  expressed.     Cicero  means  that 
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the  time  taken  up  in  defending  the  causes  of  his  frìends  in  the  courts 
of  law  and  in  attending  to  public  afFairs  left  little  room  for  the  study 
of  philosophy. 


CHAPTER  IL 

§  1,  2,  3,  4. 
Nostris.     "To  my  countrymen."  —  Quid  homini  mdius?    This 
clause  savours  of  an  interpolation. — Hanc  igiiur,  &c.     "  They,  there- 
fore,  who  court  her." — Prceter.      "But."     In  the  sense  of  nisi. — 
Studimi,     "  A  stri ving  after." — Contmentur.     "Are  regulated." 

§5,  6,  7,  8. 
Ohlectatlo.  "  Recreation." — Sive  ratio  constantice,  &c.  "Orif 
any  regard  is  felt  for  self-consistency  and  virtue."  Rationem  ducere 
is  more  intensive  than  rationem  hahere. — Constantice.  Compare  the 
explanation  of  Heusinger  :  "  Constantia  est  cequabilitas  totius  vitcej''' 
— Ars.  "  Study."  Equivalent  to  vientis  disciplina  or  discendi  ra- 
tio.— Nullam  artem.  "No  mental  process  for  attainìng  unto." — 
Sine  arte.  "Without  it."  Compare  Heusinger:  "  Cuin  ne  minimce 
qiiidem  res  siile  praceptis  discantiir.'"  —  AUqua  disciplina  virtutis. 
*' Any  school  of  virtue." — Alio  quodam  libro.  In  the  Hortensius,  to 
which  he  refers  elscAvhere  (De  Biv.,  il,  1),  but  the  work  is  lost, 
vvith  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments. 

§  10,  11. 

Occurrìiur  auiem,  &c.  He  now  proceeds  to  the  objection  made 
against  him  by  scholars  and  philosophers.  How  can  you,  it  was 
urged,  being  an  Academic,  pretend  to  give  rviles  of  duty  when  it  is 
a  settled  maxim  of  your  sect  "that  nothing  can  be  known  with  cer- 
tainty?"  Is  not  this  a  contradiction  of  your  own  principles?  Or 
will  you  say  that  you  do  not  know  the  truth  qf  your  own  rules? 
(Cockman,  ad  he.) — Percipi  posse.  *'Can  be  known  with  certain- 
ty .  " — Persequamur.  *  '  Are  investigating.  " — Nostra  sententia.  '  '  Our 
actual  opinion," — Errore.     "In  uncertainty."     Not  "inerror." 

Nec  kaòeat  wiquam,  &c.  "  And  never  has  what  to  pursue,"  i.  e., 
never  knows  what  to  pursue.  Nec  kaòeat  unquam  quod  sequatur 
would  mean,  "And  never  has  any  fixed  object  of  pursuit,"  aliquid 
being  implied  before  quod.  Cicero's  answer  to  his  objectors  is  this, 
that  he  is  not  one  of  the  Sceptics  or  Pyrrhonists,  who  held  that  ali 
things  were  equally  probable,  and  that  nothing  could  bave  so  much 
said  for  it  but  that  as  much  might  be  said  against  it,  and  who,  ac- 
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cordingly,  doubted  about  every  thing.  Cicero,  on  the  contrary,  was 
of  a  middle  opinion  between  these  and  the  dogmatics,  who  held 
some  things  to  be  certain  and  others  tmcertain  ;  and  he  maintains, 
therefore,  that  some  things  are  extremely  probable  (though  not  ab- 
sohitely  certain),  and  others  highly  improbable,  which  was,  in  fact, 
the  doctrine  of  the  New  Academy,  as  distinguished  from  the  Scep- 
ticism  of  the  Middle  Academy.  Though,  therefore,  he  does  not 
say  that  his  Rules  are  certain,  yet  he  thinks  them  so  very  probable 
that  no  wise  man  can  deny  his  assent  to  them.     {Coclcman,  ad  loc.) 

§  12,  13,  14. 

Qf-tcE.  enim  esset,  &c.  "For  (if  we  were  such)  what  sort  of  rea- 
soning  faculty  Avould  that  be  ?"  Jstctìs  used  contemptuously. — Ra- 
tione.  "Every  settled  rule." — Cantra.  "The  contrary."  Por 
contra  se  habentia. — Affii-mandi.      "  Of  being  dogmatìcally  positire."' 

§  15,  16,  17. 
A  nostris.  "  By  our  sect."  The  Academics. — Nisi  ex  utraqiie 
parte^  &c.  "Uniess  a  comparison  of  the  arguments  on  each  side 
should  (previously)  bave  been  made."  By  contentio  is  bere  mennt 
a  thorough  canvassing,  a  full  comparative  estimate.  Instead  of 
esset,  the  rule  for  the  sequence  of  tenses  would  require  properly  sit^ 
answering  to  the  preceding  possit. — Academicis  nostris.  "  In  my 
Academics,*'  i.  e.,  my  work  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Acadcnìic  Sect, 
— Philosopìna.  The  peripatetic  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  which,  as 
Cicero  observes,  differed  but  little  from  the  Academic  of  Plato. 
To  thìs  sect  his  son's  instructor,  Cratippus,  belonged,  of  whom  Cice- 
ro says  that  he  deserved  to  be  classed  vvith  the  illustrious  founders 
of  philosophy,  Socrates  and  Plato.  —  lis  simillimo.  He  alludes  to 
Socrates  and  Plato,  as  just  remarked. — Hcec  nostra.  The  Academ- 
ic philosophy. — Vestris.     The  Peripatetic. 


CHAPTER  III. 
§  1,  2,  3. 
Quìnque.  Compare  i.,  3,  §  10. — Rationìbus  affidi  persequendi. 
"  Methods  of  ascertaining  our  duty," — Pertinerent.  Past  time,  as 
referring  to  propositis,  the  past  participle,  immediately  preceding. — 
Duce  ad  commoda  vitce.  Compare  Facciolati  :  ^^  Siine  aliquid  utile, 
atque  ex  duobus  utilihus  utrum  utilius." — Ad  eligendi  judicium.  "  To 
the  forming  of  a  right  judgment  in  choosing.  "  Compare  Faccio- 
lati :    ^^  Quoties  honestas  cum  uiiUtate  pugnare  videtur."  —  In  quo. 
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"In  the  case  of  which."  Some  editions  insert  verho  after  quo. 
"  In  the  case  of  which  term." — Lapsa  deflexit,  "  Has  slipped  and 
deviated." 

§  4,  5,  6. 

Summa  quidein,  &c.  "  Some  philosophers,  indeed,  of  the  highest 
reputation,  on  strict  and  virtuous  principles,  it  must  be  allowed,  do 
distinguish  in  theory  these  three  several  kinds,  which  really  are 
blended  together."  He  means  the  Peripatetics.  The  three  things 
referred  to  are  the  justuìn,  the  honestimi,  and  the  utile. — Ex  quo  effi- 
citur.  "Whence  it  follo ws."  Literally,  "Is  made  out." — Quod. 
"  This  distinction." — Versutos.  "Adroit,"  i.  e.,  shifty,  quick  at 
expedients. — Callidos.  "Craffcy."  Literally,  " cunning"  or  " skil- 
ful  from  practice." — Malitiam.     "Roguery."     Evil  intention. 

§  7,  8,  9. 
Opinioque  077inis,  &c.     "And  every  such  opinion  must  be  led  over 
to  the  hope,"  &c.,  i.  e.,  and  every  one  who  entertains  such  an  opin- 
ion must  be  led  to  entertain  the  hope,  &c. — Lnpetus.     "  Impulses.'* 
"Instincts." — Opere.     Some  read  ojoe?-a. 

§  10,  11,  12. 
Ponunt.  In  some  editions /)ow«w^i«'. — Deos  placatos,&c.  "Piety 
of  heart  and  purity  of  life  will  make  the  gods  propitious."  As  re-. 
gards  the  distinction  between  pietas  and  sanctitas,  compare  the  ex- 
planation  of  Zumpt  ;  ^^Anùmisetjacta:  sanctitas  enim  est,  qua  qui s 
in  vita  agenda  ab  omni  turpitudine  sese  purum  servat.  "  —  Proxime 
aiitem,  &c.  "Next,  however,  and  immediately  after  the  gods,"  &c. 
Observe  here  the  distinction  between  proxime  and  setundum.  A 
thing  may  be  said  to  be  proxime  when  it  is  next  in  order  after  an- 
other,  but  Avith  an  interval  either  large  or  small,  as  the  case  may 
be  ;  whereas  secunduvi  refers  to  immediate  and  dose  proximity,  &c. 
— Deos  nocere  non  putant.     Compare  iii.,  28,  §  4. 

§  13,  14. 
Pa  enim  ipsa,  &c.  An  explanation  of  the  sentence  homines  homi- 
nibus  utiles  esse  possunt.  He  proceeds  to  justify  and  confirm  the 
next  assertion,  homines  hominibus  plurimum  obesse  possimi,  at  chap.  v. 
— Manus  et  ars.  "Industry  and  skill."  The  labour  of  men's 
hands,  and  skill  in  directing  that  labour. — Adniinistratione.  "The 
aìd." — Frugum  fructuumque,  &c.  "The  gathering  and  preservation 
of  the  products  of  the  soil  and  of  the  other  kinds  of  fruits,"  i.  e., 
K2  , 
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the  fruits  of  the  soil  and  the  f ruits  of  trees.  — His  munerihus.     ' '  These 
necessary  services." 

Exciderentur.  "  Would  be  quarried.  " — Necferrum,  &c.  Gruter 
makes  this  line  a  Trochaic  tetrameter  catalectic  ;  Zumpt,  on  the 
other  hand,  considers  it  an  Zambie  trimeter,  having  effoderetur  in- 
serted  by  Cicero  without  reference  to  the  measure.  His  view  is  ev- 
idently  the  more  correct  one.  For  the  sense  of  the  passage,  com- 
pare the  language  of  Prometheus  (^JEsch.,  P.  V.,  580,  seqq.). 


CHAPTER  IV. 
§1,2. 

Molestìce.  "The  inconveniences." — Atit postea  subveniri.  "Or 
■whence  could  aid  subsequently  have  been  extended  unto  them," 
i.  e.,  or  how  could  they  have  afterwards  been  repaired.  Supply 
iis  potuisset.  Suhvenire  takes  the  dative,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
used  in  the  passive,  except  impersonally. — Communis  vita.  "So- 
cial life,"  i.  e.,  men  Avhile  living  in  society.  —  Ductus  aqiiarum. 
*'  Aqueducts."  —  Deriva'tiones  Jluminum.  "  Canals."  —  Moles. 
"  Breakwaters.  "  —  Portus  manu  factos.  '"Artificial  harbours."  — 
Opere.  Some  read  opera.  Observe  that  opus  is  not  only  the  thing 
done,  but  also  the  doing  of  it. 

§  3,  4,  5. 
Eas.  Referring  to  utìlitates.  Some  read  ea  in  the  neuter  on  ac- 
count of  the  two  now.ns,  fructus  and  utìlitates^  denoting  things,  which 
precede.  —  Qui  demque  ex  hestiis  fructus.  Translate  fructus  here 
"advantage." — Nam  et  qui  principes,  &c.  "Por  both  they  who 
were  foremost  in  discovering,"  i,  e.,  the  earliest  discoverers.  The 
common  form  of  expression  Avo^kl  have  been,  quijìrimum  invenerunt. 
—  Tueri.  "Preserve." — Tempesiivos  fructus.  "Advantages  af- 
forded  at  the  right  season."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Zumpt, 
e.  g.,  lanam,  quo  tempore  oves  tondendce  essent.  ^ 


Shie  quihus  vita  omnino,  &c.  "Without  which  there  could  be  no 
real  existence  at  ali,"  i.  e.,  no  real  enjoyment  of  life.  Compare 
the  Greek  form  of  expression,  f5iog  àjSicjrog.  —  Quid  subveniret. 
"  What  remedy  would  there  be  for  ?"  A  much  better  reading  than 
qids  subveniret,  as  given  in  the  common  text. — Qtd  victus  aut  cuitus. 
"What  kind  of  nourishment  or  mode  of  life  would  we  have?" — 
Ministrarent.      "Ministered."      Taken  intransitivelv. — A  victu  et 
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cultu  bestiarum.  '  '  From  the  mode  of  feeding  and  of  living  peculiar 
to  beasts."  Cultus  corresponds  io  the  Greek  term  Siaira,  victus  to 
j3iorog.  As  regards  the  peculiar  force  of  cultus  here,  compare  the 
explanation  of  Heusinger:  '•^  Intellige  de  ratione  colendi  sive  habi- 
iandi.'" 

§  7,  8. 
Freqv^ntarì.  "Peopled." — Sine  hominum  ccetu.  "Without  a 
combinatiou  among  men," — Juris  cequa  descriptio.  "  An  impartial 
distribution  of  justice."  Compare  i.,  34,  §  9  :  '■'■  Jura  describere.''^ — 
Certaque  vivendi  disciplina.  "  And  a  fixed  and  systematic  mode  of 
life."  —  Verecundia.  "A  respect  for  morality."  —  Facultatibus. 
"  Our  mutuai  resources." — Commodandis.  In  some  edìtions  com- 
modis,  arising  probably  from  a  compendium  scripturce. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

§  1,  2,  3. 
Longiores.  "More  prolix." — Ducem  belli.  Not  bello,  on  account 
of  the  domi  which  follows.  Compare  Zuvipt,  §  400. — Studiis.  *'  The 
zealous  co-operation." — Cammei noratur.  "Are  each  mentioned." 
Observe  the  force  of  the  singular. — Atque  at,  &c.  The  idea  is,  that 
as  men  are  the  Instruments  of  the  greatest  good  to  one  another,  so, 
also,  are  they  the  Instruments  of  the  greatest  mischief. 

§4,5. 
Diccearchi.  Dicfflarchus  was  a  native  of  Messana  in  Sicily,  and 
a  scholar  of  Aristotle.  He  was  also  an  emìnent  orator  and  geome- 
trician.  Of  his  numerous  works  only  fragments  are  extant. — Elu- 
vionis,  &c.  These  four  genitives  are  subjective  :  "  Arising  from  in- 
undation,"  &c.  Cicero  raight  have  used  eluvionihus  in  apposition 
with  causis,  or  might  have  said,  quales  sunt  eluviones,  &c. —  Vastita- 
tis.  '*' Desolation. " — Hominum  genera.  "Races  of  men."  Equiv- 
alent  to  gentes. — Ustis.     "  Purposes." 


Itaque.  This  serves  to  introduce  the  sentence  hominum  studia; 
the  clause  quce  in.  rebus  ....  operosis  being  parenthetical  occa- 
sions  the  introduction  of  autem. — Artibus  operosis.  *'  By  the  indus- 
triai arts." — Virorum  proestantium  sapientia.  Compare  the  explana- 
tion of  Heusinger  :  ^^  Ut  homines  promti  et  parati  sint  ad  nostras  res 
amplijìcandas,  id  consequenmr  si  sapientia  et  virtute  aliis  proR^ahimus.''' 
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§7,  8. 
Etenim.  This  properly  conneets  the  preceding  sentence  immedì- 
ately  with  iis  quibuscum  congregamur^  uti  moderate  et  scienter.  It  is  the 
same,  in  fact,  as  sayiug,  '  '  Now  it  is  the  third  property  of  vìrtue  to 
win  the  afFections,  &c.,  the  two  former  being,  "  &c. — Trihus  in  rebus, 
&c.  *'  In  general  turns  on  one  of  three  things." — Quid  in  quaque  re 
verum,  &c.  That  is,  the  iraprovement  of  our  reason  and  understand- 
ing,  which  is  the  work  of  wisdom  and  the  intellectual  virtues. — 
Alteì-mn,  cohibere,  &c.  To  govern  and  restrain  the  passions,  which 
temperance  and  the  moral  virtues  do. — Appetitiones.  Usually  appe- 
titus. — Tertium,  iis,  &e.  To  gain  the  aiFections  of  men,  so  as  to 
make  them  promote  our  interests,  which  any  of  the  former  may 
help  to  do.  Thus,  "Wisdom  or  Knowledge,  for  instance,  perfect  the 
understanding,  and  are  proper  to  beget  in  men  confìdence  or  reli- 
ance  on  us.  So  justice  and  greatnéss  of  soul  moderate  the  passions, 
and  make  men  love,  respect,  and  honour  us.     (Cockman,  ad  loc.) 

Uti  moderate  et  scienter.  "To  treat  with  moderation  and  pru- 
dence." — Quorum  studiis.  For  ut  eorum  studìis.  —  Per  eosdemque. 
For  et  per  quos  item.  —  Quantam.  If  quanta,  the  reading  of  some 
MSS.,  he  taken,  we  must  supply  afficere  eos  ahev patitur. — Patitur, 
Some  vead  patiatur. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

§  1,  2,  3. 
Bicemus,  &c.  An  objection  may  bere  be  started,  namely,  that 
the  good  or  ili  success  of  our  actions  depends  upon  Fortune,  and  not 
men's  assistance;  which,  therefore,  why  should  we  endeavour  to 
procure  ?  To  obviate  this,  he  observes  that  the  most  and  greatest 
of  what  we  cali  fortuitous  accidents  could  never  bave  fallen  out 
without  men's  assistance,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  said  to 
come  from  Fortune  :  such  are  victories,  overthrows,  &c.  (  Cockman, 
ad  loc.) — Infortuna.  For  the  ordinary  genìtÌY  e,  for  tunce. — Prospero 
flatu,  &c.  The  expressions  bere  employed  concerning  fortune  are 
borrowed  from  the  picture  of  a  ship  at  sea.  — Ad  exitiis  optatos.  '  '  To 
the  wished-for  landing-places.  " — Et  cum  refavit,  affligimuì\  '  '  And 
when  it  has  blown  adverse  we  are  dashed  on  the  rocks." 

§4,5. 
Ipsa.     '  '  Immediately  and  of  herself." — Casus.     Supply  s&cum 
conjunctos. — Ruinas.     "  The  falling  of  things.  "     Compare  Heusin- 
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ger:  '■'■  y^dijìciorum  ac  montium.''^ — Ictus.  ScU..  scoì-jnonum,  plialan- 
gionum. — Impetus.  Scil.  elephaìiturn,  leomim,  aproì'um. — Rar'iora. 
Supply  habet. —  Ut  proxlme  trium.  Meaning  the  defeat  of  Pompey 
at  Pharsalia,  of  his  sons  at  Munda  in  Spain,  and  of  Juba  and  Sci- 
pio at  Thapsus  in  Africa,  ali  by  Julius  Ceesar. — Scepe  multoruin. 
"Of  many  others  at  many  different  times."  The  full  form  of  ex- 
pression  would  have  been  scepe  alias  viultorum  alioruvi. — Summi  et 
singularis  viri.  Pompey,  who,  after  his  defeat  at  Pharsalia,  fled  te 
Egypt,  where  he  was  treacherously  murdered. — Invidice.  "  In- 
stances  of  unpopularity." — Fugce.  Equivalent  to  exilia,  but  diflfer- 
ing  from  expidsiones  in  being  self-imposed.  —  Honores,  imperia. 
"  Magistracies,  commands."  —  In  neutram  partem.  "  On  neither 
side,"  i.  e.,  neither  for  good  nor  for  harm. 

§  6,  7,  8. 
QucB  ....  oratio.  "  A  discussion  of  which  points." — Brevior. 
"  Shorter  than  it  ought  to  have  been."  —  Benivokntice  gratia. 
"Through  kind  feeling."  The  same  as  propter  henevolentiam. — 
Honoris.  "To  do  him  honour."  Supply  causa. — Suspidunt. 
"They  admire."  Literally,  "Look  up  to,"  i.  e.,  from  a  lower  po- 
sition,  as  superior  to  theniselves. — Quemque.  Por  et  si  quem. — Et 
bene.  Por  et  quem  bene. — Populares.  "Who  court  the  peoplc." 
Compare  the  explanation  of  Heusinger  :  '■^  Qui  viultitudini  piacere 
volunt,  ejusque  studium  quihuscnnque  artihus  captant.''^ — Largltiones. 
Such  as  Laws  for  the  assignment  of  the  Ager  publicus,  or  Leges 
Agrarice  ;  Laws  for  the  distribution  of  corn,  or  Leges  frumentarice  ; 
Laws  for  the  abolition  of  debts,  or  tabula,  novce  ;  gladiatoria!  shows, 
public  banquets,  &c. 

§  9,  10,  11,  12. 
Illa  quidem.  The  pronoun  is  here  again  redundant.  Compare 
i.,  18,  4. — Ratio.  "Mode  of  proceeding."  —  lis  qui  ea  tenentur. 
"To  those  who  are  influenced  by  it,"  i.  e.,  who  allow  their  favour 
to  be  won  in  this  way.  —  Suhsidiuìn.  "Eesource."  —  lis  rebus. 
"Those  means."  Rebus  has  here,  in  reality,  the  force  of  subsidiis. 
— Dignitatis  prcestantia.  "By  transcendent  worth." — Sibi  id  utile 
futunim.  Namely,  by  the  hope  that  this  their  submission  wiU  turn 
to  their  own  advantage.  Id,  therefore,  is  equivalent  to  subjicere  se 
imperio.  —  Videmus.  Alluding  to  Antony's  hiring  the  services  of 
Caesar's  veterans  and  others  at  this  time.. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

§  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 
Ad  opes  iuendas  ac  tenendas.  "For  supporting  and  retaining  our 
infiuence." — Ennìus.  Probably  in  bis  Thyestes.  —  Quem  metuuni, 
&c.  The  metre  is  Trochaìc  tetrameter  catalectic. — Nuper  est  coy- 
nitum.  Alludìng  to  the  assassination  of  Julius  Ceesar. — Paretque 
cummaxime  itioj'tuo.  That  is,  by  its  adherence  to  Antony  and  oth- 
ers,  who  set  up  for  avengers  of  bis  death,  and  not  only  procured  the 
confirmation  of  bis  decrees  (acta),  but,  under  pretence  of  doing  so, 
brought  about  the  enactment  of  several  pernicious  laws. — Adpestem. 
"Eor  the  destruction  of  an  individuai."  Equivalent  to  ad  perni- 
dem. — Malus  enim  ciistos,  &c.  "For  fear  is  a  poor  guardianato  the 
permanency,  while,  on  the  other  band,  affection  is  a  trustworthy 
one  even  to  the  perpetuity  of  power." 

§  6,  7,  8,  9. 

Teneri.  '  '  Be  held  in  obedience.  "  Equivalent  to  contineri  or  co- 
erceri. — Ita  se  instruunt.  "  So  array  themselves."  Compare  the 
explanation  of  I^usinger:  "  Opìhus^  armis,  shigularis  potentice  prce- 
sidiis.'" — Quamvis  enim,  &c.  "For  however  much  the  laws  may  be 
sunk  in  authority  through  the  power  of  any  one  individuai  ;  how- 
ever much  the  spii'it  of  freedom  may  be  cowed,"  &c. — Emergunt. 
"Eise  to  the  surface  (and  recover  themselves)." — Judiciis  tacitis. 
"By  silent  declarations  of  opinion."  Instances  of  &nchjudicia  may 
be  read  in  Cicero's  epistle  to  Atticus,  xi.,  19.  The  act  of  the  man 
who  wrote  under  Brutus's  bust  '■'■utinam  viveres"  would  be  a.judici- 
nm  tacitum. — De  honore.  "In  relation  to  preferment."  The  allu- 
sion  is  to  a  secret  vote  (vote  by  ballot)  given  in  favour  of  some  indi- 
viduai for  a  public  office  who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  those 
in  power. 

Acriores  autem  morsus,  &c.  '  '  For  the  sting  is  keener  of  freedom 
that  has  been  interrupted  than  of  that  which  has  been  long  retain- 
ed."  The  enthusiasm  of  freedom  operates  more  powerfully  upon 
the  feelings,  when  that  freedom  has  been  suspended  for  a  season, 
than  when  it  has  remained  long  undisturbed,  since  men  only  know 
how  to  prize  a  thìng  rightly  after  having  lost  it.  In  morsus  we 
bave  a  metaphor  taken  from  things  that  occasion  a  painful  feeling 
after  having  been  handled,  as,  for  instance,  the  nettle. 

§  10,  11,  12. 
Ut  ìuetiis  ahsit.     "That  ali  fear  on  the  part  of  others  towards  us 
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be  absent." — In  re  jmhlica.  "In  public  life." — Quid  enim  censemus, 
&c.  In  the  i^hrase  quid  censes  {censemus,  censetis),  when  another 
clause  depends  on  it,  quid  often  serves  merely  to  introduce  the  in- 
terrogation.  Hence,  in  the  present  instance,  the  language  of  the 
text,  quid  enim  censemus,  &c.,  is  the  same  as  quo  enim  cruciatu  cense- 
mus  Dionysium  angi  solitimi  esse?  —  Superiorem  illum,  &c.  "  That 
elder  Dionysius." — Adurehat.     "Used  to  singe." 

§13. 

Alexandrum  Pheroeum.  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherse  in  Thessaly. 
He  married  Thebe,  daugliter  of  Jason,  already  mentioned  in  i., 
30,  12. — Compunctum  notis  Thraciis.  "  Punctured  with  Thracian 
Hiarks."  The  reference  is  to  a  species  of  tattooing  practised  by  the 
Thracians,  as  well  as  by  other  barbarous  nations  of  antiquity.  The 
Thracians  were  employed,  moreover,  as  a  select  guard  by  some  of 
the  Greek  Tvpavvoi,  just  as  the  Swiss  are  in  modem  times. 

§  14,  15,  16,  17. 

Stigmatiam.  "  A  tattooed  one  also."  Stigmatias  is  Greek,  (7Tiy- 
/lartag,  from  oTt'^w,  "to  puncture." — Nec  eum  fefellit.  "Nor  was 
he  mistaken  in  her."  Literally,  "Nor  did  she  deceive  him,"  i.  e., 
did  her  true  character  escape  his  observation. — Pellicatus.  "Of 
an  illicit  connexion." — Ah  ea  ipsa.  She  was  aided,  according  to 
Plutarch,  by  her  brothers,  —  Phalaris.  Tyrant  of  Agrigentum  in 
Sicily,  contemporary  with  Solon.  The  celebrated  controversy  be- 
tween  Bentley  and  Boyle  turned  on  the  authenticity  of  a  volume  of 
letters  which  are  extant  under  his  name.  His  name  is  associated 
with  the  apocryphal  story  of  the  brazen  bull,  said  to  have  been  em- 
ployed by  lijm  as  an  instrument  of  torture,  and  to  which  Cicero 
here  refers  in  the  expression  nobilitata  crudelitas. — Nobilitata.  '  '  Was 
notorious." — Ut  hic  noster.  Alluding  to  Julius  Csesar. —  Univei'sa, 
&c.  He  perished  in  a  popular  outbreak,  having  been  stoned  to 
death  by  his  subjects,  principally  at  the  instigation  of  Zeno  of  Elea. 

Demetriujn.  Demetrius  Poliorcétes,  King  of  Macedonia,  son  of 
Antigonus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals.  Cicero  refers  to  what 
took  place  towards  the  dose  of  his  career. — Leuctricce  calamitatis. 
Eeferring  to  the  defeat  sustained  by  the  Spartans  at  Leuctra  in 
Boeotia,  in  the  memorable  conflict  with  Epaminondas  and  the  The- 
bans,  B.C.  371. 
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CHAPTER  VITI. 

§  1,  2,  3. 
Externa.  "Examples  from  foreign  states." — Verumtamen.  He 
means  that,  notwithstanding  bis  reluctance  to  touch  on  Roman 
themes,  he  will  "stili,  however,"  mention  thus  mudi,  &c. — Benefidis 
tenehatur,  "Was  supported  by  acts  of  gentleness."  This  sentence 
would  bave  been  more  regular  if  the  protasis  quamdiu  ....  tene- 
hatur had  for  its  apodosis  a  sentence  such  as  tamdiu  respublica  stabat. 
But  Cicero,  carried  away  by  bis  feelings  on  this  subject,  while  ex- 
patìating  on  the  great  evils  arising  from  the  altered  course  of  Ro- 
man policy,  has  one  long  protasis,  to  which  there  is  no  apodosis 
until  we  come  to  §  9,  Itaque  vexatis,  &c. — Aut  mites  aut  necessarii. 
That  is,  were  either  characterised  by  leniency,  or  at  least  by  no 
more  rigour  than  was  absolutely  necessary. — Populorum,  nationum. 
The  latter  word  includes  the  former.  For  pojyulus  is  applied  to  a 
collection  of  men  livdng  under  the  same  laws  and  constitution,  natio 
to  a  people  using  the  same  language.  {Heusinger,  ad  he.) — Si  de- 
fendissent.  The  subj  aneti  ve  is  bere  employed  to  denote  an  act  of 
repeated  occurrence,  where  the  Greek  language  would  require  the 
relative  with  the  optative  mood.     (Zumpt,  §  569  ;  Madvig,  §  359.) 

§4,5,6,7. 
Itaque  illud,  &c.  "That,  therefore,  might  bave  been  more  truly 
called  the  patronage  than  the  empire  of  the  world."  Alluding  to 
the  Roman  usage  of  patron  and  client. — Jam  antea.  That  is,  before 
Sulla's  time. —A7nisi?nus.  "We  parted  with  it."  We  let  it  slip 
from  US.  In  Greek,  à^rjKafisv. — Desitum  est  videri.  '  '  There  ceased 
to  appear." — In  ilio.  "In  bis  case,"  i.  e.,  in  the  case  of  Sulla,  who 
was  justified  in  taking  up  arms  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  the  fac- 
tion  of  Marius,  bnt  who  dishonoured  the  cause  by  the  cruel  use 
which  he  made  of  bis  victory.  Compare  Sallust,  Cat.,  xi.  :  ^'-  Post- 
quam  L.  Sulla  ....  honis  initiis  inalos  exitus  habuit.'''' — Hasta  pos- 
ita.  That  is,  when  the  estates  of  the  proscribed  citizens  were  put 
up  to  auction  by  Sulla.  Such  sales  always  took  place  near  a  spear 
stuck  in  the  ground,  and  hence  property  was  said  hastcB  subjici,  sub 
hasta  venire. — PrcRdam  suam.  "His  own  booty."  As  if  bis  con- 
quered  fellow-citizens  had  been  so  many  public  foes. 

§8,9. 
Secutus  est.     "There  followed  one."     Julius  C«sar. — Catisa  im- 
pia.     Cicero's  remarks  upon  the  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey 
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must  always  be  taken  with  a  certain  allowance  for  party  prejudices. 
— Non  singulorum,  &c.  Equivalent  in  effect  to  non  tam  .  .  .  quam. 
"Notsomuch  .  .  .  as." — Uno  calamitatis  jure.  "  In  one  common 
rule  of  destruction."  Jus  is  the  condition  imposed  or  rule  pre- 
scribed  by  tliose  who  are  in  possession  of  power.  Compare  Cic.  prò 
HuU.^  3,  2:  '■'■  Libera  meliore  sunt  jure  quam  seì'va." — Ad  exemplum. 
"As  an  example,"  i.  e.,  serving  to  show  that  the  Eoman  people 
had  forfeited  their  empire,  their  allies  being  thus  trampled  upon  by 
CiEsar. — Portari  in  triumplio  Massiliam.  «Massilia,  now  Marseilks, 
had  dcclared  for  Pompey  and  the  Senate  in  the  civil  war,  and  shut 
its  gates  against  Ceesar  when  marehing  into  Spain.  It  was  there- 
fore  besieged  and  taken  by  him.  In  the  celebration  of  his  trium- 
phus  Gallicus  Cassar  had,  according  to  usage  in  such  cases,  a  model 
of  this  city  borne  in  procession. — Et  ex  ea  urbe  triumphari,  &c.  The 
expression  triumphare  ex  urbe,  gente,  terra,  is  usuai  for  "to  triumph 
over  a  city,"  &c.  ;  but  triumpliare  ex  bello  is  very  unusual,  and  can 
only  mean  "to  triumph  after  a  war."  Some  editors,  therefore, 
throw  out  bellls  from  the  text,  and  supply  gentibus  with  Transalpinis. 
The  MSS.,  however,  are  against  this. 

§  10,  11,  12. 

Jure  igitur  plectimur.  "  Justly,  therefore,  are  we  punished."  As 
in  Greck,  i^iacj-Lyovfxe^a. — Multorum.  As  Sulla,  Clodius,  Fiso,  Ga- 
binius. — A  quo  quidem,  &c.  "From  whom,  indeed,  the  inheritance 
of  his  private  estate  descended  to  but  a  few  ;  that  of  his  arabitious 
views  to  many  profligates. " — JPaucos.  Compare  Suetonius  {Cxs., 
83)  :  "  Tres  instituit  hceredes  sororuvi  nepotes,  C.  Octavium  ex  dodrante 
(three  fourths),  et  L.  Pinarium  et  Q.  Pedium  ex  quadrante  reliquo  (one 
fourth)." — Improbos.     Alluding  to  Antony  in  particular. 

Semen.  "A  seed-plot." — Hastam  illam  cruentam.  He  refers 
(compare  §  7)  to  the  sale  of  the  property  of  the  proscribed  or  of 
those  Avho  had  fallen  in  the  civil  war. — P.  Sidla.  The  nephew  of 
L.  Cornelius  Sulla  the  Dictator,  whom  he  had  alluded  to  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  this  chapter.  The  younger  Sulla  presided  at  the  sale 
of  confiscated  property  in  his  uncle's  time  (B.C.  82),  and  again 
when  Ceesar  was  Dictator  (B.C.  46). — Alter.  Another  Cornelius 
Sulla,  brother  of  the  Dictator,  who  was  a  secretary  in  L.  Sulla's 
Dictatorship  {illa  dictatura),  and  qusestor  in  Csesar's  {hac). 

§  14,  15,  16,  17. 
Parietes.     "The  dwellings.'      Paries  is  the  wall  of  a  house,  bere 
taken  for  the  entire  building. — Extrema  scelera.      "The  last  acts 
of  wickedness,"  i.  e.,  such  as  must  j&nally  consign  them  to  min.— 
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Propositum.  "The  point  proposed  for  consideration." — Quid  de- 
beni  putare  singuli.  "  What  ouglit  private  individiials  to  think  (may 
happen  unto  themselves)." — Quod  cum,  &c.  Observe  that  quod  is 
here  the  nominative  of  the  pronoun,  and  that  benivolentice  vini  esse 
is  epexegetical  to  it. —  Ut  disseramus.  '  '  That  we  discuss.  "  Dissero 
is  frequently  used  of  arguing  connectedly  on  a  subject. 

§18. 
Ad  cujusque  vitam,  &e.  .  "It  is  to  be  adapted  to  each  man's  set- 
tled  pian  of  life."  Vìtaìn  institutam  is  the  same  as  vitcz  rationem. 
It  depends  on  the  difFerent  purpose  of  life  which  each  individuai 
pursues,  whether  it  be  necessary  for  him  to  be  beloved  by  many  or 
by  few.  —  Certuni.  "Taken  for  granted."  Literally,  "fixed"  or 
"  determined." — Hcec  enim  est,  &c.  "For  this  is  the  only  thing  in 
which  there  is  decidedly  no  great  difference  between  men  of  the 
highest  rank  and  ordinary  men."  A  circumlocutory  expression  for 
hac  una  re  non  multum  differt.  The  more  usuai  phraseology  would 
have  been,  Hcbc  mia  res  est  in  qua,  &c.  On  the  construction  est  ut, 
consult  Zumpt,  §  752.  H(kc  res  refers  to  what  was  said  in  the  sen- 
tence  before  on  the  necessity  of  gaining  the  affection  and  esteem  of 
men.  It  is  put  first  in  the  sentence  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. — 
Comparanda  propemodum.  "  To  be  procured  alraost  in  an  equal  de- 
gree,"  i.  e.,  is  almost  equally  indispensable  to. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

§  1,  2,  3. 
Lcelius.  The  treatise  De  Amicitia. — Libi'i.  They  are  both  lost. 
■ — Attingamus.  "Let  us  touch  on  the  subject." — Constat  ex  tribus 
his.  "Is  made  up  of  these  three  ingi'edients."  Literally,  "  Con- 
sists  of,"  &c. — Sijidem  habet.  "If  they  place  confidence  in  us." — 
Hoìiore.  "Of  preferment." — Simplidter.  "Plainly."  The  Greek 
àiiK&Q. — Sed  est  alius  quidam  aditus.  This  he  explains  in  §  5,  from 
Vehementer  autem. — Tanquam  injhere.  "To  insinuate  ourselves,  as 
it  were." 

§  4,  5,  6. 
De  illis  tribus.  Mentioned  above  in  §  2. — Benivolentice  prcecepta. 
".The  rules  about  (obtaining)  the  good  will  (of  others)."  Benivo- 
lentice is  the  objective  genitive. —  Capitur.  "Is  secured." — Vohn- 
tate.  '  '  Intent.  " — Res.  '  '  The  means  (for  cariying  it  out).  " — Ipsa 
fama  et  opinione^  &c.     "By  the  mere  character  and  a  reputatioa 
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for,"  &c.  By  opinio  is  liere  meant  the  opinion  of  others  respecting 
US.  So  cxistimatio  is  that  which  men  think  of  us,  i.  e.,  character. 
— Maximeque  quasi perlucet^  &c.  "And  is  chiefly  resplendent,  as  it 
were,  through  tlie  medium  of  those  virtues,"  &c. 

§  7,  8,  9. 
Gravissimce.  "The  most  powerful." — Fides  autem  ut  habeatur, 
&c.  "That  confidence,  however,  may  bc  reposed  in  us,  can  be 
brought  about  by  two  qualifìcations."  These  two  qualifications  ave 
Justice  and  Wisdom.  —  Nain  et.  The  et  bere  corresponds  to  the 
autem  in  justis  autem  etjìdis. — Cian  res  agatur.  "  When  the  matter 
is  in  band,"  i.  e.,  when  the  period  for  action  has  arrived. — Expe- 
dire  rem.  "  To  disembarrass  the  affair  (of  every  difficulty)." — Ex 
tempore.  "  According  to  the  emergency."  In  accordance  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  occasion  that  presents  itself. — 
Homines.      "The  bulk  ofmankind." 

§  11,  12,  13. 
Ad  fidem  fadendam.  "For  producing  confidence."  —  Betracta 
opinione  prohitatis.  "  Wlien  our  opinion  of  a  man's  probity  is  taken 
away,"  i.  e.,  Avhen  we  bave  no  opinion  of  a  man's  probity.  Or,  in 
other  words,  unless  a  man  has  a  character  for  high  principle. —  Vi- 
rixim.     Governed  by  quantum. 


CHAPTER  X. 

§  1,  2,  3,  4. 
Sit  admiratus.  "May  perchance  wonder." — A  meque  ij^so,  &c. 
Consult  Tusc.  Disp.,  iii.,  8,  17;  iv.,  11,  24;  Be  Fin.,  v.,  23,  67; 
Acad.,  i.,  10,  38. — Alia  est  illa,  &c.  "That  nicety  of  exj)ression 
(which  we  employ),  when  abstract  truth  is  accurately  investigated  in 
the  course  of  disputation,  is  one  thing,  but  quite  another  when  our 
language  is  entirely  adapted  to  popular  opinion.  "  Observe  the  force 
of  veritas  ipsa,  '  '  truth  in  itself,  "  without  reference  to  any  external 
influence. — Limatur.  A  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  removal  of 
superfluities  hjjlling,  polishing,  &c. — Bonos  viros.  These  two  terms 
are  to  be  closely  united,  and  form  one  combined  idea.  Vir  bonus, 
in  fact,  is  the  strict  Roman  expression  for  the  justus  of  the  philoso- 
phers. — Popularibus  enivi,  &c.  "For  we  must  work  with  popular 
terms,"  i.  e.,  we  must  employ  words  in  their  popular  and  ordinaiy 
sense. 
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§  5,  6,  7,  8. 
QucB  pertinerenf.  "  Whìch  pertainecl  (as  we  said)."  Some  reati 
pertinent. —  Cmn  admiratione  hominum.  Because  a  person  may  be 
preferred  to  honour  by  less  worthy  means,  or  from  less  worthy  mo- 
tives,  as  by  private  interest  or  for  want  of  a  better  candidate. 
Therefore  he  should  be  an  object  of  general  admiration. —  Commu- 
niter.  "In  common."  Opposed  to  separatim,  "specially." — Sns- 
piciunt.  "They  look  tip  to  with  reverence." — Despidunt  autem  et 
contemnunt.  "They  look  down  upon,  however,  and  regard.  as  of 
little  worth."  Despicere  is  properly  to  see  an  object  as  below  ns  or 
beneath  us,  and  is  opposed  to  suspicere,  which  strictly  means  to  see 
an  object  as  superior  to  us  or  above  us.  Contemnere  points  more  to 
the  feeling  or  emotion  that  is  engendered,  and  is  equivalent  in  ef- 
fect  io  parvi  ducere. 

§  9,  10. 
Contemnunt  quidem  neutiquam.  Because  they  regard  them  as  more 
or  less  mischievous,  and  likely  to  do  harm  unless  watched. — Nec 
sibi,  nec  alteri.  '  '  Who  are  no  good  either  to  themselves  or  to  an- 
other."  Supply  prosunt.  The  verb  is  often  omitted  in  proverbiai 
expressions.  It  is  customary  in  ali  languages  to  indicate  well- 
known  sentences  by  only  a  few  words,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  hearer 
or  reader  to  supply  the  rest.  (Zumpt,  §  759.) — Admiratione  affici- 
untur.  "Are  visited  with  admiration."  So  Jionore,  laude,  prcemiio 
affici. 

§11. 
Majoris  partis.  "  Of  the  greater  part  of  mankind." — Dolorum 
faces.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Heusinger:  ^^  Cum  dolores, 
qtiasi  Furice,  faces  intentante — Cum  aliqua  Ms,  &c.  An  irregular 
change  of  construction,  by  which  ii,  which  is  understood.  as  the  an- 
tecedent  of  qui,  becomes  the  nominative  absolute. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

§  1,  2,  3. 
Hcec  animi  despicientia.  "This  superiority  of  soul."  Literally, 
"This  looking  down  upon  (the  mere  good  and  evil  things  of  life)  on 
the  part  of  the  soul." — Admirabilitatem  magnam/acit.  "  Gives  rise 
to  great  admiration  of  its  possessor."  Admirabilitas  is  properly  the 
quality  exciting  admiration. —  Viri  boni  oppellantur.     "Good  men 
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are  so  called."  Compare  x.,  §  3. — Mirifica  quondam.  "  Something 
marvellous.  "  The  common  text  inserts  res.  —  Timet.  That  is,  and 
neglects  duty  in  consequence  of  this  fear. — Igni  spectatum.  "  Tried 
by  the  fire."  A  metaphor  borrowed  apparently  from  Plato  :  wairtp 
Xpv<ròv  TTvpl  (SaaaviKóixevov. 

§  4,  5,  6. 
Qtim  proposita  sunt  ad  gloriam.  "  Which  were  set  forth  by  me  as 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  glory." — Confidi.  "Produces." — 
Omnis  ratio  atqiie  institutio  vitce.  "Every  mode  and  settled  purpose 
of  life,"  i.  e.,  every  kind  of  life,  every  kind  of  purpose  or  object  in 
life. —  Ut  habeat.  Supply  ho7no,  implied  in  hominum. — Nisi  speciein 
prce  te,  &c.  "  Unless  you  are  looked  upon  as  an  houest  man," 
i.  e.,  unless  yom'  life  and  actions  openly  show  that  you  are  influ- 
enced  by  virtuous  principles. —  Opinio.  "The  reputation." — Injus- 
iiqne  habehuntur,  «fcc.  The  solitary  man  and  the  man  who  lives  a 
retired  life,  if  they  should  not  possess  justice,  but  be  regarded  as 
unjust,  will  have  no  safeguards  to  protect  them,  and  so  be  exposed 
to  a  variety  of  wrongs.  The  common  text  has  injusti  habebuntur, 
which  makes  an  awkward  asyndeton.  Bonnell,  whom  we  have  fol- 
lowed,  reads  injtistiqiie,  from  one  of  the  MSS.  Unger  encloses  in- 
justi habebuntur  in  brackets  as  a  marginai  gloss  to  eam  non  habebunt. 

§  7,  8,  9. 
Contrahendisque  negotiis  implicantur.  "And  are  involved  in 
business  transactions."  —  Qui  maleficio,  &c.  Eobbers,  murderers, 
thieves,  &c. —  UUa.  "With  the  force  of  aliqua. — Is  sibi  ne  in  latroci- 
nio, &c.  He  is  turned  out  of  the  gang. — Interfidatur.  Zumpt  calls 
this  and  relinquatur,  farther  on,  '■^  conjunctivus  in  ficto  exemplo."  It 
resembles  rather  our  own  form  of  expression,  "  Stands  a  chance  of 
being  either  murdered  by  his  fellows  or  deserted." 

§11. 
Bardylis.  An  Illyrian  chieftain  (called  by  Cicero  latro^  carried 
on  frequent  wars  with  the  Macedonians,  but  was  at  length  defeated 
and  slain  in  battio  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(B.C.  359). — Theopompum.  Theopompus  the  historian,  a  native  of 
the  island  of  Chios,  and  pupil  of  Isocrates.  Only  fragments  of  his 
writings  remain. —  Viriathus.  A  celebrated  Lusitanian  chieftain, 
regarded  by  the  Eomans  as  a  robber,  but  who  would  be  called  in 
Spain  at  the  present  day  a  guerfilla  chief.  For  several  successive 
years  he  defeated  one  Eoman  army  after  another.  He  was  fìnally 
taken  off  by  assassination.  — C  Lceliiis.     The  friend  of  Scipio  Afri- 
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canus  the  younger.  He  was  Prsetor  B.C.  145. — Usurpatur.  For 
vocari  solet. — Ut  facile  hellum  reliquis  traderet.  This  is  altogether 
incorrect.  Viriathus  contiuued  as  powerful  and  successful  as  ever, 
and  was  only  removed  at  length  by  assassination,  having  been  mur- 
dered  by  three  of  bis  friends,  Avhom  Ctepio.  the  Roman  command- 
er,  had  bribed  for  the  purpose. — In  constituta  re  ptcblica.  "  In  a 
settled  government." 


CH AFTER  XII. 

§  1,  2,  3. 
Apiid  Medos.  He  alludes  to  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  (ì., 
96,  seqq.)  of  the  mode  in  which  Deioces  became  King  of  the  Medes. 
Fruendce.  Compare  i.,  8,  1. — Bene  vwrati.  "Men  of  good  princi- 
ples." — Confugiehant  ad.  "They  used  to  go  for  refuge  to." — Cam 
proliiheret,  &c.  The  verb  bere  has  the  force  of  "shielding"  or 
"defending."  The  more  usuai  construction,  however,  would  bave 
been  quum  prohiheret  ìnjuriam  a  temdoribus,  in  the  sense  of  '  '  ward- 
ing  off." — JEqidtate.  "  An  equitable  system  of  government." — Ret- 
inebat.  In  the  sense  olì  officio  continebat. — Jus  ceqnabik.  "Equal- 
ity  of  rights.  " 

§  4,  5,  6,  7. 
Cimi  id  minus  contingeret.  "When  it  failed  them." — Adjuncto 
vero,  &c.  "If  it  were  added,  however,  unto  this,  that  the  same 
individuai  were  also  deemed  wise,"  &c.,  i.  e.,  if,  in  addition,  they 
were  thought  wise. — His  aucioribus.  "  With  such  men  as  these  as 
the  originators,"  i.  e.,  under  the  guidance  of  these;  under  their 
government. —  Ctim  ipsa per  sese.  "Both  of  itself  alone,"  i.  e.,  for 
its  own  sake,  without  any  expectation  of  advantage. — Sed  ut  pecu- 
nice  non  qucerendce,  &c.  "But  as  there  is  a  system  of  not  only  ac- 
quiring  money,  but  also  of  investing  it,  in  order  that  it  may  supply 
ever-recurring  expenses,"  &c.  Collocare pecuniam  is  "to  put  money 
cut  at  interest,"  "to  invest."  Hence  collocare  is  used  with  other 
words,  such  as  gratiam,  honorem,  viunus,  in  the  sense  of  "to  be- 
stow,"  sìmilarly  to  the  Greek  KaraOéaBai,  which  is  properly  used  of 
depositing  money;  and  hence,  with  sudi  "svords  as  x^|0'^>  of  "con- 
ferring,"  "bestowing,"  &c.  Collocanda,  farther  on,  means  "to  be 
maintained." — Ratione.     "In  a  rational  manner." 

§  8,  9,  10. 
PrcEclare  Socrates.     See  Xen.,  Mern,,  ii  ,  5.  39.  —  Proxìmam  et 
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quasi  compendiariam.  "The  nearest,  and,  as  it  were,  a  short  cut." 
Vìa  compendiaria  is  "a  short  road,"  "a  short  cut  to."  The  sub- 
stantive  compendium,  from  con  and  pendo,  means  properly  "  an 
abridgment  or  saving  of  expense."  —  Simulatione.  "By  assump- 
tion." — Fido.  "Madeup." — Radìces  agii.  "Takes  deep  root." 
More  literally,  "  Strikes  root." — Propagatur.  "Spreads  itself." 
Taken  in  a  middle  sense. 

§  11,  12. 
In  tdramque  partem.  "  On  both  sides." — Tiherìus  Gracchus,  Puh- 
liì  Jìlius.  The  father  of  the  two  Gracchi,  Tiberius  and  Caius. 
After  being  twice  consul  (B.C.  177  and  163),  he  enjoyed  two  tri- 
umphs,  and  was  elected  censor  and  created  augur.  He  was  him- 
self  son-in-law  to  the  elder  Africanus,  whose  daughter  Cornelia  he 
married,  and  father-in-law  to  the  younger.  —  Numerum  ohtinent. 
"Have  tlieir  place  among,"  i.  e.,  rank  among.  Numerus  has  bere 
the  force  oi  locus.  Compare  Heusinger,  ad  Corn.  Nep.,  Vit.  Ppam., 
e.  7,  pr. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

§  h  2,  3. 
Liby-o  superiore.  From  chapter  vii.  to  xviii.  Observe  the  eni- 
ployment  of  the  preposition  in  the  text.  In  libro  means  "in  pavt 
of  the  hook,"  whereas  libro  without  in  Avould  mean  that  the  whole 
book  had  been  taken  up  with  the  subject. — Sed.  After  the  digres- 
sion  introduced  by  quanquam  in  §  8  of  the  previous  chapter. — Pisi  in 
eo  ipso,  &c.  "Although,  in  bringing  about  this  very  result,  the 
most  effectual  pian  is." — Causani  celebritatis  et  noviinis.  "A  title  to 
celebrity  and  a  (distinguished)  name,"  i.  e.,  a  title  to  a  celebrated 
name.  Heusinger  gives  causavi  bere  a  difFerent  force,  and  explains 
the  clause  as  foUows  :  '•'■  Incitamenta  et  stimulos  inclar escendi.''''  But 
this  does  not  seem  to  harmonise  Avith  what  immediately  follows. — 
In  eum  inquiritur.  "  Enquiries  are  made  into  bis  case."  The  more 
usuai  form  of  expression  would  be  in  eo,  "in  bis  case." 

§  4,  5,  6. 
Humiliiatem.  "Lowly  rank." — In  hominum  ignoratione  versatur. 
"Is  passed  unknown  to  men."  Hominum  is  the  objective  genitive. 
— Pt  ad  ea  rectis  studiis  contendere.  "And  to  strive  after  them  with 
unswerving  zeal."  Rectis  means  properly  "  straightforward.  " — In 
qua  midti,  &c.     "  In  the  case  of  which  many  stood  forth  conspìcttous 
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among  our  forefathers.  "  With  in  qxm  supply  mentally  gloria. — Id 
hellum.'  The  civil  war  between  Csesar  and  Pompey. — Alleila  pars. 
Ceesar's  party,  of  whose  causa  impia  he  has  spoken  in  chapters  vii. 
and  viii. — Altera.     That  of  Pompey. 

§  7,  8,  9. 
Alce  alteri.  "  Over  the  cavahy  of  one  wing."  In  each  wing  of  a 
Eoman  legion  there  was  one  squadron  of  cavalry  {ala)  consisting  of 
auxiliaries,  and  commanded  by  a  Roman  eques.  Alter-i  means  bere 
one  of  the  two  aloe,  in  each  legion.  Alter  simply  signifies  "one  of 
two."  But  it  more  usually  occurs  in  the  sense  of  "  the  other,"  "the 
second  of  the  two." — Pariter  cura  republica  cecidit.  That  is,  at  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia. — Hcec  oratio.  "  This  discourse." — De  genere 
toto.  "  The  general  subject  of  glory  attainable  in  war." — Graviores. 
The  common  text  has  gratiores,  which  is  less  forcible. 

§  10,  11,  12. 
Prima  commendatio.  Supply  adolescenti.  — In  optimam  partem. 
"  Most  advantageously. "  More  literally,  "  On  the  best  side." — Ad 
claros  et  sapientes  viros.  Compare  i.,  34,  2. — Si /requentes  sunt. 
"If  they  are  frequent  in  their  intercourse."  Equivalent  to  si  soepe 
conversantur. — P.  Rutilii.  P.  Ratilius  Rufus,  a  pupil  of  Panastius 
in  philosophy,  and  of  P.  Mucius,  the  pontifex,  in  law.  He  was 
consul  B.C.  105,  with  Manlius,  and  afterwards  served  as  legatus  to 
Q.  Mucius,  when  proconsul  in  Asia.  While  acting  in  this  latter 
capacity  he  displayed  so  mudi  honesty  and  firmness  in  repressing 
the  extortions  of  the  publicani,  that  he  became  an  object  of  fear  and 
hatred  to  the  whole  body.  Accordingly,  on  bis  return  to  Rome,  he 
was  impeached  of  malversation  {de  repetundis),  found  guilty,  and 
compelled  to  withdraw  into  banishment. — Ad  opinionem  et  innocenti^. 
"To  a  reputation  for  both  integrity." — P.  Mudi  domus.  His  fre- 
quenting  the  abode  of  this  individuai. 

§13. 

Nam  L.  quidem  Crassus,  &c.  The  general  idea  is  :  For  as  to 
Crassus,  indeed,  he  was  independent  of  extrinsic  aid,  &c.  A  com- 
mon use  of  ìiam.  Cicero  alludes  to  Crassus,  the  celebratcd  orator, 
who,  when  only  twenty-one  years  of  age  (admodum  adolescens),  at- 
tracted  great  notice  by  his  accusation  of  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  who,  to 
escape  condemnation,  poisoned  himself  with  cantharides. — Gloriosa. 
"Celebratcd." — Qui  exercenttir.  "  They  who  exercise  themselves 
in  declaiming,"  i.  e.,  practìse  declaiming  in  private  as  an  exercise 
for  speaking  in  public.  -—  Ut  de  Demosthene  aecepimus.     From  the 
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position  of  these  words,  they  can  only  refer  to  the  early  and  ardu- 
ous  efforts  of  Demosthenes  in  counteracting  the  physicaj  defects 
under  which  he  laboured  in  his  yoiith.  Several  eminent  scholars, 
however,  and  among  them  Ruhnken  and  Wyttenbach,  think  that 
they  should  be  put  after  ea  celate,  and  are  intended  to  allude  to  the 
early  and  successful  prosecution  of  his  guardians  by  Demosthenes 
immediately  after  becoming  of  age. — MeditarL  Consult  note  on  i., 
40,  9. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
§  1,  2,  3. 
Cum  duplex  ratio  sii  orationis.  "  As  there  are  two  methods  of 
speaking."  Compare  i.,  37,  1. — Ad  gloriam.  "  For  attaining 
unto  fame." — Philippi.  That  of  Philip  of  Macedon  to  his  son 
Alexander  the  Great. — Aniipatri.  Antipater  was  one  of  Alexan- 
der's  generals,  left  governor  of  Macedonia  by  Alexander.  He  was 
the  father  of  Cassander. — Antigoni.  Antigonus  was  one  of  Alexan- 
der's  successors,  and  ruler  of  Asia.  He  had  two  sons,  Demetrius, 
surnamed  Poliorcetes,  and  Philippus,  bere  mentioned,  of  whom  lit- 
tle is  known. — Oratione  benigna.  "  By  a  kind  manner  of  speaking." 
— Blande  appellando.  '*By  addressing  them  in  a  winning  way," 
i.  e.,  by  a  winning  address. — Universam  excitat.  "  Arouses  them  to 
a  man,"  i.  e.,  carries  away  a  whole  assembly  at  once. 

§  4,  5,  6,  7. 
Intelligere.  Referring  to  copiose  sapienterque  dicentis,  and  not, 
as  Beier  supposes,  to  qui  audiunt,  in  which  latter  case  sese  would 
bave  to  be  supplied. — Adniirabilius.  "  More  calculated  to  excite 
wonder." — Et  apud  judices,  &c.  He  refers  to  the  three  kinds  of 
cratory,  Judicial,  Demonstrative,  and  Deliberative.  Compare  i., 
37. — Quorum  ratio  duplex.  **The  nature  of  these  is  twofold,  for  it 
consists  of  accusation  and  of  defence." — P7-ohata  est.  As,  for  in- 
stance,  in  the  case  of  some  great  public  oflFender. 

§8,9. 
M.  Antonius.  The  orator,  and  grandfather  of  the  triumvìr.  He 
accused  Cn.  Garbo,  the  consul,  who  was'defeated  by  the  Cimbri 
near  Norcia.  —  P.  Sulpidi.  His  cognomen  was  Rufus.  He  im- 
peached  C.  Junius  Norbanus,  B.C.  94,  for  having,  when  tribune, 
the  year  before,  created  a  politicai  disturbance.  Norbanus  was  de- 
fended  by  the  orator  Antonius.  Sulpicius  was  a  partisan  of  Mari- 
L 
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US. — Illustravit.  "  Shed  lustre  upon." — Sediiiomm  et  inutilem  civem. 
"A  factious  and  worthless  citizen."  —  Duo  Luculli.  Marcus  and 
Lucius.  They  accused  Servilius,  the  augur,  of  embezzlement,  to 
avenge  their  father,  who  had  been  convicted  of  extortion  by  Servi- 
lius. L.  Lucullus  is  referred  to,  i.,  39.  Marcus  was  consui  B.C. 
73,  one  year  after  his  brother. — Nos  prò  Siculis.  In  the  prosecu- 
tion  of  Verres,  B.C.  70. — Pro  Sardis  in  Albucìo.  This  appears  to 
be  the  true  reading.  In  Albucio  is  "in  the  case  of  Albucius."  Ju- 
lius Caesar  Strabo  accused  Albucius  for  his  misconduct  as  pro-pras- 
tor  in  Sardinia.  He  is  referred  ta in  i.,  30.  Cicero  alludes  to  this 
case  in  the  Verrine  Orations. — M\  Aquillio.  Manius  Aquillius  was 
the  colleague  of  Marius  in  his  fifth  consulship,  B.C.  101.  He  had 
obtained  an  ovation  for  his  success  in  quelling  an  insurrection  of 
slaves  in  Sicily,  B.C.  99,  but  was  the  next  year  impeached  for  brib- 
ery  by  L.  Fufius  Calenus. 

§  10,  11. 

Seìnel  igitur.  "For  once,  therefore,  it  may  be  done."  Supply 
faciendum  sii.  The  same  as  semel  igitur  accusatio  suscipienda  sit. — 
Mei  publicce  tribuni  hoc  muneris.  "Let  him  bestow  this  piece  of 
service  upon  the  republic,"  i.  e.,  let  him  not  perform  this  piece  of 
seiTÌce  except  for  the  sake  of  his  country. — Modus.  "A  mean." 
"A  limit." — Periculum  capitis  in/erre  multis.  "To  prefer  a  capital 
charge  against  many."  Caput  signifies  not  merely  "life,"  but  also 
*'civil  status,"  as  in  the  expression  capitis  minor  {aTifxog),  capitis 
deminutio  (àTtfiia)^  "civil  degradation.  "  Hence  judidum.  capitis  is 
not  only  "  a  capital  trial"  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  but  any  trial 
which  afFects  a  man's  standing  as  a  citizen,  and  in  which  condem- 
nation  is  attended  by  loss  of  privileges  in  the  state. 

§  12,  13. 
Ipsi.  "To  the  accuser  himself  personally."  Id  refers  to  the 
woxàs  periculum  capitis  in/erre,  of  which  committere  ut  accusator  nomi- 
nere  is  epexegetical. — Committere  ut  nominere.  "To  allow  yourself 
to  be  called." — Contigit.  Contingo  is  here  used  of  an  unfortunate 
event,  as  in  xix.,  §  5.  This  use  of  the  word  is  not  the  ordinary 
one. — M.  Bruto.  The  son  of  M.  Junius,  born  about  B.C.  150.  He 
was  a  great  enemy  of  L.  Crassus.  He  refused  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  public  offices,  but  made  it  his  profession  to  accuse  others. 
Compare  Cic.  de  Orat.,  ii.,  55. — Judido  capitis  arcessas.  The  same 
as  periculum  capitis  inferas. 
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§  15,  16,  18,  19. 
Nec  tamen,  &c.  "Nor  yet,  as  on  the  one  hand  we  must  avoid 
doing  this,  so  in  like  manner,  on  the  other,  must  we  regard  it  as  a 
matter  for  scrupulousness  to  defend  a  criminal,  provided  only  he  be 
not  depraved  and  wicked,"  i.  e.,  so,  in  like  manner,  we  must  not 
be  so  scrupulous  as  not  to  defend,  &c.  Non  hahendum  est  religioni 
means  "we  are  not  to  hold  it  a  matter  of  scrupulousness,"  i.  e.,  to 
have  scruples  about  doing  a  thing. — Fert.  "Prompts." — Veri 
simile.  "The  probable." — Minus  verum.  "Not  entirely  true." — 
Urgeri.  "Pressed  hard." — Adolescentes.  Cicero  was  then  only 
twenty-six  years  old . — Extat.     '  '  Is  published,  " 


CHAPTER  XV. 
§  1,  2,  3. 
Ratio.  "The  nature." — Opera.  "By  personal  assistance." — 
Lautior  ac  splendìdior.  "Is  nicer  and  more  honourable."  Lautus 
is  a  contraction  of  lavatus,  and  properly  means  "washed,"  "pure." 
—  Utì-oque.  We  might  have  expected  tttraqtie,  as  it  refers  to  opera 
and  pecunia.  But  neuters  referring  to  several  preceding  substan- 
tives  not  in  the  neuter  are  not  uncommon.  —  Gratificandi.  "  To 
oblige."  With  the  force  of  g ratificar i. — Altera  ex  arca,  &c.  "The 
one  is  takeu  from  the  cofFer,  the  other  emanates  from  virtue,"  i.  e., 
the  one  is  a  draught  on  our  purse,  the  other  on  our  virtue.  Observe 
the  zeugma  in  depromitur.  —  Qua  quo  in  plures,  &c.  "And  the 
more  you  may  have  exercised  it  upon,  the  less  will  you  be  able  to 
exercise  it  on  many,"  i.  e.,  the  very  activity  of  its  exercise  proves 
fatai  to  it. 

§  4,  5,  6,  7. 
Virtute  et  industria.  "  By  their  virtue  and  their  talents." — Para- 
tiores.  * '  More  ready.  ' ' — Prceclare  accusai.  '  '  Admirably  reproves.  " 
— QucB  te,  ìnalum,  &c.  "Piagne  take  it!  he  says,  what  considera- 
tion  led  you  to  entertain  such  a  hope  as  that  ?  as  to  think  that, "  i.  e., 
what  the  piagne  made  you  ever  entertain?  &c.  Malum  is  here  an 
exclamation  of  indignant  surprise. — An  tu  id agis,  &c.  "Are  you 
striving  to  bring  this  about,  that  the  Macedonians  shall  expect?" 
&c.,  i.  e.,  is  it  your  object  to  make  them  regard  you  as,  &c. — Min- 
istrum  et  prcsbitorem.  "Their  servant  and  puiTeyor." — Corrupte- 
lam.     '  '  A  source  of  corruption-  " 
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§  8,  9,  10. 

Hoc  illejilio.  Supply  jorcEcepiV. — Et  latius  pateat.  "And  has  a 
■svider  scope,"  i.  e.,  is  capable  of  a  wider  application. — Nonnunquam 
tamen,  &c.  The  general  idea  is  this  :  Notwitlistanding  what  I  have 
just  said  about  personal  assistance  being  better  than  pecuniary,  we 
must  nevertheless  show  bounty  sometimes  by  giving  money,  but  we 
must  do  this  {diligenter)  with  discrimination  (or  with  care),  and  to 
deserving  persons  also  {idoneis)  when  they  require  our  assistance. — 
Multi  enim  patrimonia  effuderunt.  Heusinger  quotes  the  instances 
of  Milo,  Curio,  and  Cassar. 

§  12,  13,  14,  15. 
Studia.  "Zealous  feeling."  —  Modus  adhibeatur,  &c.  "Let  a 
limit  be  observed,  and  let  this  be  referred  to  our  means,"  i.  e.,  be 
determined  by  them.  Let  our  resources  be  the  measure  of  our 
bounty. — Fundum  non  habere.  "Has  no  bottom."  An  allusion  to 
the  fable  of  the  Danaides,  who  were  continually  employed  in  pour- 
ing  water  into  a  perforated  cask.  —  Qui  consuerunt.  "They  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  receive."     Supply  accipere. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
§  1,  2,  3. 

Largorum,  "  Of  men  who  give  largely." — Epulis.  "By  public 
banquets."  Such  as  were  given  to  the  Senate  in  the  Capitol,  and 
to  the  people  in  the  Forum. — Viscerationihus.  "  Distributions  of 
flesh,"  ì.  e.,  of  flesh  raw  or  cooked,  among  the  people.  After  the 
funeral  of  great  men  there  was,  in  addition  to  the  feast  for  the 
friends  of  the  deceased,  a  distribution  of  this  kind  to  the  people. — 
Gladiatorum  munerihus.  "  Shows  of  gladiators.  "  These  were  ex- 
hibited  in  the  amphitheatre. — Ludorum.  Games,  especially  plays, 
tragedies,  comedies,  and  mimes.  —  Venationum,  "Wild-beast 
hunts." — ^s  alienum  suscipiunt,  &c.  "Take  upon  themselves  the 
debts  of  friends." — Collocatione.  "The  giving  in  marriage,"  i.  e., 
aiding  their  friends  in  establishing  their  daughters. 

§  4,  5,  6. 

Theophrasto.     Compare  i.,  1,  6.     Theophrastus,  as  we  learn  also 

from  Diogenes  Laertius  (v.,  47),  wrote  a  treatise  Tripl  irXovrov,  now 

lost. — Illud.     "The  following." — Est  multus.     "He  is  diffuse." — 

Taliumque  sumptuum,  &c.     *  '  And  he  regards  the  means  of  indulg- 
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ing  in  such  expenses  as  the  true  advantage  arising  from  riches." — 
Ille  fructus  liheralitatis .  "That  enjoyment  of  liberality." — Aristo. 
Ali  the  MSS.  read  Aristoteles.  But  as  the  sentiments  here  quoted 
do  not  appear  in  Aristo tle's  works,  and  do  not  agree  with  those 
which  we  fìnd  delivered  by  him  in  the  Eth.  Nicom.,  iv.,  1,  2,  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  Aristo  of  Ceos  is  the  philosopher  referred  to, 
of  whom  Plutarch  says  {Vit.  Cat.  M.,  18):  o  kuI  fxakiarà  (pam  rov 
^ikócrocpov  'ApioTMva  ^avfidZuv,  ori  Tovg  rà  TrkpiTra  KiKktìjxkvovQ  ^làX- 
\ov  ìfyovvrai  fiaKapiovg  ri  tovq  tòjv  àvayKaiojv  Kaì  ;^pj/(Tijuwj/  àrropovv- 
Tag. — Admirevìur.  Not  "admire,"  but  "  wonder  at."  Observe  the 
force  of  the  subjunctive  here  with  qui,  as  assigning  a  reason  or 
cause. 

§7,8. 
Emere  aquce,  &c.  "To  buy  a  sextarius  of  water  for  a  mina." 
The  sextarius,  as  a  liquid  measure,  was  the  sixth  part  of  a  congius, 
or  rather  more  than  a  pint.  The  mina  was  not  a  coin,  but  a  sum, 
equal  in  our  currency  to  seventeen  dollars  sixty-one  cents  six  mills. 
—  Videri.  The  infinitives  videri,  mirari,  dare,  mirari,  depend  on  ait 
imderstood  after  at  li,  which  is  attracted  into  the  same  case  with 
the  relative,  whereas  we  should  haA'e  expected  eos. — Veniaìu  necessi- 
tati dare.  "  They  extend  an  excuse  to  the  necessity  of  the  case," 
i.  e,,  they  excuse  the  act  from  its  necessity. — Immanibus  jacturis. 
"Enormous  sacrifices." — Cum prcesertim,  &c.  "(And  he  censures 
us),  especially,  since  neither  is  relief  afforded  to  necessity  (by  means 
of  these),  nor,"  &c.  This  clause  must  be  referred  back  to  reprehen- 
dit,  at  the  commencement  of  §  7,  and  does  not  belong  to  nihil  nos 
magnopere  mirari,  immediately  preceding, — Eaqtie  a  levissimo  quoque. 
"And  arises  from  the  most  frivolous  characters,"  i.  e.,  is  felt  by 
them  alone. — In  quo  ipso.     For  in  qua  re  ipsa. 

§  9,  10,  11,  12. 
Coìligit.  -'Does  he  come  to  the  following  conclusion."  Colligo 
is  "to  collect"  from  arguments,  "to  conclude,"  "to  infer." — In- 
veterasse. "  It  had  become  a  fìxed  custom," — Etjam  honis  tempori- 
bus. "Even  in  the  gòod  old  times,"  i.  e.,  before  the  decay  of  pub- 
lic morals.  Jam  has  properly  the  force  here  of  "so  far  back  as," 
or  '  '  already.  " — Splendor  cedilitatum.  '  '  Magnificence  in  their  sedile- 
ships."  That  is,  in  the  games  with  Avhich  they  entertained  the 
people  during  their  sedileships.  This  was  considered  to  favour  their 
advances  to  other  offices. — Ah  opiimis  viris.  "  On  the  part  of  the 
best  of  men." — P.  Crassus.  Father  of  the  triumvir.  He  was  con- 
sul  B.C.  97. — L.  Crassus.     The  celebrated  orator,  already  mention- 
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ed,  chap.  xiii. — Q.  Mudo.  Scsevola  the  pontifex.  Compare  i.,  32, 
§  4.  The  profuse  display  which  attended  the  sedileships  of  Crassus, 
Scaevola,  and  Claudius,  is  mentioned  in  the  Verrine  Orations,  iv., 
59,  133. 

C.  Claudius.  With  the  surname  of  P«/cAer,  consul  B.C.  92.  He 
was  the  first  who  gave  an  exhibition  of  an  elephant-fight.  The 
two  Luculli  (mentioned  in  chap.  xiv.)  exhibited  an  elephant-fight 
in  B.C.  79.  Hortensius,  the  celebrated  orator,  and  Cicero's  rivai, 
was  consul  B.C.  69  ;  Silanus  in  B.C.  62. — P.  Lentulus.  Surnamed 
Spinther.  He  was  consul  B.C.  57,  six  years  after  Cicero;  aedile 
B.C.  63.  There  are  several  letters  of  Cicero  addressed  to  him. — 
Scaurus.  Already  referred  to  in  i.,  39. — Pompeii.  In  his  second 
consulship  (B.C.  55)  Pompey  opened  the  magnificent  stone  theatre, 
built  by  himself,  with  an  exhibition  of  games  of  unparalleled  splen- 
dour.  They  lasted  many  days,  and  consisted  of  scenic  representa- 
tions,  gymnastic  contests,  gladiatoria!  combats,  and  fights  of  wild 
beasts,  in  vast  numbers. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

§  1,  2,  3. 

Mamerco.  Mamercus  was  a  common  praenomen  of  the  Gens 
umilia,  a  patrician  house.  It  is  uncertain  who  is  meant  here. — 
Prcztermissio  cediUtatis.  "His  passing  by  the  sedileship,"  i.  e.,  his 
declining  the  office.  The  people  ascribed  this  to  meanness  on  his 
part,  and  he  lost  the  consulship  in  consequence. — Pro  facultatihus. 
"In  proportion  to  our  means." — Nos  ipsì.  In  B.C.  68,  when,  as 
sedile,  Cicero  gave  an  exhibition  of  three  games.  Compare  Or.  in 
Verr.  Act.,  ii.,  5,  14  ;  Pro  Mur.,  19. — Acquiritur.  "  Is  sought  to  be 
obtained." — Oresti.  Orestes  was  a  surname  of  the  Aurelìan  gens. 
The  person  meant  here  was  Cnseus  Aufidius  Orestes  Aurelianus,  so 
called  because  he  was  adopted  by  Cn.  Aufidius.  He  was  after- 
wards  consul  with  Lentulus  Sura,  B.C.  71. 

Decumce  nomine.  "Under  the  name  of  a  tithe-offering, "  i,  e., 
under  the  pretext  that  he  was  merely  fulfilling  a  vow  of  a  tenth. 
Supply  partis  after  decuince.  It  was  a  Roman  custom  to  ofifer  a 
tenth  of  their  property  or  gains  upon  any  great  undertaking  or  after 
any  signal  success  (as  Plutarch  records  of  Sulla  and  Crassus),  to  be 
expended  on  a  costly  sacrifice,  generally  to  Hercules.  The  public 
came  in  for  a  share  of  the  remains  used  for  such  sacrifices.  Orestes 
made  his  sacrifice  to  Hercules  merely  a  pretence  for  giving  such  an 
entertainment,  in  order  to  make  himself  popular. 
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Sdo.  Seius  was  a  rich  Eoman  knight,  quìestor  along  witli  Q. 
Hortensius  in  the  year  of  Sulla's  second  consulship.  In  a  tirae  of 
great  scarcìty,  during  his  sedileship  (B.C.  7-i),  he  is  said  to  have 
supplied  the  people  with  coru  for  a  small  sum,  and  the  credit  which 
he  thus  obtained  served  to  retrieve  the  disgrace  into  which  he  had 
previously  fallen  by  his  condemnation  for  some  unknown  ofFence. — 
In  cavitate.  "  In  a  time  of  dearth."  Supply  annonce. — Asse  modi- 
um.  "A  peck  (of  coni)  for  an  as.'^  We  occasionally  read  in  Livy 
of  the  £ediles  selling  corn  as  a  so'rt  of  gratuity  to  the  people  at  the 
rate  of  two  or  four  asses  the  peck,  which  would  be  considered  a 
very  low  price  ordinarily  even  in  Sicily,  where  corn  grew  in  such 
abundance.  Of  course  the  price  oC  corn  would  be  much  higher  than 
this  in  the  capital  of  the  empire. — Quando  erat  cediiis.  "  Since  he 
was  sedile  at  the  time."  The  £ediles  had  the  regulation  of  the  pro- 
vision market.     Quando  in  the  sense  of  qiioniam. 

Milani  fuit.  Supply  largitio  talis. — Quce  salute  nostra  continebatur. 
"Which  was  closely  connected  with  my  own  safety."  Not  an  idle 
boast  by  any  means.  Cicero  was  then  in  exile,  and  his  restoration 
(salus)  was  certain  if  a  settled  order  of  things  were  allowed  to  pre- 
vali ;  bui  this  was  prevented  by  the  violence  and  lawlessness  of  the 
opposite  faction. — P.  Clodii  conatus.  Clodius  was  the  bitter  ene- 
my  of  Cicero,  and  procured  his  banishment  during  his  tribuneship. 
Milo,  being  tribune  the  year  following,  endeavoured  to  obtain  Cice- 
ro's  recali,  which  Clodius  vìolently  opposed.  Both  parties  collected 
a  band  of  gladiators,  and  had  recourse  to  arms.  Milo  was  eventu- 
ally  broiight  to  trial  for  the  murder  of  Clodius,  and  defended  by  Cic- 
ero in  the  celebrated  oration  stili  extant. — Utile.  Supply  ita  Jàcere, 
L  €f.,  largir i. 

§  6,  7. 
Z,  Philippus.  A  celebrated  orator,  already  mentioned.  Com- 
pare i.,  30,  9. — Cotta.  Lucius  Cotta,  consul  B.C.  65,  and  censor 
in  the  year  in  which  Cicero  became  a  candidate  for  the  consulship. 
— Curio.  Caius  Curio,  father  of  the  Curio  who  took  an  active  part 
in  the  civil  war  between  CEesar  and  Pompey,  and  to  whom  severa! 
of  Cicero's  letters  are  addressed. — Quodam  modo.  "To  a  certain 
extent."  Because  Cicero  never  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  the  cen- 
sorship. — Pì'o  amplitudine  honorum.  "  Considering  the  amplitude 
of  the  honours." — Nostro  quidem  anno.  "  In  my  own  year  too."  A 
man  was  said  to  be  elected  to  an  office  suo  anno  when  he  gained  it 
at  the  earliest  period  at  which  he  was  cligible  by  law.     Thus  Cicero 
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obtained  the  ofSElce  of  qusestor  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  that  of  sedile 
at  thirty-eight,  of  prsetor  at  forty-one,  and  of  consul  at  forty-four. — 
Sane.     "  It  must  be  confessed." 

§  8,  9,  10. 
Meliores.  "Are  more  justifiable." — Navalia.  "Dockyards"  or 
*'naval  arsenals."  The  Greek  vscjpia. — Proesens.  "  At  present." 
For  in  prcesens  tempus. — Propter  Pompeium.  "  On  account  of  Pom- 
pey's  memory."  Pompey  had  'erected  a  magnifìcent  theatre. 
Compare  xvi.,  §  12. — Non  interpretatus.  "Though  not  translated.'^ 
Compare  i.,  2,  10. — Phalereus  Demetrius.  Compare  i.,  1,  6. — Prin- 
cipem  Grcecice.  "The  first  man  in  Greece." — Qnod  tantani  pecuni- 
a7n,  &c.  "Because  he  laid  out  so  much  money  on  that  splendid 
vestibule  (of  the  Parthenon)."  The  TvpoTcvkaia,  or  "vestibule,"  of 
the  Parthenon  on  the  Acropolis,  upon  which  Pericles  is  said  to  have 
laid  out  2012  talents. — Ratio.  "  System." — Genere.  "In  its  na- 
ture."— Tum  ipsum.  '^Even  then."  The  common  reading  is  tum 
ipsa,  for  which  we  bave  given  tum  ipsum,  which  occurs  in  a  few 
MSS.,  with  Zumpt.  So  De  Fin.,  ii.,  20,  65:  "  Tum  ipsum,  cum 
vigiliis  cruciar etur.''^  Compare  Zumpt,  §  270;  Madvig,  ^  487,  0^'^^ 
1. — Mediocritate  moderanda.     "  To  be  regulated  by  moderation.'^ 


CHAPTEE  XVIII. 
§  1,  2,  3. 
In  disparibus  causis.  "Where  the  cases  are  unlìke."'  In  means 
here  literally,  "in  the  case  of." — Res  7neliores  qucerit,  &c.  "  Seeks 
to  better  bis  condìtion^  although  none  of  bis  affah's  are  actually  ad- 
verse,"  i.  e.,  though  he  is  not  actually  unfortunate. — Ne  affiiganiur. 
"Lest  they  be  ruined."  Literally,  "Lest  they  be  dashed  to  the 
ground."  Compare  ii.,  6,  3. — Resù-ieti  omnino.  "  Unire rsally 
dose."  Restricfus  has  here  the  force  ofparcus. — Benejacta  male  lo- 
cata. "Misplaced  good  deeds,"  i.  e.,  kindnesses  conferred  upon 
the  undeserving.  The  line  is  an  lambic  trimeter.  —  Malefacta. 
"Evil  deeds,"  i.  e.,  positive  misdeeds. 

§  4,  5,  6,  7. 
Ex  ceteris.  The  applause  of  others  will  be  an  addìtional  recom- 
pense. — Temeritate  remota.  That  is,  when  it  is  exercised  with  pru- 
dence  and  discrìmination. — Eaiìi  injuriam.  The  wrong  done  by  in- 
gratitude. — In  deterrenda  liheralitate.  "By  its  discouraging  liberal- 
ity." — Tenuiorum.     "Of  the  poor." 
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§  8,  9,  10. 
Locupletavi.  "  Be  made  more  comfortable.  "  Locupletare  ìs,  no% 
so  much  "to  enrich"  as  "to  provide  with  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts  of  life." — Ah  ordine  nostro.  The  senatorial  order. — Largitioni 
munerum.  "To  the  profuse  munifieence  of  public  shows." — Quasi 
assentatorum.  The  particle  quasi  is  purposely  introduced  to  soften 
down  the  force  of  assentator,  and  prevent  any  offence  being  given, 
since  public  exhibitions  of  this  kind  were  sanctioned  by  Roman 

usage. Acerhum.      "Harsh." — In  omnique  i^e  contrahenda.     "And 

in  every  kind  of  transaction.  " —  Vicinitatibus  et  conjìniis.  '  '  In  ques- 
tions  of  neighbourhood  and  of  common  boundaries,"  i.  e.,  of  neigh- 
bourhood  of  either  houses  or  estates.  Vicini  are  those  whose  houses 
are  connected  by  a  party-wall  ;  confines,  those  whose  estates  have  a 
common  boundary. 

§  11,  13,  14. 
Liberale.  "  Worthy  of  a  gentleman." — Nimirum  is.  The  posi- 
tion  of  w  here  is  meant  to  be  emphatic. — Theophrasto.  In  his  work 
TTfpì  ttXovtov,  already  referred  to. — Civionem.  Cimon,  son  of  MO- 
tiades. — Atkenis  etiam  in  suos  curiales,  &c.  "  Even  Avhen  at  Athens, 
was  hospitable  to  the  members  of  his  borough,  the  Laciadae,"  i.  e., 
not  merely  when  at  his  villa  in  the  country',  and  surrounded  by  his 
curiales,  but  even  when  residing  in  the  city.  Curiales  answers  here 
to  the  Greek  Sìjjxorai  (usually  rendered  by  the  Latin  word  pagani), 
i.  e.,  members  of  a  drì^oQ,  or  "borough,"  of  which  there  were  174: 
in  Attica,  distributed  among  the  twelve  ^vXai,  or  tribes.  The  Sììfiog 
AaKia  was  in  the  tribe  Oivìfig. — In  suam  villam  devertisset.  '  '  Should 
have  turned  aside  into  his  villa." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

§  1,  2,  3. 
Opera,  non  largitione.  "By  our  personal  assistance,  not  by  any 
liberal  expenditure  of  wealth."  —  In  jure  cavere.  Supply  alicui. 
"To  guard  a  person's  interests  in  a  matter  of  law."  Lawyers  were 
said  in  jure  cavere  when  they  gave  legai  aid  to  any  one  in  a  case, 
and  prescribed  to  him  the  proper  forms  of  pleading. — Hoc  scieniice 
genere.  "With  this  kind  of  knoAvledge." — Cuìn  multa  prceclara,  &c. 
Construe  :  Cum  multa  instituta  majorwn  sunt  prceclara,  tum  hoc  est 
praeclarum  quod,  &c. — Cognitio  atque  interpretatio.  '  '  The  knowledge 
and  explanation."  Heusinger  refers  to  the  De  Orai.,  i.,  44,  45,  for 
L2 
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a  lengthened  commendatìon  of  the  study  of  the  law.  And  yet  in  the 
oration  for  Murasna  (e.  9-13),  where  Cicero  has  a  particular  object 
in  view,  he  depreciates  it  in  comparison  with  the  military  art. 

§  4,  5. 

Ante  hanc  confusionem  temporum.  "  Before  this  confusion  of  the 
times,"  i.  e.,  before  these  times  of  public  confusion.  Cicero  con- 
stantly  laments  over  the  diminished  influence  of  the  aristocracy; 
not  very  justly,  however,  for  they  grossly  abused  their  power.  None 
of  his  obsei-vations  on  this  subject  are  more  unjust  than  this  partic- 
ular one  on  the  extended  knowledge  of  the  law. — Principes.  "  The 
leading  men  in  the  state."  Especially  the  Patricians,  in  whose 
hands  the  knowledge  of  the  jus  civile  was  originally  centred.  A 
certain  Cneius  Flavius,  a  secretary  of  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  first 
promulgated  generally  the  legai  /o7-mulce.  Compare  Liv.,  ix.,  46; 
Cic.  de  Orai.,  i.,  41  ;  Pro  Murcen.,  xi.,  25. 

Contigit.  "Has  happened." — Cum  is  esset.  "When  he  was  in 
existence."  Esset  for  viveret.  The  allusion  is  to  Servius  Sulpicius 
Rufus,  a  friend  and  contemporary  of  Cicero's,  to  whom  several  of 
his  letters  are  addressed,  and  from  whom  there  are  two  to  Cicero, 
one  the  well-known  letter  of  consolation  on  occasion  of  his  daugh- 
ter  Tullia's  death.  He  was  the  most  celebrated  jurist  of  his  time 
(Mucius  Scaeyola  was  a  little  older),  and  his  excellence  as  a  lawyer 
is  specially  recorded  by  Cicero  in  a  passage  of  the  Brutus  (e.  41). 
In  B.C.  51  he  was  elected  consul  with  CI.  Marcellus.  When  Cicero 
defended  Murena  he  was  one  of  the  prosecutors. 

§  6,  7,  8,  9. 
Graia.  Supply  esf . — Gravior.  "  More  dignified."  The  common 
readìng  is  dicendi  gravior  facultas,  et  gratior  et  oì-natior,  for  which 
we  have  given  the  conjectural  emendation  of  Gernhard  and  Beier, 
of  which  Zumpt  approves. — Admiratione.  "In  the  admiration." — 
Grafia.  "  In  the  gratitude." — In  toga  dignitatis  principatus.  "  The 
first  rank  in  point  of  dignity  among  civil  professions."  The  chief 
rank  among  professions  generally  was  assigned  to  the  military  art. 
— Facile  lahorantis.  "  Of  one  who  willingly  takes  pains."  —  Non 
gravate  et  gratuito.  "Without  reluctance  and  with  no  remunera- 
tion."  In  the  earlier  times  {patriis  morihus)  the  patroni  took  no 
fees  from  their  clients  ;  but,  as  this  custom  fell  into  disuse,  the  Lex 
Cincia  was  passed,  "??e  quis  oh  causavi  orandam  pecuniam  donumque 
accipeì'et."  Compare  Tac,  Ann.,  ix.,  5. — Beneficia  et  pat7'ocìnia. 
"The  services  and  protecting  aid." 
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§  10,  11. 
Admonebat  me  res,  &c.  "  My  subject  was  very  nearly  suggesting 
unto  me  ....  did  I  not  fear,"  &c.,  i.  e.,  only  I  am  afraìd  lest, 
&c.  Observe  the  force  of  the  mood  and  tense. — Ne  dicani  interitum. 
"Not  to  speak  of  it  as  the  utter  extinetion." — Quain  in pauds  spes. 
"  In  how  few  there  is  any  hope  (to  be  placed),"  i.  e.,  how  few  there 
are  of  good  promise. — Audacia.  "  Presumption, "  i.  e.,  in  imder- 
taking  what  they  are  not  competent  to  perform. — Beneficia  petentem. 
"By  asking  favom-s  for  them,"  i.  e.,  by  canvassing  for  them  in  ap- 
plications  for  office. — Pro  re  alterius.  "  For  the  interests  of  anoth- 
er." — Rogantem.  "  Soliciting  in  their  behalf." — Eos  ipsos  qui  con- 
sidimtur.     Equivalent  in  efFect  to  jurisconsulios. 

§  12,  13,  14. 
Est  enim  in  promptu.  'Tor  it  is  obA'ious." — Ne  quos  offendant. 
*'Not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any." — Imprudentes.  "  Unwittingly." 
— Adversus.  "Towards." — Quare.  "How." — Ceierisque  operis  et 
officiis,  &c.  "And  yon  must  make  compensation  for  whatever  in- 
jnry  yon  have  inflicted  by  other  efforts  in  their  behalf  and  good 
offices." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

§  h  2,  3. 
Dictu  quidem  est  proclive.  "It  is  easy  to  be  said."  Compare 
Heusinger:  '■'■  Dictu  est  facilius  quam/actu.'''' — Itaque.  "And  so." — 
Fortunam.  '  '  Outward  circumstances.  " — Honesta  oratio  est.  '  '  Their 
words  are  faii*,"  i.  e.,  it's  ali  very  fine  to  say  so. — Inopis  et  optimi. 
Supply  tamen  after  et.  —  Gratiam.  "The  thanks."  —  Fere.  For 
plerumqiie. 

§4,5. 
Quce  natura  rerum  sii.  "What  the  true  state  of  the  case  is." — 
Referre  gratiam.  "To  return  a  favour,"  but  habere  gratiam,  "to 
feel  gratitude."  Compare  the  Greek  phrases,  ÙTroòovvai  xàpiv  and 
txiiv  xàpiv. —  Commode  autevì,  &c.  "  Now  he  said  Avell,  whoever 
did  say  it,"  i.  e.,  it  was  an  apt  saying,  whoever  was  the  author  of 
it.  Cicero  has  quoted  the  same  sajàng  in  two  other  passages,  Pro 
Piane,  e,  28,  and  Ep.  ad  Quint.,  e.  9.  Its  author  is  not  known. 
With  commode  supply  dixit.  The  point  of  the  saying  consìsts  in  the 
play  upon  the  raeaning  of  habeì-e.     A  man  ceases  to  have  possession 
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of  money  {habei'e  jì^cuniain)  as  soon  as  lie  has  repaid  it  (i-eddidii), 
whereas  he  stili  retains  a  sense  of  a  fayour  (habet  gratiam)  after  he 
has  returned  it  (retulerit),  and  has  repaid  it  in  some  sort  if  he  do 
but  retain  a  sense  of  it. 

§6,  7. 
Beaios.  '  '  Blessed  with  abundance ." — Quamvis  magnum.  '  '  How- 
ever  great." — Aliquod.  Su-p-pìy  benejicium. — Atque  etiam.  "And 
what  is  more."  —  Mortis  instar.  "Like  death,"  i.  e.,  as  good  as 
death. — At  vero  ille  tenuis.  "  The  man,  however,  of  slender  means, 
of  whom  we  spoke."  Observe  the  force  of  the  pronoun. — Se  spec- 
tatum.  "That  he  himself  has  been  regarded,"  i.  e.,  that  it  has 
been  done  out  of  regard  to  himself  personally. — Graium  se  videri 
sLudet.  "Takes  pains  to  appear  grateful."  Observe  that  qui  est 
meritus  is  equivalent  to  qui  est  bene  de  eo  meritus. — Neque  vero  verbis^ 
&c.  "  Nor,  indeed,  does  he  magnify  in  words  any  favom*  of  his  own 
doing,"  &c. — Extenuat.     "  Seeks  to  undervahie  it." 

§  8,  10. 
Videndumque  illud  est,  &c.  "The  following  also  is  to  be  consid- 
ered,  that,"  &c. — In  uno  ilio,  &c.  That  is,  the  favour  does  not  ex- 
tend  farther  than  the  individuai  itself,  or  it  may  be  {si  forte  "if  it 
so  happen")  to  his  children. — Qmce  magna  in  populo,  &c.  "And 
this  is  a  large  proportion  among  the  people." — Omni  generi.  "  Ev- 
ery  description  of  people." — In  contentionem.  "To  a  comparison." 
If  we  shall  be  called  npon  to  make  a  comparison  between  two  par- 
ties,  or  to  exercise  any  choice. — Auctor.  "As  an  authority," — 
Consulereiur.  Supply  ab  aliquo,  the  subject  of  collocaret,  "should 
give  in  marriage." 

§  11,  12,  13,  14. 
Quarum  magnitudo,  &c.  What  matters  it  to  us  how  rich  another 
ìs.-^Fac juvare.  "Assume  that  it  does  help  hìm.''~Utentior  sane 
sii,  &c.  "To  be  sure  he  will  bave  more  money  to  spend,  but  how 
is  he  a  better  man?"  The  word  utentior  (comparative  of  utens)  is 
uncommon-  The  participles  in  ns  and  us  are  compared  when  they 
take  the  complete  signifìcation  of  adjectives  —  that  is,  when  they 
signify  a  property  without  reference  to  time.  The  verb  utor  is  fre- 
quently  used  in  the  sense  of  spending  money. — Modo  ne  adjuvent. 
"Only  let  them  not  help  (in  getting  such  aid)."  Supply  utjuvetur. 
The  idea  is  :  Let  not  his  riches  be  a  hindrance  to  his  obtaining  our 
aid  ;  only  I  would  not  bave  them  become  a  help  or  an  inducement 
to  his  being  aided. — Sitque  omne jiidicium.     "And  let  the  whole 
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subject  of  consideration  be." — Ne  quid  contendas.     "  That  you  strive 
to  do  nothing,"  i.  e.,  be  eager  to  do. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
§  1,  2,  3. 


QucB  spectant  ad  sìngulos.  "  Which  bave  ìndividuals  for  their 
object,"  i.  e.,  are  done  to  them. — Ad  universos.  "To  the  whole 
body  of  citizens."  Among  the  ancients  every  public  officer,  as  he 
was  an  unpaid  functionary,  Avas  considered  to  be  performing  a  mu- 

nus,  offidum,  or  beneficium  to  the  state. — Partim pai'tim. 

Equivalent  to  a/w alvi. —  Ut  attingant.     "  As  to  afFect.  " — 

Danda  opera  est  omnino,  &c,  "  We  ought  by  ali  means  to  lend  our 
endeavours  to  practise  both  kinds  (of  benefits),  if  it  can  be  done, 
and  that  the  interests  of  individuals  also  be  provided  for  no  less 
(than  those  of  the  community  at  large)."  With  utrisque  (which  de- 
pends  on  danda  opera  est)  supply  henejiciis,  and  after  nec  minus  sup- 
ply  quam  imiversis.  The  construction  which  we  bave  adopted  is 
much  superior  to  Zumpt's,  who  makes  utrisque  refer  to  both  individ- 
uals and  the  community  at  large,  and  to  be  governed  by  consulatur, 

§  4,  5.  - 
C.  Gracchi  frumentaria,  &c.  "The  grant  of  corn  proposed  by 
Caius  Gracchus  was  a  large  one."  Gracchus,  when  tribune  (B.C. 
122),  proposed  that  some  of  the  public  revenue  should  be  laid  out 
in  the  purchase  of  corn,  to  be  sold  to  the  people  at  a  reduced  rate, 
viz.,  6i  asses,  when  the  market  price  was  12  asses.  This  law  was 
violently  opposed  by  the  Patricians.  Consult  Dict.  Ant.,  s.  v.  Fru- 
mentarice  Leges. — Exhauriebat.  "  It  had  a  tendency  to  exhaust," 
i.  e.,  it  would  bave  exhausted. — M.  Octavii.  Not  the  colleague  of 
the  elder  Gracchus  in  the  tribuneship,  but  the  one  who  lived  B.C. 
120,  after  the  time  of  the  younger  Gracchus.  He  brought  forward 
the  Lex  Ociavia,  which  modified  the  law  of  Gracchus  to  some  ex- 
tent,  so  that  the  public  treasury  did  not  sufFer  so  much. — Puhlice. 
"By  public  authority."  As,  for  instance,  by  such  laws  as  the 
Agrarian. 

§6. 

Philippus.     Tribune  of  the  commons  in  B.C.  104,     He  has  been 

already  referred  to  in  chap.  xvii.,   §  6. — Legem  Agrariam.     An 

Agrarian  law  was  an  enactment  for  dividing  among  the  Plebs  a 

certain  portion  of  the  Ager  Publicus,  or  State  Domain,  consisting 
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of  land  taken  by  conquest  from  the  enemy  at  various  times.  These 
Agrarian  laws,  however,  related  only  to  the  public  land,  occupied 
and  rented  by  the  Patricians,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  private 
property. — Cum  ferrei.  "When  he  proposed,"  i.  e.,  asked  leave  to 
bring  in. 

Antiquari.  "To  be  rejected."  On  the  faJeZfe,  or  voting  tablets, 
in  the  case  of  laws,  were  written  eilher  A.,  standing  for  antiquo, 
"I  reject;"  or  U.  E.,  standing  for  uti  rogas,  "I  vote  as  you  ask," 
"  I  vote  for  passing  the  law."  These  letters  must  not  be  confound- 
ed  with  those  placed  on  the  tablets  used  by  the  Judices  at  trials, 
namely,  A.  (i.  e.,  absolvo,  "I  acquit")  ;  C.  (i.  e.,  condemno,  "Icon- 
demn");  N.  L.  (i.  e.,  non  liquet,  "  It  is  not  clear,"  the  matter  re- 
quires  farther  deliberation).  —  Vehementer  se  moderatum  prcebidt. 
"Behaved  with  extreme  moderation.  " — Sed.  "But,  to  resumé." 
The  conjunction  is  here  employed,  as  before,  to  resumé  a  sentence 
which  has  been  interrupted  by  a  parenthesis. — Popularitei:  Supply 
egit. — Tum  illud  male.  Supply  c/mY. — Rem.  "Property."  The 
same  as  rem  familiarem. 

§  7,  8,  9,  10. 

Capitalis.  "Deserving  the  severest  punishment." — Et  ad  cequa- 
tioìiem  honorum  jiertinens.  "  And  aiming  at  a  levelling  of  property." 
For  if  so  few  held  ali  property  in  their  hands,  the  great  body  of  the 
people  would  easily  be  induced  to  make  an  equalisation  of  that  prop- 
erty.— Duce  natura.  Compare  i.,  44,  7. — JErarii  tenuitatem.  "  The 
poverty  of  the  treasury." 

Trihutum  sit  conferendum.  "  A  property-tax  may  bave  to  be  con- 
tributed,"  i.  e.,  to  be  imposed.  There  had  been  no  occasion  for  a 
property-tax  to  be  levied  at  Rome,  since  the  annexation  to  the  Ro- 
man empire  of  the  northern  part  of  Greece,  under  the  name  of  Ma- 
cedonia, by  Paulus  .lEmilius,  B.C.  167,  by  which  the  treasury  was 
well  replenished.  AH  tolls  also  (portorìa)  had  been  discontinued 
since  Pompey's  victory  over  Mithradates,  B.C.  60,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Lex  Ccecilia,  brought  forward  by  Metellus.  Cice- 
ro's  presage,  that  there  might  be  an  occasion  for  renewing  these 
burthens  upon  the  citizens,  was  fulfilled  the  year  following,  when  a 
war-tax  was  laid  upon  the  people,  the  treasury  having  been  ex- 
hausted  by  the  frequent  demands  made  upon  it  by  Csesar  and  An- 
tony. 

§  11,  12,  13. 

Sin  qìice  necessitas,  &c.  '  '  If,  however,  any  necessity  for  such  a 
burthen  as  this  shall  befall  any  state."     Munus  means  "a  duty," 
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"a  burthen"  imposed  by  the  state.  Hence  immunis  (the  Greek 
àrkXijQ)^  "exempt  from  some  public  duty." — Malo  enim,  &c.  "For 
I  had  rather  say  '  to  any  state'  than  forbode  evils  to  our  oAvn  com- 
monwealth." Oininari  is  bere  equivalent  to  the  Greek  Svacprìnelv. 
— Comparatio.  "  Means  of  procuring." — Tantum  locus,  &c.  "  The 
subject  only  needed  to  be  touched  upon,"  i.  e.,  hinted  at. 

§  14,  15,  16. 
Capzit.  "The  principal  thing." — C.  Pont'ms.  Caius  Pontius 
Herennius,  the  celebrated  Samnite  chieftain,  who  surprised  a  Ro- 
man army,  and  made  them  pass  under  the  yoke  at  the  Furcce  Cau- 
dince,  or  Caudine  Forks.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  twenty-nine  years  afterwards,  led  in  chains  at  his  triumph, 
and  then  beheaded. — Si  quando.  "When  once." — Multa  scecula. 
"Many  generations."  The  sceculum,  in  this  sense,  would  be  about 
33J  years,  the  average  duration  of  human  life.  Only  144  years  in- 
tervened  between  the  execution  of  Pontius,  B.C.  292,  and  the 
enactment  of  the  Lex  Calpurnia  de  Repetundis,  B.C.  149. — Siquidem 
in  ilio,  &c.  "  Since  he  was  so  powerful  a  person,  as  he  ìs  saìd  to 
bave  been."  Compare,  on  the  force  of  siquidem,  the  remarks  of 
Zumpt,  §  346. 

§17. 

Nondum  centum,  &c.  Lucius  Calpurnius  Piso,  the  Annalist,  was 
the  author  of  the  law  {Lex  Calpurnia)  which  established  a  permanent 
court  for  the  trial  of  provincial  magistrates  who  had  been  guilty  of 
such  illegal  acts  as  came  under  the  denomination  of  Repetundce. 
The  law  was  carried  when  tribune  of  the  commons,  B.C.  149,  so 
that  the  interval  alluded  to  in  the  text,  between  the  date  of  this 
enactment  and  the  time  when  Cicero  wrote  the  present  work,  was 
nearly  105  years. — Pi-oximce  quceque  duriores.  "The  later,  in  point 
of  time,  the  more  rigorous."  The  Lex  Calpurnia  was  followed  by 
other  laws  de  Repetundis,  as  the  Lex  Junia  Servilia  (B.C.  106), 
which  made  ali  magistrates,  provincial  or  not,  liable  to  prosecution 
for  malversation  in  office  ;  the  Lex  Acilia  (B.C.  101)  ;  the  Lex  Cor- 
nelia, enacted  by  Sulla  the  Dictator,  B.C.  81  ;  and,  lastly,  the  Lex 
Julia,  enacted  in  the  first  consulship  of  Julius  Ccesar,  B.C.  59. 

Italicum  bellum.  Called  also  the  "  Social"  war,  and  also  Marsi- 
cum  bellum,  because  the  Marsi  were  one  of  the  principal  Italian  na- 
tions  engaged  in  it.  This  war  was  occasioned  by  the  struggles  of 
the  Italian  allies  of  the  Republic  (B.C.  100-88)  to  obtain  for  them- 
selves  admission  to  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship  {Romana 
civitas).     According  to  the  statement  of  Appian  {Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  35), 
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Drusus  had  proposed  a  measure,  recommending  an  enquiry  into  the 
corrupt  practices  in  the  courts  of  justice.  This  measure  was  ex- 
tremely  unpopular  with  the  aristocratic  party,  and  roused  their  in- 
dignation  to  such  a  degree  that  they  determined  to  resist  ali  other 
measures  which  Drusus  brought  forward,  those,  namely,  for  the  ad- 
mission  of  the  Italian  states  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  The 
death  of  Drusus,  who  perished  by  the  band  of  an  assassin  in  the 
hall  of  bis  own  house,  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  Allies,  and  the 
Social  war  immediately  ensued. 

Suhlatis  legibus.  In  the  dictatorships,  first  of  Sulla,  and  then  of 
Julius  Ceesar. — Expilatio.  '^The  pillagìng."  The  primary  mean- 
ing  of  the  verb  expilare  is  said  to  be  "  to  pluck  out  the  hair,"  from 
ex  soìdpUus. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

§  1,  2,  3,  4. 
Africanum.  Cicero  always  means  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger 
when  he  speaks  of  Africanus. — Ahstinens.  "  Self-denying." — Tan- 
tum in  cerarium,  &c.  According  to  Velleius  Paterculus  (i.,  9,  6), 
^^  Bis  mìllies  centies  sesteì-tiùm,^^  that  is,  200,000,000  sesterces.  A 
million  of  sesterces  in  our  currency  would  be  $39,000,  so  that  the 
amount  here  given  would  be  $7,800,000. — Patrem.  Africanus  was 
the  son  of  Paulus  JEmilius,  and  the  adopted  son  of  Scipio  Africa- 
nus, the  elder  Africanus's  son.  —  Carthagine  eversa.  B.C.  147. — 
Urhem.  Corinth,  taken  and  destroyed  B.C.  148. — Italiani  ornare. 
"To  embellish  Italy,"  that  is,  with  the  Grecian  works  of  art,  which 
formed  part  of  bis  booty.  This  praise  was  not  at  ali  deserred  by 
Mummius.  So  unconscious  was  he  of  the  real  value  of  bis  prizes, 
that  he  sold  the  rarer  works  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  carving,  to 
the  King  of  Pergamus,  and  exacted  securities  from  the  masters  of 
the  vessels  in  which  the  remainder  were  conveyed  to  Italy  to  replace 
by  equivalents  any  picture  or  statue  lost  or  injured  on  the  passage. 


Ut  eo,  linde  egressa  est,  &c.  '  '  That  my  discourse  may  return  to 
the  point  whence  it  digressed."  Compare  Quinti!.,  Or.  Inst.,  iv.,  3, 
12:  '^  Hanc  partem  TrapkKQamv  Grceci  vocant,  Latini  egressum  vel 
egressionem.^'' — Habere  qucestui  rem  publicam.  "  To  turn  the  state 
into  a  source  of  profit,"  i.  e.,  to  make  money  by  the  state.— Oracw- 
lum.  This  oracle  was  given  to  the  Spartan  kiugs,  Alcamenes  and 
Theopompus.     The  words  of  it,  according  to  Plutarch,  were  as  fol- 
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lows  :  'A  ^iKoxprìl^ciTia  'Eiràprav  ò\iX,  àXXo  ce  oìiSév.  (Inst.  Lacon., 
p.  239.) — Abstinentla  et  continentia.  "Eefraining  from  the  proper- 
ty  of  others  and  from  your  own."  Compare  the  explanation  of 
Heusinger  :  '  '  Ubi  licei  uti  rebus  tuis,  sed  tamen  moderate  uteris, 
contìnens  es  :  abstinens  vero,  si  non  attigeris  res  alienas,  etsi  id  fieri 
per  te  possit  impune.''^ 

§  9,  10. 
Volunt.  Supply  esse. — Agrariam  rem  temptant.  "Attempt  an 
agrarian  affair,"  i.  e.,  meddle  with  questions  concernìng  the  public 
land. — Possessores.  The  holders  of  the  ager  publicus  were  called 
possessoì-es,  "  state-tenants,  "  to  distinguish  them  from  the  propri- 
etors  of  private  estates.  —  Creditas.  *'Lent." —  Condonandas. 
"  Sould  be  remitted."  He  refers  to  laws  for  the  total  remission  or 
the  reduction  of  debts,  aaaaxOtia  or  ÓTro/coTr?)  xptCJv. —  Ut  siipra  dixi. 
Compare  chap.  xxi.,  §  8. — Sucb  rei  cujusque.  The  words  are  trans- 
posed  :  the  proper  order  is  suce  cujusque  rei. 

§  11,  12,  13. 
Atque.  "And,  what  is  more." — In  pecuniis  creditis.  "In  the 
case  of  money  lent,"  the  repayment  of  which  has  been  excused  to 
the  debtor. — Non  fuisse  solvendo.  "Not  to  bave  been  solvent." 
The  construction  of  esse  bere  with  the  dative  of  the  gerund  is 
analogous  to  the  expression  auxilio  alicui  esse.  Compare  Zumpt, 
§  G64,  Obs.  1. — Ille  qui  accipit  injwiam.  The  ejected  occupant  of 
land,  or  the  creditor  who  has  been  deprived  of  bis  debt. — Prce  se 
feri.  "  Openly  shows." — Non  enim  numero.,  &c.  "  For  these  things 
are  judged  of,  not  by  number,  but  by  quality."  That  is,  it  is  not 
merely  the  number  of  the  persons  benefited,  as  compared  with  that 
of  those  injured,  which  we  bave  to  consider,  but  the  superior  qual- 
ity and  influence  of  the  latter,  and  the  amount  of  their  ill-will,  to 
which  the  gratitude  of  the  former  will  bear  but  a  small  proportion. 

§14. 
Quain  autem  habet  cequitatem,  &c.  Having  shown  that  such  en- 
gines  of  popularity  as  measures  for  the  distribution  of  the  public 
land  and  the  reduction  of  debts  are  (1).  Destructive  to  the  state,  as 
subverting  justice,  &c.  ;  (2).  Foolish,  as  not  procuring  for  the  au- 
thors  of  them  the  popularity  which  they  expected  ;  he  now  adds 
that  they  are  unjust  and  unreasonable,  and  then  proceeds  to  give 
some  examples  of  their  unhappy  consequences. — ScecuUs.  "  Gene- 
rations."    As  above,  xxi.,  §  16. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

§  1,  2. 
Hoc  iìijurice  genus.  That  is,  the  ejection  of  state-tenants  and  re- 
duction  of  debts. — Lysandrum.  Not  Lysander,  the  celebrated  com- 
mander,  but  the  contemporary  of  King  Agis,  and  his  accomplice  in 
the  establishment  and  execution  of  Agrarian  laws.  Compare  Plut.^ 
Vit.  Ag.,  p.  798.  — Agin.  The  third  king  of  the  name,  who  en- 
deavoured,  in  conjunction  with  Lysander,  to  restore  the  old  Spartan 
tenure  of  land,  for  which  attempt  he  was  beheaded  B.C.  241. — 
Tyranni.  Machanidas  and  Nabis.— i^Jartórmiraare/zfwr.  "Were  ex- 
patriated,"  not  "  exterminate d,"  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  The 
verb  is  formed  from  ex  and  terminus,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  Greek 
è^opiZsiv. — Dilaheretur.  "Fell  to  pieces."  There  remained,  how- 
ever,  the  shadow  of  the  Spartan  constitution,  till  it  was  finally  de- 
stroyed  by  the  Romans. 

§  3,  4,  5. 
Contagionìbus.  The  term  contagio  is  properly  applied,  in  Latin, 
to  diseases  communicated  by  the  touch  ;  infectio  to  those  given  by 
tainted  air.  The  plural  bere  is  intended  to  denote  a  succession  of 
instances. — Gracchos.  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  already  often 
referred  to. — Aratus.  The  restorer  of  the  Achsean  League,  B.C. 
280.  See  his  Life  by  Plutarch.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Aratus  the  astronomìcal  poet,  who  lived  a  century  earlier. — Sicya- 
nius.  So  called  from  his  native  place  Sicyon,  the  chief  city  of  Sicy- 
onia,  a  small  district  in  the  northeast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  to  the 
west  of  Corinthia. — Argis.  "FromArgos."  The  capital  ofArgo- 
lis,  and,  next  to  Sparta,  the  most  important  place  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus.— Nioodem.     He  had  reigned  only  four  months. 

§  6,  7,  8. 
In  bonis  et  possessionibus.  "  About  the  property  and  the  estates." 
There  is  no  hendiadys  bere,  as  Bonnell  thinks  ;  but  bonis  refers  to 
personal  iproiperij,  possessionibus  to  landed. — Possederant.  "Had 
become  possessed  of."  —  Moveri.  "Should  be  disturbed."  —  Non 
nimis  cequum.  "Not  over  consistent  with  justice." — Illis.  "Those 
who  had  become  possessed  of  the  property  of  the  exiles."  —  His. 
Referring  to  the  exiles  who  had  returned  with  Ax2it\\s.—Remqm 
integram,  &c.  "And  ordered  that  things  should  remain  as  they 
were  until  bis  return." — PtokmcBum.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  found- 
er  of  the  famous  Alexandrian  Library.     He  was  the  son  of  the  first 
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Ptolemy,  who  succeeded  Alexander. — Alter.  ''The  second."  — 
Cansamque  docuisset.  "And  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
case." 

§9. 

Causas  cognovit.  "  He  took  cognisance  of  the  cases." — Perfecit- 
qiie  (Estimandis  possessionibus,  &c.  "And  managed,  by  a  vahiation 
of  the  several  estates,  to  persuade  some  (of  the  present  incumbents) 
to  prefer  receiving  a  sum  of  money  and  resigning  their  estates; 
others  (of  those,  namely,  who  had  been  ousted)  to  think  ìt  a  more 
convenient  pian  that  there  should  be  paid  down  to  them  what  was 
the  priee  than  to  recover  possession  of  their  own."  Quod  tanti  esset 
means  their  Avorth  or  the  price  assigned  as  an  equivalent  for  them. 
Compare  the  expression  non  est  taìiti,  "it  is  not  worth  while." 

§  10,  11. 
Ut  bis  javi  vidimus.  First  in  Sulla's,  and  afterwards  in  Csesar's 
dictatorship. — Hastam  inforoponere.  Compare  chap.  viii.,  §  12. — 
Summa  ratio  et  sapientia,  &c.  "The  highest  exercise  of  intellect 
and  politicai  wisdom  on  the  part  of  a  good  citizen,  not  to  separate 
the  interests  of  his  fellow-citizens, "  i.  e.,  not  to  make  partial  dif- 
ferences  between. 

§  12,  13. 
Habitent  gratis  in  alieno.  "Let  them  dwell  free  of  expense  in 
another's  abode."  Quoted  as  Ctesar's  edict,  at  which  Cicero  ex- 
presses  his  surprise  in  the  exclamation  Quid  ita?  The  edict  in 
question  ordained  a  remission  of  house-rent  for  a  certain  period  to 
the  injury  of  the  landlords.  An  attempt  had  been  made  on  two 
former  occasions,  by  M.  C^elius  Rufus  (B.C.,  48),  and  by  Dolabella 
(B.C.  47),  to  benefit  tenants  in  the  same  way,  but  they  failed.  We 
have  removed  the  question  after  alieno,  with  Unger,  as  interfering 
with  the  spirit  of  the  passage. — Tuear.  The  reference  is  to  keeping 
in  repaìr.  —  Quid  est  aliud.  "What  else  is  this  but?" — Tabulce 
novce,  vero,  &c.  "What,  in  fact,  does  an  abolition  of  debts  mean?" 
Compare  the  English  expression,  "  a  clean  ledger.  "  TaÒM^a  is  the 
tablet  on  which  they  wrote.  Hence  tabulce  accepti  et  expensi,  "ac- 
counts  of  debtor  and  creditor  ;"  referre  in  tabulas^  "  to  enter  in  one's 
accounts." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

§1,  2. 
Quam  ob  rem,  &c.  Since  the  design  of  making  creditors  remit 
their  debts  is  so  pernicious,  it  is  one  great  business  of  a  good  ruler 
to  prevent  people  from  running  too  much  into  debt,  which  may  be 
done  in  several  ways.  {Cockman,  ad  he.) — Non,  sifuerit,  &c.  We 
must  supply  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  some  general  expres- 
sion  like  faciendum,  as  implied  by  the  previous  providendum  est. 
After  Jìierit  also  supply  ces  alienum.  "If  a  debt  shall  have  been  in- 
curred,  we  are  not  to  make  the  rich  lose  their  property  and  debtors 
gain  their  neighbours'. — Fides.  "Credit." — Necessaria.  "Com- 
pulsory." 

§  3,  4,  5. 

Nunquam  vehementius,  &c.  Alluding  to  the  movements  of  Catiline 
and  his  accomplices,  the  number  of  whom  was  swelled  by  the  refusai 
of  the  Senate  to  entertain  any  proposals  for  Agrarian  laws. — Me 
consule.  B.C.  63. — Ne  solveretur.  "That  there  should  not  be  a 
payment  of  debts." — Dissolutum  est.  More  emphatic  than  solutum 
est. — Timi  quidem  victus.  The  allusion  is  to  Julius  Caesar,  "who  was 
supposed  by  many  to  be  at  least  favourable  to  Catiline's  designs,  if 
not  an  accomplice  in  them.  He  is  said  by  Cicero  to  have  been  tum 
quidem  victus,  in  allusion  to  the  defeat  of  the  conspiracy  ;  and  then 
again  he  is  called  Victor  nunc,  because  of  the  observance  paid  to  his 
laws  and  regnlations  after  his  death. 

Cuììi  ejus  jam  nihil  interesset.  '  '  Although  he  had  no  longer  any 
personal  interest  in  it."  For  his  conquests  in  Gaul  and  victory  over 
the  aristocratical  party  had  freed  him  from  debts  and  enriched  him. 
A  curious  mode,  on  Cicero's  part,  of  aggravating  the  charge  agaìnst 
Ceesar,  namely,  that  he  had  nothing  to  gain  by  it,  as  this  fact  evi- 
dently  frees  him  from  the  imputation  of  personal  motives. — Tanta  in 
eo,  &c.  A  very  unfair  remark.  The  measure  alluded  to  was  equal- 
ly  wise  and  just,  being  an  equitable  adjustment  of  claims  between 
debtor  and  creditor,  by  making  a  proper  allowanee  for  the  change 
which  the  value  of  money  had  undergone  during  the  Civil  Wars. 
Cassar  explains  the  scheme,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,  1. 

§  6,  7,  8,  9. 
Aberunt.     "Will  keep  aloof." — Vel  belli,  vel  domi.     "  Either 
abroad  or  at  home." — Factitata.     "Were  constantly  done."     Ob- 
ser\'-e  the  force  of  the  frequentative.  —  Utilitatum.     "About  things 
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useful." — Antipater  Tyrius.  A  friend  of  Cato  of  litica,  and  his  in- 
structor  in  ethics  and  politics.  {Phitarch,  Vit.  Cat.,  4.)  —  Faciles. 
"  Obvious  to  ali." — Notitia  sui  corporis.  "  By  an  acquaintance 
with  one's  o^n  constitution." — Observatione,  quce  res,  &c.  For  ob- 
servatione  earum  quce,  &c. — Arte  eorwn,  &c.  "By  the  skill  of  those 
to  whose  profession  these  things  belong." 

§  10,  11. 
Turpitudo.  "  Whatever  is  disgraceful.  "  He  refers  to  low,  vul- 
gar,  and  sordid  pursuits. — Has  res  commodissime,  &c.  "  These  mat- 
ters  Xenophon,  the  disciple  of  Socrates,  has  discussed  most  com- 
pletely."  The  treatise  on  Economy  is  among  the  collected  works 
of  Xenophon. — Latinum.  Supply  sermonem.  This  work,  of  which 
we  have  only  fragments  remaining,  Avas  probably  not  so  mudi  a 
dose  translation  as  an  adaptation  of  the  treatise  of  Xenophon  to  the 
wants  and  habits  of  the  Eomans.  It  was  composed  in  the  year 
B.C.  80  or  79,  and  was  divided  into  three  books,  the  arguments  of 
Avhich  have  been  preserved  by  Servius.  The  first  detailed  the  du- 
ties  of  the  mistress  of  a  household  at  home  ;  the  second,  the  duties 
of  the  master  of  a  household  out  of  doors  ;  the  third  was  upon  Agri- 
culture.  The  most  important  fragments  are  contained  in  the  llth 
and  12th  books  of  Columella. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

§  1,  2,  3. 
Utilitatum  comparatio.  "The  comparison  of  two  or  more  expedi- 
ent  things." — Externis.  By  externa  commoda,  or  "  outward  advant- 
ages,"  are  meant  the  gifts  of  fortune,  riches,  &c.,  as  opposed  to 
mental  or  bodily  advantages. — Cum  corporis.  In  Latin,  the  pre- 
ceding  substantive,  if  it  can  bc  conveniently  omitted,  is  left  to  be 
■supplied,  and  the  pronoun,  which  would  refer  to  it,  is  not  expressed. 
(ZuìJipt,  §  767.) — Vakì-e  ut  malis,  &c.  "For  instance,  that  you  had 
rather  be  healthy  than  rich." — Quam  mazimis,  &c.  Supply  esse 
after  viribus.  The  ablativo  of  quality.  (Zuwpt,  §  471.) — Sic.  Sup- 
ply comparari  solent. 

§  4,  5. 
Externorum  autem.      "From  among  externals,  however."     Sup- 
ply e  numero,  on  which  the  genitive  depends.     The  regular  and  full 
construction  would  have  been  :  Extema  autem  cum  externis  ita  com- 
parantur.  —  Vectigalia  urbana  rttsticis,     "A  city  income  to  a  country 
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one."  The  income  derived  from  property  in  the  city,  such  as  slave 
manufactories,  &c.,  was  larger  and  more  certain  than  that  from  es- 
tates  in  the  country,  but  not  considered  so  honourable. — Bene  pas- 
cere. "Good  grazing."  —  Satis  bene.  "Middling  good."  —  Male 
pascere.  "Poor  grazing." — Quid  hominem  occìdere.  Meaning  to 
imply  that  nsurers  were  on  a  level  with  murderers. 

§7. 
CoUocanda.  "Investing." — Optimis  viris.  Heusinger  rightlyre- 
marks  that  this  expressìon  is  used  with  a  slightly  contemptuous 
tone.  Compare  quibusdaìu  honis  viris,  in  chap.  i.,  §  3. — Ad  Janum 
medium  sedentibus.  "  Accustomed  to  sit  at  the  middle  Janus."  He 
refers  to  the  money-lenders,  or  bankers.  There  was  a  small  tempie 
of  Janus  in  the  Forum,  and  by  this  were  three  arched  passages, 
called  Jani,  where  the  usurers,  &c.,  had  their  shops.  Hence  the 
expressions,  Janus  swnmus,  medius,  imus. — Schola.  The  Greek  (txóXìj 
is  literally  "leisure."  Then  "leisure  for  learned  pursuits,"  and  so 
"  a  learned  discussion."  The  Latin  schola,  beginning  with  this  last 
meaning,  afterwards  signifies  "a  place  where  there  is  time  for 
learned  pursuits"  (compare  vacare  studiis),  "a  school,"  "a  sect  of 
philosophers,  "  equivalent  to  disciplina,  familia. 


i 
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BOOK  IH. 
CHAPTER    I. 

§1,  2, 
Puhlium  Scipionem.  The  grandfather  of  the  younger  Africanus. 
— Appellatus  sit.  As  these  are  Cato's  words,  not  Cicero's,  the  sub- 
junctive  is  employed.  —  Caio.  Cato  Major,  the  Censor,  whose 
name  is  prefìxed  to  the  Dialogue  De  Senectute.  He  served  as  quses- 
tor  under  Scipio  in  Sieily  and  Africa. — Ejus  cequalis.  "  Of  the 
same  age  with  him." — Minus  otiosum,  &c.  "Less  at  leisure  than 
when  he  was  at  leisure."  Otiosus  signifies  one  who  enjoys  abund- 
ance  of  otium  ;  and  otium  has  two  meanings,  (1).  Freedom  from 
public  duties  ;  (2).  Freedom  from  occupation  generally.  Otiosum 
here  has  the  latter  sense,  otiosus  the  former.  —  Cessaret.  '  '  Was 
idle,"  i.  e.,  at  leisure.  Equivalent  to  vacaret.  —  Ilhmi  acuehant. 
"Whetted  his  energies." 

§  3,  4,  6. 
Sed  sì  minus,  &c.  The  idea  is,  Though  I  cannot  by  imitation 
attain  to  that  inimitable  disposition,  yet,  so  far  as  inclination  goes, 
I  come  as  near  to  it  as  is  possible. — Impiis  armis  vique.  Of  Antony. 
— Aliquando.  "For  a  season."  For  a  definite  time. — Interdum. 
"At  intervals."  Sumebat  implies,  took  at  his  own  convenience 
and  independently  of  others. — Frequentia.    ' '  Crowd, "  ' '  concourse." 

§  7,  8.  \ 

Constitutum  est.  "Is  occasioned." — Extincio  enim  senatu.  The 
Senate's  politicai  power  and  freedom  of  debate  had  been  destroyed 
by  Antony,  the  consul  this  year,  who  surrounded  the  senate-house 
with  his  armed  followers. — Deletis  judiciis.  The  law-courts  were 
of  necessity  closed  by  the  exile  of  the  prastors,  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
— In  foro.  He  means  in  public  trials.  —  Qui  vixerimus.  "After 
having  lived."  The  subjunctive  is  employed  to  draw  a  stronger 
contrast  between  his  former  and  present  position.  —  Cekbritate. 
^*  F\xh\ìcìty. ''—Eedundant.  Alluding  to  the  number  of  CaBsar's  vet- 
erans.  as  well  as  others  whom  Antony  had  collected  to  support  his 
violent  measures. 
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§  9,  10. 
Doctis.  Philosophers  are  meant.  — Ex  his  ipsis.  Scil.  minimis 
malis. — Quo  debeat  is,  &c.  "Which  one  ought,  after  having  for- 
merly  procured  repose  for  the  state."  Observe  bere  the  employ- 
ment  of  the  subjunctive  in  peperisset,  as  in  vixerimus  above,  §  8. 
Cicero  refers  to  his  services  in  having  crushed  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline,  for  which  he  received  the  title  of  Pater  patrue. — Majorem 
laudem,  This  is  an  afFectation  of  modesty  on  the  part  of  Cicero  ; 
for,  throughout  the  chapter,  he  tacitly  implies  that  his  retirement 
was  more  praiseworthy  than  that  of  Scipio,  who  left  behind  him  no 
literary  records  or  work  of  his  leisure. 

§  11,  12. 
Munus.  ^^Emplojment.'"— Mentis  agitatione.  " Through  the  ac- 
tivity  of  his  mind." —  Quas  cogitando  consequebatur.  "Which  he 
pursued  in  thought." — Cogitatione  tacita.  "  By  silent  reflection," 
i.  e.,  not  uttered  in  the  shape  of  some  literary  treatise,  nor  commit- 
ted  to  writing. — Plura  brevi  tempore,  &c.  From  B.C.  48  to  B.C. 
44,  the  year  in  which  this  work  was  written.  During  that  period 
Cicero  wrote  most  of  his  Khetorical  and  Philosophical  treatises. 


CHAPTER  II. 
§1,2. 
Frugifera  et  fructuosa.  "Fertile  and  profitable."  Fructuosus 
implies  more  tha.n  frugifer,  which  means  merely  "  fruit-bearing"  or 
"fertile,"  whereas  the  former  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  "teeming 
with  fruit."— Ì0CM5.  "  Division"  or  "  head."— jf^eracior.  Observe 
that  feracior  corresponds  to  frugifera,  and  uberior  to  fructuosa.  — 
Hujus  memori(B.  "  Of  this  age,"  i.  e.,  within  our  remembrance. 
Cicero  does  not  compare  Cratippus  with  the  old  philosophers. 
Compare  ii.,  2,  17,  where  he  calls  him  "very  like"  {siìnillimus),  but 
not  equal  to  {par)  the  old  philosophers.  —  Audire  atque  accipere. 
Compare  the  remark  of  Zumpt:  ''Plus  est  accipere  quam  audire. 
Audiunt  omnes  discipuli,  accipiunt  diligentes.'" 

§  4,  5,  6. 

Sustines  enim,  &c.     The  idea  is,  You  have  no  light  bm-then  to 

sustain  in  the  expectation  which  men  form  of  your  imitating  my 

perseverance  and  industry.  —  Grave  onus  et  Athenarum,  &c.      "A 

heavy  responsibility  from  both  Athens  and  Cratippus,"  i.  e.,  im- 
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posed  by  tliem. — Ad  inercaturaìn,  &c.  '^  For  a  purchasing  of  valli 
able  branches  of  knowledge."  Some  translate  mercaturam  by  "  i 
mart,"  but  the  Latin  terna  for  "mart"  is,  as  Zumpt  remarks, 
cattis. — Est  potius.     Supply  lahor  after  est. 


mer- 


§  8,  9,  10. 
Pancetius.  Compare  i.,  3,  §  6.  —  Tribus  generihus.  *'  Three 
heads." — Deinceps.  "In  the  course  of  bis  enquiry." — Nec  id  ex- 
solvit.  "And  yet  did  not  perform  that."  Nec  for  nec  tamen. — 
Posidonius.  Compare  i.,  45,  §  2.  —  Annis.  Zumpt  remarks  that 
annos  is  more  usuai  in  this  sense. 

§  11,  12,  13,  U. 

Prcetermissum.  "  Has  been  passed  over  through  carelessness." — 
Relictuìii.  This  infinitive  depends  on  aiunt^  to  be  supplied  from 
negant. — De  quo.  "  Now  as  regards  that." — Adhibendumne  Juerity 
&c.  "  Whether  this  head  ought  to  have  been  taken  up." — In  ex- 
treino  libro  iertio.  "In  the  concliision  of  bis  third  hook." — Testis 
locuples.  "A  sufficient  witness." — P.  Rutilium.  Compare  ii.,  13, 
12. — In  Coa  Venere.  "In  the  case  of  the  Coan  Venus."  A  much 
better  reading  than  Coce  Veneris,  which  the  common  text  gives,  and 
resting  on  good  MS.  authority.  Apelles  first  painted  his  celebra- 
ted  picture  of  Venus  rising  from  the  sea  (  Venus  Anadyomene),  which 
was  placed  in  the  tempie  of  ^sculapius  at  Cos  ;  and  then  he  un- 
devtook  to  paint  another  picture  of  the  same  goddess,  which  should 
surpass  the  first.  He  died,  however,  before  this  second  picture  was 
completed,  and  no  artist  could  be  found  to  finish  it.  It  is  to  this 
second  painting  that  Cicero  alludes.  Compare  Plin.^  H.  N.,  xxxv., 
36. 

Et  non  perfecìsset.  These  words  are  enclosed  in  brackets  by  some 
editors  as  a  marginai  gloss  on  pr cete nnisis set.  Zumpt,  however,  de- 
fends  them,  and  thinks  that  Cicero  purposely  employed  them  to 
show  more  clearly  the  existence  of  an  intent  on  the  part  of  Panas- 
tius  which  was  not  carried  into  efFect. — Persecutum,  esse.  "Fol- 
lowed  out,"  i.  e.,  completed. 


CHAPTEE  III. 
§  1,  2,  3. 

Disputari.  The  verb  disputare  has  two  meanings  :  (1).  "  To 
speak  at  length  upon,"  "discuss,"  or  "examine  into,"  where  one 
person  is  engaged,  a,s  in  ii.,  §  8,  '-De  offidis  accuratissime  disputa- 

M 
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vii;''  (2).  "To  argue  about,"  Avhere  several  persons  are  engaged  ; 
in  our  sense  of  the  word  "dispute,"  as  bere. — Ut  Stoicis  placet. 

Consult  note  on  i.,  3,  §4. — Ita ut.     "  So  far as 

that." — Peripateiids  vestris.  "To  your  and  your  master's  Peripa- 
tetics."  Observe  the  employment  of  vester,  as  referring  to  both 
young  Cicero  and  bis  master  Cratippus,  who  belonged  to  the  Peri- 
patetic  sect. — Collocata.  "Placed  together,"  i.  e.,  to  counterbal- 
ance  it. — Vix  minimi  momenti,  &c.  "Are  scarcely  of  the  slightest 
weight." — Contendere.  "Compare,"  i.  e.,  be  put  into  competition 
with. — Socratem.  Compare  De  Leg.,  i.,  12  :  "  Bécte  Socrates  exse- 
erari  eum  solebat,  qui  prìmus  utilltatem  a  natura  sejunxisset.  Id  enim 
querebatur  caput  esse  sxitiorum  omnium.'''' 

§5. 

Is  esset  ....  qui  diceret.     "Were  the  sort  of  man  to  say." — 

Propterea.     "  On  this  account."  —  Efficiens  utilitatis.     "A  means 

of  procuring  something  advantageous."     Equiralent  to  efficeret  util- 

itatem. — Qui  res  expetendas  metiuntur.      "Who  measure  things  to  be 

sought  after,"  i.  e.,  who  measure  the  desirableness  of  objects. 

Indolentia.  "By  privation  of  pain."  Corresponding  to  the  Greek 
àvaXyrima,  and  coined  by  Cicero  for  the  purpose.  (Compare  De 
Fin.,  ii.,  4,  and  Nonius,  ii.,  453.)  This  was  the  doctrine  of  Hieron- 
ymus  of  Rhodes  (B.C.  300),  who  reckoned  the  highest  good  to  be 
àva\yt](TÌa.  On  the  other  band,  Aristippus,  the  founder  of  the  Cy- 
renaic  scbool,  made  it  to  be  pleasure. — Pugnare.     "  Clasbes  with." 

§6,7. 

Specie  quadam  utilitatis.  "With  some  show  of  expediency."- — 
Compararetur.  "  Should  be  brougbt  into  competition  with," — Con- 
venienter  naturce.  "  Conformably  to  nature."  Compare  the  Greek, 
òfioXoyovfxsvcog  ry  (piaei. — Sententiam.  "Meaning." — Cmn  virtute 
congruere  semper.  So  that,  according  to  the  Stoics,  virtue  and  per- 
fected  nature  were  one.  Compare  De  Leg.,  i.,  8,  25:  ^'■Est  autem 
virtus  nihil  aliud,  quam  in  se  perfecta  et  ad  summtim  perducta  natura.'^ 
— Celerà  omnia.  "AH  other  things,"  such  as  bealtb,  strength,  men- 
ta! abilities,  riches,  bonours,  prosperity,  and,  in  general,  bona  ex- 
tema, or  bona  corporis.  Ali  these  things,  wbich  the  Stoics  consid- 
ered  to  be  '■'•  secundum  naturavi"  (Karà  (pvaiv),  as  their  opposites  were 
cantra  naturam,  they  regarded  as  indiiferent  things  in  comparison 
with  virtue,  placing  them  in  the  category  of  neither  good  nor  e\ìl. 
Compare  Acad.  Qucest.,  i.,  10. 

Ita  ìegere  si.  "To  choose  on  condition  that,"  or  "in  so  far  as." 
On  legere  Heusinger  remarks  :   '  '  Qucb  legenda  esse  concedebant,  ea 
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prasposita  vel  praecipua  (Gr.  Trpoìjyfikva)  dicebant:  his  contraria  re- 
jectanea."     The  corresponding  Greek  term  to  legenda  is  XriTcrà. 

§  8,  9,  10. 
Putant  quidam.  The  Stoics. — Comparationem.  Between  the  Aow- 
estum  and  utile. — Proprie  vereque.  Supply  honestwn. — Nullo  modo. 
Supply  esse  potest. — De  quihus  disputamus.  "Which  we  are  dis- 
cussing."  Consult  note  on  §  1. — Media.  Because  lying  between 
the  things  secundum  naturam  and  the  things  cantra  naturam. — Quce 
et  ingenii  bonitate,  &c.  "Which  many  attain  unto  both  by  goodness 
of  naturai  disposition  and  by  progress  in  learning,"  i.  e.,  by  prov 
gressive  improvement. 

§  11,  12. 
Rectum.  Compare  i.,  3,  4.  —  Omnes  numeros  hahet.  "Is  com- 
plete. "  Some  take  this  expressìon  to  be  a  metaphor  borrowed  from 
the  Palsestra,  by  an  analogy  between  graceful  motions  and  poetic 
numbers.  Ernesti,  however,  more  correctly,  it  would  seem,  takes 
it  to  mean  simply  that  which  is  complete  in  ali  its  parts,  like  the 
Greek  TiTpàywvog,  "square,"  i.e.,  perfect,  with  no  inequality. — Ca- 
dere in,  &c.  "Can  belong  to  any  one."  Literally,  "Can  fall  in 
with."  So  quadrare,  "  to  square  with,"  "  to  agree  with," — Pi-opter- 
ea  quod  vulgus,  &c,  Because,  to  the  popular  apprehension,  there 
is  no  distinction  between  the  media  and  perfecta  officia,  the  former 
fuUy  answering  their  idea  of  perfection. 

§13. 
Po'ématis.  Greek  words  in  -ma  prefer  the  termination  is  of  the 
second  declension  to  ibus  in  the  dative  and  ablativo  plural.  {Zumpt, 
§  67.) — Usu  venit.  "Happens,"  i.  e.,  is  a  usuai  occurrence. — Ali- 
quid  probi.  "  Some  merit." — Capiat.  "  Catches,"  i.  e.,  arrests  the 
attention of.— Pm^ìs.     "The  experienced." — Facile.    "Readily." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


§  1,  2,  3. 
Sècunda  qucedam  honesta.  "A  sort  of  second-rate  virtues." — In- 
doles  virtutis.  "A  naturai  disposition  towards  virtue."  —  Decii. 
Consult  note  on  i.,  18,  9. — Scipiones.  The  elder  and  younger  Afri- 
canus. — Fabricius.  Consult  note  on  i.,  13,  7. — Aristides.  Sur- 
named  "the  Just,"  the  contemporary  of  Themistocles. —  Ut  sapien- 
tem  volumus  intelligi.     That  is,  really  wise,  in  the  sense  in  which 
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philosophers  would  have  tlie  word  used.  —  M.  Caio.  M.  Porcius 
Cato,  the  censor,  mentioned  in  chap.  i.  —  C.  Lcelius.  In  the  De 
Amicitia  (iì.,  6)  Fannius  says  to  Lselius  :  '■'•  Existimare  debes  omniuvi 
oculos  in  te  esse  conjectos  unum  :  te  sapientem  et  appellant  et  existi- 
mant.^^ — Sapientes  fuerunt.  He  means  truly  wise,  in  the  abstract 
sense  in  which  philosophers  use  the  word.  —  Septem.  The  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece. — Ex  mediorum  offidorum  frequentia.  "  From 
their  Constant  practice  of  middle  duties." 

§  4,  6,  6. 
Quod  vere  honestum  est.  "What  is  right  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  term."  Eeferring  to  the  rectujìi,  perfectum  officimn,  spoken  of 
in  chapter  iii.,  as  distinguished  from  the  medium  officium. —  Cum 
utilitatis  repugnantia.  "  With  seeming  expediency  when  it  is  repug- 
nant  to  rectitude." — Quod  communiter,  &c,  What  men  in  general 
— that  is,  philosophers,  and  also  the  unlearned — cali  right.  The 
rectitude  here  spoken  of  is  identical  with  the  77iedia  officia,  of  which 
he  says  in  chap.  iii.,  "^a  communia  siint.''^ — In  nostrani  intelligentiam 
cadit.  "Falls  within  our  comprehension, "  i.  e.,  is  on  a  level  with 
the  comprehension  of  ali  men. — Nobis.  By  us  as  men. — Teneri. 
"  Be  maintained,"  i.  e.,  there  can  be  no  firm  standing,  there  can 
be  no  hold.  We  have  given  here  the  explanation  of  Grasvius,  who 
makes  teneri  non  potest  to  be  an  expression  similar  to  sisti  non  potest 
(Liv.,  iv.,  12;  Plaut.,  Trinuin.,  iii.,  11,  93).  —  Conservatione  officio- 
rum.     "  On  account  of  their  observance  of  duties." 

§  8,  10,  11. 
Hoc  ipsum  sensisse,  &c.  *'  Meant  the  very  thing  which  he  said," 
i.  e.,  his  words  are  to  be  taken  in  their  literal  sense. — -Quale  sit  id. 
"What  is  the  true  nature  of  that."  —  Tempore.  "By  particular 
circumstances."  The  plural  is  more  common  in  this  sense.  Cases 
of  this  kind,  where  circumstances  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  were 
said  by  the  Stoics  to  happen  kut  olicovofiiav. 

§  12,  13. 
Ponatur  aliquid.  "Let  a  particular  case  be  supposed." — Qtiod 
pateat  latius.  "Which  admits  of  a  wider  application,"  i.  e.,  which 
may  be  applied  to  other  similar  cases. — Si  qui  tyi-annum,  &c.  As 
Brutus,  who  killed  Cassar.  Si  qui  for  si  quis. — Familiarem.  Some 
of  Cassar's  murderers  were  his  intimate  friends. 

§  U,  15,  16. 
Quod  honestum  intelligimus.     "Which  we  understand  to  be  right." 
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— Formula  qumdam.  "A  certaìn  rule,"  i.  e.,  a  prescribed  general 
l'ule  or  criterion,  to  which  particular  cases  may  be  referred. — Rati- 
oni  disciplinceque.  "To  the  system  and  method  of  instruetion." 
Ratio  is  the  Greek  fxs9odog,  ^'■via  qua  artes  traduntur  vel  disctintu?'  ; 
Disciplina  is  artis  vel  doctrince  alicujus  (ryoTJjjua."  (^Kiihner,  ad  Tusc. 
Qucest.,  i.,  1,  2.)—Veteribus  Academicis.  "The  old  Academics," 
i.  e.,  the  members  of  the  Old  Academy.  There  were  also  the  Mid- 
dle and  the  New  Academy.  —  lidevi  erant.  Because  Plato,  the 
founder  of  the  Academic  sect,  and  Aristotle  of  the  Peripatetic,  both 
derived,  in  great  measure,  their  doctrines  from  a  common  source, 

Socrates. — Splendidius.      "More  nobly.' — Licentiam  dat 

ut  liceat.  A  similar  tautology  to  that  in  vili.,  7 :  '''•Hoc  deliberanti- 
um  genus,  qui  deliberant.^^ 


CHAPTER  V. 


Magis  est  cantra  naturante  &c.  For  nothing  being  so  agreeable  to 
nature  as  Society,  whatever  tends  to  the  ruin  and  dissolution  of 
this  must  needs  be  of  ali  things  most  contrary  to  nature.  Now  the 
very  end  and  design  of  Society  is  the  mutuai  help  and  assistance  of 
each  other,  without  which  it  is  impossible  it  should  ever  subsist. 
Those  persons,  therefore,  who,  instead  of  profiting,  injure  their  fel- 
lows,  do  what  directly  tends  to  the  ruin  of  Society,  and  consequent- 
ly  what  of  ali  things  is  most  contrary  to  nature.  {Cochnan,  ad  loc.) 
— Aut  corpori  accidere.     Consult  note  on  ii.,  25,  §  2. 

§2. 
Na7n  principio,  &c.  '  '  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  destroys  human 
intercourse  and  society."  The  corresponding  deinde  occurs  in  §  13. 
— Si  enhn  sic  erimus  affecti.  "For  if  we  are  to  be  so  disposed." 
Affici  in  this  senso  answers  to  SiaKtXaBai,  "  to  be  in  such  or  such  a 
disposition,"  as  SiaTiOsvai  means  "to  dispose  so  and  so."  Observe 
the  future  here  :  in  Latin  they  say  faciam  si  poterò,  not  faciam  si 
possum.  "I  will  do  it  if  I  can." — Dirumpi  necesse  est.  So  just  be- 
low  necesse  is  followed  by  the  infinitive.  The  subjunctive,  however, 
with  ut  expressed  or  tinderstood,  is  more  common,  as  at  the  end  of 
the  next  sentence,  evertatur  necesse  est. 

§  3,  4,  5. 
Sensum  hunc  kaberet,  ut  putaret.     "  Had  this  feeling,  as  to  think," 
i.  e.,  were  so  disposed  as  to  think.     Equivalent  to  sic  animatum  esset 
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ut  putaret. — Quod  cuique  possit.  Supply  detrahere. — Elud.  "  The 
following,  however." — Facultates^  &c.  Consult  note  on  i.,  3,  7. — 
Jure  gentium.  On  the  nature  of  Jus  gentiwn  and  its  practical,  not 
speculative  orìgin,  consult  Long's  Essay  on  Edicta  Magistratuum,  in 
his  edition  of  the  Verrine  Orations,  p.  160.  Cicero  considers  the 
"law  of  nations"  to  be  the  same  as  the  law  of  nature. — Legibus 
populorum.  "By  the  laws  of  particular  communities,  "  difFering  in 
different  countries  according  to  circumstances.  This  is  the  jus 
civile,  "  common  law  of  the  land,"  "  statute  law,"  in  contradistinc- 
tion  to  jus  gentium,  "universal  law." — Quihus  in  singulis  dvitatibus, 
&c.  "By  which  government  is  supported  in  individuai  states." 
Literally,  "is  held"  or  "bound  together." 

§  6,  7,  8. 
Hoc  eniin  spectant  leges.  "Por  this  is  what  the  laws  regard." — 
Damno.  "  By  pecuniary  fine."  Compare  the  Greek  ?7;;tia. — Atque 
hoc  multo  magis,  &c.  "And  this  conclusion  naturai  reason  proves 
much  more,"  i.  e.,  the  light  of  nature. — Lex  divina  et  liumana.  Be- 
cause,  in  the  view  of  the  Stoics,  the  world  of  gods  and  men  was 
governed  by  the  same  laws. — Nunquam  committet  ut  appetat.  "  Will 
never  allow  himself  to  covet." — Communitas.  "The  desire  of  civil 
society."  Observe  that  this  word  is  used  in  two  senses  :  (1).  Ob- 
jectively,  "the  social  union;"  (2).  Subjectively,  "the  social  vir- 
tues,"  as  in  i.,  45,  1. — Comparantem.  The  accusative  refers  to  the 
nnexpressed  subject  of  the  infinitives  contemnere,  ducere,  "that  a 
man  should."     So  below,  imitantem  and  abimdanteìn. 

§  10,  12. 
Heì'culem  Uhm.  Observe  the  emphatic  employment  of  the  prò-: 
noun,  answering  to  the  Greek  article,  "the  well-known,"  i.  e.,  the 
often  celebrated  Hercules.  Compare  Xen.  Mem.,  ii,,  1.  —  Fama. 
"The  report." — Ut  excellas  etiam.  "In  such  a  manner,  too,  as  to 
surpass." — Efficitur.     "  It  is  clearly  shown." 

§13. 

Mortem,  paupertatem,  &c.  Cicero  descends  from  the  greater  evil 
to  the  less,  and  he  does  this  in  order  to  increase  the  force  of  the 
whole  remark. — Quid  ctwi  eo  disseras.  "  Why  are  you  to  argue 
with  him?"  i.  e.,  What  use  is  there  of  arguing  with  him? — Homi- 
nem. "  Ali  that  is  human." — Errat  in  eo  quod  putat.  "  He  is  mis- 
taken  in  thinking."  More  literally,  "  He  errs  in  what  he  thinks." 
— Vitiis.     '  '  Than  the  defects.  '  ' 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 
§1,  2. 
Omnibus  propositum.  "PlacecI  before  their  view  by  ali  men," 
i.  e.,  held  in  view  by  ali. —  Ut  eadem  sii  titilitas,  &c.  "That  the  in- 
terest of  each  separate  individuai,  and  that  of  ali  collectively,  should 
be  the  same."  This  is  a  conclusion  from  the  foregoing  discourse. 
Since  for  one  man  to  injure  another  is  so  pernicious  to  human  soci- 
ety, it  follows  that  no  one  should  do  any  thing  for  bis  own  interest 
as  distinct  from  that  of  the  whole  community.  {Cockman,  ad  loc.) 
— Consortio.  "Society,"  " intercourse. " — Quicwnqiie  sit.  Thatis, 
even  though  he  be  a  slave,  a  foreigner,  or  a  barbarian. — Consultimi 
velit.  Equivalent  to  consiilere  velit. — Omnium  utilitatem  esse  covimu- 
nem.  "That  the  interest  of  ali  mankind  is  a  common  one,"  i.  e., 
that  we  are  ali  interested  in  each  other's  welfare. 

§  3,  4,  5. 
Continemur  omnes.  "  We  are  ali  included  under." — J^eriim  Qutein 
prinwm,  &c.  *'But  the  first  is  true  ;  therefore  the  last  is,true." — 
Aliam  ratlonem  esse,  &c.  "That  the  case  is  difFerent  with  regard 
to,"  &c. — Societatem.  "  Bond  of  union." — Qucc  sententia,  &c.  "  An 
opinion  which  tears  asunder  the  -whole  social  tie  of  a  state,"  i.  e., 
every  thing  like  social  intercourse  and  union  in  a  state. 

§  6,  7,  8. 
Rationem  hahendavi.  "That  regard  is  to  be  had  to." — Externo- 
«•uni  negant.  For  qui  externoì'um  hahendam  negant. — Communem  soci- 
'ìtaiem.  "The  common  union." — Funditus.  "From  the  very 
foundation." — Constitutavi  inter' homines  societatem.  "The  social  in- 
tercourse established  among  men." — Quce  vacent  injustitia,  "  So 
far  forth  as  they  are  free  from  any  violation  of  justice."  There  is 
great  doubt  about  the  true  reading  here.  We  bave  followed  Zumpt, 
but  many  editors  give  quce  vacent  jusiitia.  The  idea  intended  to  be 
conveyed  appears  to  be  the  following  :  To  take  away  any  thing 
from  another,  which  is  an  act  of  injustice,  is  not  only  a  greater  evil 
than  any  of  fortune  or  of  person,  but  of  mind  too  (i.  e.,  than  any 
other  vice),  except  only  those  which  are  offences  against  justice  as 
well  as  itself.  {Cockman,  ad  he.) — Hcec  enim  virtus.  The  refer- 
ence  is  to  jusiitia,  the  idea  of  which  is  easily  implied  from  the  pre- 
ceding  injustitia. — Nonne  igitur  sapiens  abstiderit.  '  '  Will  not,  then, 
the  wise  man  be  likely  to  wrest?"     Observe  the  force  of  the  sub- 
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junctive. — Uomini  ad  nullam  rem  ulili.      "  Some  good-for-nothing 
fellow." 

§  9,  10,  11,  13. 

Affectio.  "Dìsposition." — Phalarim.  Compare  ii,,  7,  16. — Ad 
nullam  partem.  Just  above  it  is  ad  nullain  rem,  "for  nothing." — 
Quid  ejus  modi.  Observe  that  quid  is  for  aliguid. — Communis  utili- 
tatis  derelictio.     "  The  desertion  of  the  common  interest." 

§  14,  16,  17. 
Conservai  et  continet.  "Preseryes  and  governs." — Si  occiderit, 
"  If  he  shall  perish." — Modo  hocfaciat.  That  is,  provìded  he  trans- 
fer to  himself  the  necessaries  of  life  from  a  worthless  person. — Ita 
.  ,  .  .  ut  ne,  &c.  "  In  such  a  way  that  he  do  not,  through  think- 
ing  well  of  himself  and  loving  himself,  have  this  as  an  excuse  foi* 
committing  injustice,"  i.  e.,  provìded  he  do  not  make  the  love  of 
himself  and  conceit  of  his  own  merits  an  occasion  for  injuring  oth- 
ers.  Observe  that  ut  ne  is  for  the  simple  ne. — Et  potius.  For  sed 
potius. — Summa  distractio.  "The  wìdest  removal  from  them." — 
JExterminanduìn  est.     "  Ought  to  be  banished." 

§  18,  19. 
Spiritu.  In  the  sense  of  vita. — In  figura  hominis.  "  Under  a  hu- 
man form." — A  communi  tanquam,  &c.  "From  what  may  be  called 
the  common  body  of  humanity,  "  i.  e.,  consisting  of  ali  maukind,  of 
which individuals  are  the  members. — Ex  tempore.  "From  attend- 
ant  circumstances." 


CHAPTER  VII. 
§1,2. 


Persecuturum  fuisse.  "Would  have  pursued." — Consilium  ejus 
peremisset.  "  Had  put  an  end  to  his  design."  Peremisset  in  the 
sense  of  sustulisset.  Hence,  as  Heusinger  observes,  peremtorius  is 
id  quod  pei-imit,  that  which  "  puts  an  end  lo"  a  discussion  and 
brings  matters  to  a  conclusion. — Ad  quas  ijjsas,  &c.  Observe  that 
sunt  is  here  equivalent  to  extant,  or  in  promiu  sunt.  The  meaning  is, 
There  are,  indeed,  precepts  sufficiently  numerous  out  of  his  former 
books,  relating  to  the  above-mentioned  doubts  and  scruples,  from 
which  it  may  be  clearly  ascertained  what  is  to  be  avoided  on  ac- 
count of  its  immorality  ;  what,  again,  is  not  to  be  avoided  because 
of  its  not  being  at  ali  times  and  in  ali  cases  immoral. 
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§3,4. 
Fastlgium.  "The  finishing  hand."  Fastigium  (whicli  here  re- 
quires  to  be  rendered  freely)  literally  means  the  pediment,  the  top 
or  crowning  part  formed  by  the  two  converging  sides  of  the  roof  at 
the  gable  end  of  a  building,  &c. — Prope  tamen  absohto.  Observe 
the  employment  of  tamen  without  any  concessive  conjunction  pre- 
ceding.  {Zurnpt,  §  341,  note.)  —  Docere.  "To  demonsrate."  — 
Postulare  ut,  &c.  That  is,  to  make  certain  postulates. — Expeten- 
dum.  "The  Stoic  doctrine." — Sin  non  Ucet per  Cratippum.  "But 
if  Cratippus  does  not  allow  this,"  i.  e.,  as  being  a  Peripatetic. — 
Illud  certe  dabis.  "This,  at  ali  events,  you  will  grant." — Maxime 
propter  se.  The  Peripatetic  doctrine,  as  opposed  to  the  Stoic. — 
Utrumvis.  "  Either  of  the  two  you  please,"  i.  e.,  as  sufficient  for 
my  purpose.  The  Academics  Avere  tied  to  no  particular  set  of  opin- 
ions. — Tum  hoc.  The  Peripatetic  doctrine. — Tumilhd.  The  Stoie, 
i.  e.,  sola  honesta  esse  bona. 

§  5,  6,  7. 
Neque  enìm  eifas  erat.  For  Pancetius  was  a  Stoic,  and  tlierefore 
held  that  Rectitude  was  not  only  the  highest  but  the  sole  good. — 
Viderentur.  "  Merely  seemed,"  Emphatic.  So  below, — Distrax- 
erint.  Compare  chap.  iii.,  §  3:  '•'•  Itaque  accepìmus  Socratem  exse- 
erari  solitum,"  &c. — Aliquando.  "  Upon  certain  occasions." — Si 
quando  incidissent.  " If  cases  ever  should  occur."  Literally,  "If 
ever  they  should  fall  in." — Repvgnaniiam.  " Inconsistency, "  i.  e., 
between  the  Honestum  and  Utile. 

§  8,  9. 
Marte  nostro.  "  Through  our  own  resources."  A  proverbiai  ex- 
pression,  borrowed  from  waging  war  without  foreign  aid.  —  Quod 
quidem  mihi  proharetur.  "Which  could  be  approved  of  by  me," 
i.  e.,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  meet  with  my  approvai.  Quod  with 
the  subjunctive  is  here  equivalent  to  tale  ut  id. — Be  iis.  Por  ex  iis. 
The  meaning  of  the  whole  sentence  is,  "On  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject,  since  Panatius,  no  explanation  has  been  given,  of  a  nature  at 
least  to  give  satisfaction  to  me,  out  of  ali  the  explanations  which 
have  come  into  my  hands."  This  part  of  the  subject,  namely,  on 
Rectitude  and  Expediency,  when  they  seem  to  clash  with  one  an- 
other,  Panaetius  had  left  out. 

M2 
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CHAPTER  Vili. 

§1. 
Cum  igitur,  &c.  "When,  therefore,  any  specious  appe arance  of 
expediency  is  presented  to  you,  you  are  necessarily  affeeted  by  it." 
Cicero,  haying  laid  bis  postulate  that  Rectitude  is  the  only,  or,  at 
least,  chief  good,  proceeds  to  draw  some  conclusions  from  it  ;  as, 
First,  that  however  a  thing  may  carry  the  appearance  of  advantage 
along  with  it,  yet  it  is  to  be  rejected  if  it  bave  any  dishonesty  in  it, 
because  it  would  deprive  us  of  our  virtue  and  bonesty,  which  is  our 
greatest,  if  not  our  sole  good  ;  and,  consequently,  however  it  may 
bring  US  riches,  pleasures,  &c.,  must  be  really  unprofitable.  For  it 
is  impossible  that  there  should  be  any  real  profit  where  the  loss  is 
honesty.  (Cochnan,  ad  he.) — Tum  non  utilitas  relinquenda  est,  &.Q. 
The  idea  is,  Then  it  is  not  required  that  you  should  sacrifica  the 
expediency,  but  that  you  should  perceive,  &c. 

§  2,  3,  4. 
Reda,  et  convenientia,  &c.  "  The  uprìght,  and  the  suitable,  and 
theconsistent.'' — Honestatem.  "  Moral  rectitude." — Zenoni.  Zeno, 
the  founder  of  the  Stoic  sect,  surnamed  Ciitìeus,  from  Cittium,  a 
town  in  Cyprus,  where  he  was  born.  —  Oìnni  pondere  gravior. 
"Weightier  in  its  entire  importance."  Zumpt  explains  omni  pen- 
dere as  follows  :  "  Omni  ratione,  quocunque  utaris  pondere.'''' — Quare 
error  hominuìn,  &c.  "Wherefore  it  is  a  mistake  in  dishonest  men 
that,  when  they  bave  grasped  at  something  which  seems  useful, 
they  separate  it  immediately  from  virtue."  Literally,  ""Wherefore 
the  error  of  dishonest  men,  Avlien  it  has  grasped  at,  &c. ,  separates 
it,"  &c.     Abstract  for  concrete. 

§  5,  6,  7. 
Falsa  testamenta.  "Forged  wills," — Pecuìatus.  "Embezzle- 
ment  of  public  moneys." — Opum  nimiarum,  &c.  "The  intolerable 
influence  of  too  great  power." — Cupiditates.  "  Ambitious  desires." 
— Emolumenta  enùn  rerum,  &c.  "For  men  view  the  advantages  re- 
sulting  from  things  with  fallacious  judgments  ;  the  punishment, 
&c.,  they  do  not  see." — Qui  deliberant,  &c.  A  repetition  from  the 
participle  deliherantium,  occasioned  by  the  parenthesis. — In  ipsa  enivi 
duhitatione,  &c.  "For  there  is  guilt  in  the  very  hesitation." — Ad 
id  non  pervenerint.  '  '  They  may  not  bave  arrived  at  the  execution 
of  it,"  i.  e.,  may  not  bave  carried  it  cut  into  action. 
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Celandi  et  occultandi.  Of  doing  a  thing  in  secret,  and  of  subse- 
quently  denying  having  dona  it. — Opinio.  "Idea." — Incontinenter. 
"With  a  want  of  self-restraint.  "     The  Greek  ÙKpaTÙig. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

§1,2. 
Bine.  "To  illustrate  this  truth."  — ///e  Gì/ges.  '<The  well- 
known  Gyges,"  i.  e.,  the  well-knoAvn  story  of  Gyges.  He  put  to 
death  Candaules,  and  seized  npon  the  crown  of  Lydia.  Cicero's 
version  of  the  story  is  taken  from  Plato  {Repuh.,  ii.,  p,  359).  He- 
rodotus  gives  a  very  diiferent  account  (i.,  8,  seqq.). — Ut ferunt  fahu- 
IcB.  Plato  has  a /iv0oXoyoi)(Tt. — Essent.  Mood  of  quotation. — Mag- 
nitudine inusitata.  Plato:  jufi^w  f/  kut  àvOpojTcov. —  Cum  palam  ejus 
anuli,  &c.  "  Whenever  he  turned  the  bezel  of  his  ring  towards  the 
palm  of  his  hand."  Pala  is  the  part  of  the  ring  in  which  the  stone 
is  set.  The  Greek  term  is  <t(Pìvòóvìì,  because  the  stone  rested  in  it, 
like  the  stone  in  a  sling. — In  locian.     "  Into  its  proper  place." 

§  3,  4,  5. 
Hac  oppoì-tunitate  anuli  usus.  '  '  Having  availed  himself  of  this 
power  opportunely  possessed  by  the  ring." — Ohstare.  "  Stood  in  his 
way." — Beneficio,  "Through  the  aid." — Bonis  viris.  The  dative, 
instead  of  ah  with  the  ablative.  (Zumpt,  §  419,  note.) — Sfinirne  viali. 
That  is,  Ioni  Jiomines,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  spoken  of  in 
Book  ii.,  1,  §  3. — UH  quidem.  Observe  that  illi  is  again  pleonastìc. 
—  Commentidam.  "Imaginary." —  Quasi  vero  ille  defendat.  "As 
though,  forsooth,  he  maintains."  The  particles  quasi  vero  are  here 
^mployed  ironically. 

§  6,  7,  8. 
Vis.  '  '  The  true  import.  '  ' — Sdturus  {sit).  '  '  Be  going  to  know.  " 
Sisnefxcturus,  "Will  you  be  likely  to  do  it?" — Quamquam potest 
id  quidem.  "Though  it  is  not  so  impossible  neither."  Doubt 
seems  expressed  here  of  the  Divine  Providence,  in  accordance  with 
the  view  of  the  Academics. — Urgent  rustice  sane.  '  '  They  persevero 
in  their  denial  of  the  possibility  of  it,  with  right  vulgar  obstinacy." 
Rustice  (the  same  as  the  Greek  àypo'iKwo)  means  "awkwardly," 
"  illiterately." 
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§9. 
Hoc  verbum  quid  valeat.  '  '  What  is  the  force  of  this  word  '  possi- 
bility?'  " — Sed  tamquam  tormenta  qucedam  adhihemus.  "But  we,  as 
it  were,  bring  certain  tortures  to  bear  upon  them,"  i.  e.,  we,  as  it 
were,  put  them  to  the  torture.  We  apply  a  sort  of  test  to  extract 
their  re  al  sentiments. 


CHAPTER  X. 


§  1,  2. 
Inddunt  multce,  &c.  *'  Many  cases  often  occur  of  a  nature  to  dis- 
turb,"  &c.  Observe  that  quce  is  bere  equivalent  to  taks  ut,  and 
hence  takes  the  subjunctive,  —  Relinquenda  sit,  "Is  to  be  sacri- 
ficeà.^^—Utilitatis.  "  Of  the  advantage  that  will  accrue." — Colla- 
tino.  L.  Tarquinius  Collatinus,  the  husband  of  Lucretia,  one  of  the 
two  first  consuls,  Brutus  being  the  other,  afterwards  exìled  on  ac- 
count of  bis  relationship  to  the  Tarquins.  Compare  Liv.,  ii.,  2. — 
Brutus.  L.  JuniuS  Brutus,  consul  first  with  Collatinus,  afterwards 
with  Valerius  Poplicola,  —  ImpeHuni  abrogabat.  '  '  Abrogated  bis 
consular  command,"  i.  e.,  deposed  him  from  bis  office  of  consul. — 
Poterat  videri,  &c.  "He  might  seem  to  bave  acted  with  injustice." 
— Principes.  "The  leading  men  in  the  state." — Regihus.  "The 
royal  family." 

§  3,  4,  5. 
Sine  qua,  &c.  "Without  which  there  could  not  bave  been  any 
expediency  at  ali." — In  eo  rege.  "In  the  case  of  that  king,"  i.  e., 
Romulus. — Non  item.  "Not  so."  That  is,  ^^ Non  item  valuit  utili- 
tas  propter  honestatetn.''^ — Anùnum  pepulit  ejus.  "  Influenced  hìs 
mind." — Omisit.  "Disregarded."  —  Neque  erat.  "And  yet  was 
not  so." — Muri  causavi.  "The  excuse  about  the  wall."  The  allu- 
sion  is  to  the  story  of  Romulus  killing  bis  brother  Remus  for  leaping 
over  the  newly-built  wall  of  Rome.  {Liv.,  i.,  1.) — Opposuit.  "  He 
opposed  (to  bis  accusers),"  i.  e.,  alleged  in  his  defence, — Nec  sane 
idoneam.  "  Nor,  it  must  be  confessed,  sufficient  (to  serve  bis  pur- 
pose).  "— Pace  vel  Quirini  vel  Roimdi  dixerim.  '  '  I  would  say  it  with 
his  leave,  whether  we  are  to  cali  him  Quirinus  or  Romulus,"  i.  e., 
a  god  or  a  man.  Quirinus  is  a  term  of  Sabine  origin,  and  was 
given  to  Romulus  after  being  deified.     Cicero  is  speaking  ironically. 
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§6,  7. 
Quodjìat.  "As  far  as  it  can  be  done."  Quod  is  equivalent  to 
quantum.  —  Clirysìppus,  One  of  the  heads  of  the  Stole  school,  a 
scholar  of  Cleanthes,  borri  B.C.  276.  He  was  in  great  repute  for 
bis  logie. — Stadium.  "The  foot-race."  Literally,  "  The  stadium." 
This  was  a  Grecian  measure  of  length,  containing  125  paces,  or  625 
Roman  feet  (600  Greek  feet),  equal  to  606  feet  9  inches  English. 
It  was  the  ordinary  measure  of  the  foot-race. — Supplantare.  "To 
trip  iip." — Manu  depdhre.     "To  push  back  with  his  hand." 

§  8,  10,  11. 
Per  turi)  mitur.  "  Suffer  from  disturbing  causcs." — Ne  sì.  "Not 
even  if."  —  Ponit  enim  personam  amici.  "For  he  lays  aside  the 
character  of  a  friend." — Vei-am.  In  the  sense  ofjustam. — Ut  oran- 
dce  litis  tempus  accomviodet.  "  That  he  make  the  tinie  for  pleading 
his  cause  a  convenient  one  for  his  friend."  Supply  amico.  The 
reference  ìs  to  a  particular  day,  not,  as  some  suppose,  to  the  amount 
of  time  to  be  allowed  for  pleading  the  case.  This  last  was  regula- 
ted  generally  by  the  clepsydra. 

§  12,  13,  14. 
Cum  vero  juì'ato,  &c.  "Inasmuch,  however,  as  a  decision  is  to 
be  pronounced  by  him  under  oath."  —  Deum  se  adhibere  testem. 
"That  he  calls  the  Deity  to  witness." — Id  est  ....  mentem  suam. 
Heusinger  quotes  De  Repub.,  viii.,  4:  '■'■  Mens  ctijusque,  is  est  quis- 
que  ;  Deum  te  igitur  scito  esse,''''  Also  Plato,  De  Leg.,  10,  p.  91  : 
y^vX>l  '  '  '  vovv  [xèv  TTpociXaiiQàvovaa,  ad  Oeóv,  Osòg  ovca. — Rogandi 
judids.  "Of  entreating  the  judge  (to  do)."  Supply  ut  faciat. — 
Si  eum  teneremus.  "If  we  would  only  hold  it  fast,"  i.  e,,  adhere  to 
it.  Eum.  ^Q,\\.  morem. — Salva  fide.  "With  a  s afe  conscience." 
— Non  amicitice  tales,  &c.  "  Such  (intimacies)  are  not  to  be  consid- 
ered  friendships,  "  &c. 

§16. 
Phintiam.  Generally  called  Pythias.  The  names  Damon  and 
Phintias  (Pythias)  are  coupled  together,  as  those  of  Theseus  and 
Pirithous,  &c.,  to  indicate  remarkable  instances  of  great  friendship. 
— Dionysius.  The  elder,  ruler  of  Syracuse. — Comìnendandorum  suo- 
rum.  "  Of  recommending  his  family  to  the  protection  of  others." 
Vas  factus  est,  &c.  "The  other  became  bail  for  his  appearance." 
The  singular  vas  is  generally  used  of  the  person  ;  the  plural  vades 
of  the  thing.     The  verb  is  vadarì,  "to  take  bail  from,"  hence  "to 
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summon."  Sistere,  "to  ajjpear  in  court,"  is  a  legai  term.  For 
factus  est  we  should  bave  expected  factus  sit  after  tit,  but  after  the 
parenthesis  the  preceding  ut  appears  to  have  been  lost  sight  of. — 

Ut.     "Sothat." 

§  17,  18,  19. 
Ad  diem.  "At  the  day  appointed."  More  usually,  ipso  die. — 
Jaceat  utilitatis  species,  &c.  "Let  ali  appearance  of  expedieney  He 
neglected,"  i.  e.,  be  disregarded. — Valeat  honestas.  "Let rectitude 
prevali." — Religio.  "  A  scrupulous  regard  to  duty." — Delectus  offi- 
di.     "Distinction  of  duty." 


CHAPTER  XI. 
§1,2. 
Inrepuhiica.  "In  state  affairs." — Specie.  " Under  the  specious 
pretext." — Ut  in  Corinihi,  &c.  "  As  our  countrymen  did  in  the  de- 
molition  of  Corinth."  We  may  snipi^ly  peccaveì-unt  after  nostri  from 
the  preceding  peccatili'. — Durius  etiam  Athenienses.  Siip'plj /ecerunt. 
— Sciverunt.  "Decreed."  From  scisco. — Pollices  prceciderentur. 
Compare  JElìan,  V.  JET.,  ii.,  9  :  'iva  dópv  /.dv  jSaaTa^eiv  fir)  Òvvmvtui, 
Ku)7rr]v  Sé  kXavvHv  dvvcovrai,  i.  e.,  to  pulì  an  oar  as  slaves. — ^gine- 
tis.  -^gina  was  an  island  in  the  Sinus  Saronicus,  the  modem 
Gulf  of  Engia,  and  dose  to  the  Piraseus.  Hence  Pericles  said  that 
it  must  be  destroyed  because  it  was  Xtjjwt;  tov  UeipaiCÓg,  "  an  eye-sore 
to  the  Pirgeeus."  Its  inhabitants  were  ultimately  reduced  to  slavery 
by  the  Athenians,  and  the  island  portioned  out  into  KXì]povxiaL. — 
Nimis  imminehat  Pirceeo.  "  Occupied  too  threatening  a  position  for 
the  Pirseeus." 


Male  etiam.  Supply yàawz^.  —  Urhihus  uti.  "To  make  use  of 
their  cities,"  i.  e.,  to  settle  in  them,  and  carry  on  business  there  as 
in  a  fixed  home.  The  practice  of  ^evì]Xa(TÌa,  or  "  alien-acts,  "  was 
generally  condemned  among  the  ancients.  The  Spartans  were  very 
exclusive  in  this  respect.  See  Thucyd.,  i.,  144,  and  consult  Ar- 
nold's  note  upon  the  passage.  Compare  also  Liv.y  xli.,  24,  where 
the  decree  of  the  Ach£eans  excluding  the  Macedonians  is  called 
'■'■  execrahilis  desertio  juris  humani.^'' — Prohibent.  The  more  usuai 
construction  of  verbs  like  prolnheo  is  with  qidn  or  quomimis,  followed 
by  the  subjunctive. — Eosque  exterminant,  "  And  drive  them  beyond 
their  borders." — Pennns.     M.  Julius  Pcnnup,  tribune  of  the  com- 
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mons  B.C.  126.  Respecting  the  laws  of  Penuus  and  Papius,  con- 
sult  Dict.  Aìit.,  s.  V.  Lex  Junia  de  Peregrinis. — Papius  nupei:  That 
is,  twenty  years  previously.  He  was  tribune  B.C.  65,  two  years 
before  Cicero's  consulship. 

§  4,  5. 
Nam  esse  prò  cive,  &c.  "For  it  is  right  that  it  should  not  be  al- 
lowed  one  to  be  in  the  position  of  a  citizen  who  is  not  actually  a  cit- 
izen," i.  e.,  to  allow  him  to  bave  the  jus  civitatis  and  svffragii,  to 
be  eligible  to  office,  and  to  inherit  property — privileges  denied  to  a 
peregrinus.  At  Athens  a  foreigner  {^ikvog)  who  fraudulently  as- 
sumed  the  rights  of  a  citizen  Avas  liable  to  a  ^eviag  ypacpr],  and, 
if  convicted,  sold  into  slavery.  • — Quam  legem.  "The  law  about 
which."  Attraction  for  de  qua  re  legem. — Crassus  et  Sccevola.  They 
Jiad  the  law  passed  conjointly.  They  were  colleagues  in  every  of- 
fice except  the  consulship.  The  law  in  question  was  entitled  the 
Lex  Licinia  Muda  de  civibus  regundis  (probably  redigundis),  and  was 
passed  B.C.  95.  Its  enactment  was  the  cause  of  great  grievances 
to  the  Italian  alHes,  and  partly  led  to  the  Social  war,  which  broke 
out  three  years  afterwards. — Illa  prceclara.     Supply  sunt. 

§6,  7. 
Cu7n  scepe.  For  ciim  scepe  alias. — Quce.  "  When  she." — Majores 
animos  habuit.  "Exhibited  greater  spirit."  After  the  battio  of 
Canute  the  consul  Varrò  received  the  thanks  of  the  Senato  for  not 
having  despaired  of  liis  country.  Later  in  the  war,  Avhen  Hannibal 
carne  nearly  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  the  ground  on  which  he  pitched 
his  camp  was  sold  at  auction  for  its  full  vaine.  —  Signijìcatio. 
"  Symptom."     Not  so  strong  a  word  as  declaratio. 

§  8,  9. 
Athenienses.  In  the  second  Persian  invasion,  B.C.  480. — Susti- 
nere.  "  To  bear  up  against." — Statuerentque  ut.  This  is  an  unus- 
ual  construction,  sfatuo  being  generally  followed  by  the  infinitive. — 
Troezene.  An  ancient  city  of  Argolis,  situate  on  the  coast  of  the  Si- 
nus  Saronicus  opposite  to  Athens.  Theseus  was  born  here. — Cp'- 
silum.  He  is  referred  to  in  Demosthenes  de  Corona,  p.  296.  In 
the  first  Persian  war,  under  Darius,  B.C.  490,  Lycidas  met  with 
the  same  fate.  (Rerod.,  ix.,  5.) — Ntdla  erat.  "Was  a  mere  nul- 
lity,"  i.  e.,  had  no  real  existence. 

§  10,  11. 
Vìdoriavi.     The  victory  at  Salamis. — In  contione.      "In  the  pub- 
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lic  assembly."  That  is,  in  the  ÌKKXtjtria. —  Opus  non  esse.  "That  it 
was  inexpedient." — Communicaret.  Supply  consilium  suum. — Qua 
suhducta  esset  ad  Gytheum.  "Which  had  been  drawn  upon  shore 
at  Gytheum."  The  vessels  of  the  ancients,  after  the  completion  of 
a  voyage,  M^ere  usually  drawn  ashore  and  propped  np.  Gytheum 
was  the  harbour  of  Sparta,  from  which  it  was  240  stadia  distant, 
and  was  situate  near  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Laconicus.  It  was 
originally  an  old  Acheean  town. 

§  12,  13. 
Magna  expectatione.  "Amid  great  expectation  (on  the  part  of 
ali). " — Aucto7-e  Aristide.  ' '  At  the  advice  of  Aristides.  " — Immunes. 
"Free  to  do  just  as  they  like."  Immunis  literally  means  "free 
from  some  duty"  or  "burthen,"  as,  for  instance,  from  taxes.  The 
allusion  bere  is  to  the  Cilician  pirates,  who  had  been  put  down  by 
Pompey,  but  who  had  again  increased  in  number  during  the  civil 
wars.  Antony  is  said  to  bave  even  made  an  alliance  with  some  of 
them  to  cany  on  the  war  with  Brutus  and  CsiSsms.—Vectigales. 
For  instance,  the  inhabitants  of  Massilia  (alluded  to  in  ii.,  8,  §  9); 
King  Deiotarus,  and  others  who  had  supported  Pompey,  and  wen 
made,  in  consequence,  by  C^sar's  party,  to  contribute  to  the  Ro- 
man vectigalia. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

§1,  2. 

Maneat  ergo.  "Let  it,  then,  remain  a  settled  point." — Hoc  enir 
ipsum,  &c.  "  For  the  very  fact  of  thinking."  Hoc  ipsum  is  in  ap 
position  with  putare.  Literally,  "  This  very  thing,  namely,  t- 
think,"  &c. —  Ut.     For  tales  ut.  ' 


Alexandrea.  This  celebrated  port  was  the  great  grain  outlet  fq, 
the  Nile  valley. — Magnimi  numerum.  "A  great  quantity."  Nume- 
rus  is  said  of  things  measured  as  well  as  counted.  Some  supply  herr 
modiorum,  without  any  necessity. — In  inopia.  "Amid  a  dearth.' 
The  case  here  mentioned  is  discussed  by  Grotius  (ii.,  12,  9),  who 
decides  difFerently  from  Cicero,  and  in  favour  of  Diogenes.  Con- 
sult  also  Whewelì,  Eleni.  Mor.,  art.  716. — Solvisse.  "  Had  set  sail." 
For  a  literal  translation  supply  navem,  the  reference  being  properly 
to  the  loosening  of  the  cable  from  the  strand. 
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§4. 
Fingìmus.  "We  are  imagining  the  case  of."  —  Sed  dubitet  an 
tìirpe  non  sit.  "But  is  in  doubt  whether  it  be  dishonourable,  "  i.  e., 
ìs  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  not  dishonourable.  An  with  dubito 
denotes  uncertainty,  but  with  an  inclination  in  favour  of  the  affirm- 
ative.  So  that  dubitet  an  is  almost  equivalent  to  putet,  and  the 
whole  clause  would  approximate  to  putet  non  esse  turpe.  Consult 
Zumpt,  §  354. 

§5. 
Diogeni.  A  Stoic  philoso^iher,  scholar  of  Chrysippus,  and  pras- 
ceptor  of  Pangetius.  He  was  a  native  of  Seleucia  in  Babylonia. 
Diogenes  was  sent  by  the  Athenians  on  an  embassy  to  Rome  with 
Carneades  and  Critolaus.  ((7«c.  de  Orat.,  ii.,  37.) — Antipatro.  An- 
tipater of  Tarsus,  prior  in  age  to  Antipater  of  Tyre,  mentioned  in 
ii.,  24,  §  8. — Omnia  patefacienda.  Supply  videntur.  —  Quatenus  jure 
civili,  &c.  "As  far  as  it  has  been  appointed  by  the  common  law 
of  the  land."  Jure  civili  may  be  compared  with  legibus  popidorum, 
in  chap.  v.,  §  5. — Qvxim  opAime.      "  To  the  best  advantage." 

§6,  7. 
Advexi.  The  merchant  is  supposed  to  be  speaking. — Ciim  major 
est  copia.  "  Since  I  bave  a  larger  supply  than  they,"  and  therefore 
cau  afford  to  put  it  at  a  lower  price,  so  as  not  to  be  extortionate. 
The  full  expression  would  be  cum  major  est  copia  frtimenti  mei  quam 
ceterorum. — Ratio.  "The  argument." — Et  ea  habeas  principia  na- 
turce,  &c.  That  is,  such  innate,  naturai  principles,  as  it  is  your 
duty  to  obey.  Ea  quibus  is  equivalent  to  talia  ut  iis.  He  noe  the 
subjunctive.  Principia  is  the  Greek  àpxai. — Adsit.  "May  be  at 
band." 

§  8,  9,  10. 
AUud  est  celare,  &c.  "It  is  one  thing  to  conceal,  another  not  to 
teli."  He  makes  a  distinction  between  positive  concealment  of  a 
fact  when  questions  are  asked,  and  keeping  silence  on  a  matter  on 
which  no  questions  are  asked. — Si  Ubi  non  dico,  &c.  An  evident 
fallacy,  and  mere  sophism. —  Vilitas.  "  The  cheapness.  " — Ut  nihil 
suum  cujusquam  sit.  "That  each  one  is  to  have  nothing  of  his 
own." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

§  1,  2. 

Sed  ita  expedire  iit,  &c.  "But  that  it  is  profitable  in  so  far  as  it 
is  not  base." — Ea  re.  For  eain  oh  rem. —  Vendat  vir  bonus.  "  Sup- 
pose a  good  man  to  sell."  Equivalent  to  Jacbonum  virum  vendere. 
So  also  sint,  habeantur,  ignoretur,  sint,  and  sciai,  which  follow. — Pes- 
tilentes.  '  '  Unhealthy.  " — Apparerà.  '  '  Are  to  be  seen.  " — Male  ma- 
teriatm.  '  '  Built  of  bad  materials.  " — Huinosce.  "  In  a  tumble-down 
condition,"  i.  e.,  ready  to  fall. — Dominum.     "The  owner." 

§  4,  5,  6. 
Ilk  vero.  "  Indeed  he  would."  Supply  improbe  fecerit,  and  con- 
sult  Zuì7ipf,  §  716. — Sanctum  est.  "Was  forbidden."  Sancire  is 
"to  enact,"  with  the  addition  of  a  penalty  in  case  of  disobedience. 
Hence  "  to  prohibit"  or  "  forbid"  under  a  penalty. — Ruere.  "  To  be 
over-hasty"  in  making  the  bargain. — Fraudem.  "Harm." — Nam 
est  sdentem,  &c.  "For  this  is  knowingly  to  lead  another  into  er- 
ror." — Proscripsit.  "Advertised  for  sale."  Pì-oscrihei-e  is  "to 
write  down  the  name  of  a  person  or  thing  on  a  tablet  and  pia- 
card  it." 

§  7,  8,  9,  10. 
Villam  bonam,  &c.  The  words  of  the  advertisement.  Supply 
vendo.  "I  ofFer  for  sale."  —  edificata  ratione.  "Well  built." 
Ratione  is  equivalent  here  to  sic  ut  vera  ratio  postidat. — Judicium 
emptoris.  "An  exercise  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  buyer," 
i.  e.,  Avhere  the  buyer  can  exercise  his  own  judgment. — Dictmn  non 
oìnne,  &c.  "Every  thing  said  (in  praise  of  an  article  for  sale)  is 
not  to  be  made  good."  So  j)'^'<^sta7'e  jìdem,  "to  make  good  (i.  e., 
keep)  one's  word." — Quce  dijudicanda  sunt.  "These  cases  must  be 
decided  by  us,"  i.  e.,  I  must  now  decide  these  cases. — Non  enim  ut, 
&c.  "For  we  stated  these  cases,  not  merely  to  raise  an  enquiry 
about  them,  but  to  give  their  solution." 

§  11,  12. 
Neque  enim  id  est  celare,  &c.  The  idea  is  this  :  For  this  does  not 
constitute  concealment,  namely,  reticence  with  respect  to  any  mat- 
ter,  whatever  it  is,  but  concealment  consists  in  hiding  something 
you  know  from  others,  for  the  sake  of  your  own  advantage,  when  it 
is  for  their  interest  to  know  it.  Grotius  (ii.,  12,  9)  decides  that 
Cicero's  rule  holds  good  with  regard  only  to  points  which  afifect  the 
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thing  itself,  as  if  a  house  which  is  to  be  sold  is  tinhealthy. — Simpli- 
cis.     *■  '  Candid.  '  ' — Ligenui.      '  '  Frank.  " 

Versuti.  "  Of  one  who  twists  and  tiirns." — Ohscuri.  "Of  one 
who  is  dark  and  mysterious." — Malitiosi.  "  111  designing." — Vete- 
ratoris.     "  A  veteran  in  rognery.  " — Vafri.     "Aslyone." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

§  1,  2,  3. 
Orationis  vanitatem,  "  Untruth  in  language,"  i.  e.,  positive  false- 
hood. — Nec  infacetus.  "Not  without  humour."  —  Satls  litteratus. 
"  Tolerably  versed  in  literature.  " — Hortulos.  '  '  Pleasure-grounds.  " 
— Inierpellatoribus.  ' '  Intruders. ' ' —  Qui  argentarimn  faceret.  Sup- 
ply  re??2.  "Who  carried  on  a  bankìng  business."  The  subjunctive 
here,  according  to  Unger,  shows  the  reason  why  one  would  expect 
in  his  case  some  sharp  practice  as  to  money  matters. 

§  4,  5,  G,  7. 
Qui  esset  "  Since  he  was." — Argentarius.  The  corresponding 
Greek  term  is  rpaTrf^in;^.  —  Gratiosiis.  "A  man  of  much  influ- 
ence." — Tempore.  *  '  At  the  appointed  time." — Hoc  loco  est.  "Are 
taken  in  this  place." — Aquatio.  "A  spot  to  get  good  water  from." 
—  Carere.  "Be  without."  Carere  denotes  privation  merely, 
whether  voluntary  or  not;  egere  implies  actual  want. — Contenda. 
' '  Earnestly  begged. '^—Gravate  ille  primo.  ' '  The  other  at  first  was 
reluctant  to  seM."  Supply  vendebat. — Instructos.  "Ready  fur- 
nished."  Supply  hortulos.  The  reference,  in  fact,  is  to  a  villa 
with  ali  its  appurtenances  complete,  both  within  doors  and  with- 
out. 

§8,9. 
Nomina  facit.  "Pythius  makes  an  entry  of  the  debt."  The  ref- 
erence is  to  Pythius,  not,  as  some  think,  to  Canius.  Nomen  is  often 
used  to  signify  "a  head"  or  "entry"  in  a  ledger;  hence  nomina  fa- 
cere,  "to  make  such  entries,"  as  Creditor.  The  Debtor  was  said 
nomina  locare.  So  a  man  is  said  to  have  money  in  nominihus  when 
it  is  owed  to  him,  and  exigere  nomina  when  he  calls  in  his  debts  ; 
and  a  debtor  is  said  nomina  dissolvere,  or  expedire,  when  he  pays 
them  off. — Scalmum  nullum.  "Not  a  vestige  of  a  boat."  Scalmus 
is  properly  the  peg  to  which  the  oar  is  fastened,  or  what  is  termed 
the  thowl.  The  oar  was  attached  to  it  by  means  of  a  thong,  to 
keep  it  firm  and  steady  in  rowing. — Quod  sciam.     "That  I  know 
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of." — StomacharL     Historical  infinitive,  to  impari  more  animatìon 
to  the  narrative. — Quid  faceret.     "  What  was  he  to  do  ?" 

AquilUus.  C,  Aquillius  Gallus,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  early  Roman  jurists,  disciple  of  Q.  Mucius  Scsevola,  and  Cicero's 
colleague  in  the  prsetorship,  B.C.  66.  He  greatly  signalised  him- 
self  by  legai  reforms. — Nondum  protulerat,  &c.  "Had  not  yet 
brought  forward  his  forms  of  action  in  the  case  of  fraud."  Dolus 
malus  is  the  legai  expression  for  "fraud,"  and  has  special  reference 
to  the  evil  design  with  which  an  act  is  accomplished  to  the  injury 
of  another.  Hence  the  addition  of  the  epithet  malus.  Compare 
the  remark  of  Festus,  s.  v.  :  "Doli  vocabulum  nunc  tantum  in  malis 
utimur  ;  apud  antiquos  etìam  in  honis  rebus  iitehatur.  linde  adhuc  di- 
cimus  sine  dolo  malo,  nimirum  quia  solehat  dici  et  bonus." — Formulas. 
General  forms  of  legai  action,  to  which  particular  cases  of  law  are 
referred.  At  Rome  no  action  at  law  could  be  instituted  unless 
some  legai  form  had  been  provided.  Hence  the  expression /orm«7a 
excidere,  "  to  lose  an  action,"  used  by  Suetonìus.     (  Vit.  Ciaud.,  14.) 

§  10,  11. 

In  quihus  ipsis.  ^c\\.  foì'mulis  proferendis. — Luculente.  "  Clear- 
ly,"  i.  e.,  to  the  point. — Perito  definiendi.  As  being  &  ju7-isconsul- 
tus,  and  traìned  in  the  logie  of  the  Stole  school. — Malitiosi.  Sup- 
ply  sunt. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

§1,2. 
Dejinitio.  Of  dolus  malus. — Legihus.  By  both  the  Laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  and  other  statutes  before  the  time  of  Aquillius. — 
Tutela.  "  Guardianship,"  i.  e.,  breach  of  guardianship. —  Circum- 
scriptio  adolescentium.  "The  defrauding  of  minors." — Lege  Plceto- 
ria.  Called  also  Lcetoria,  passed  B.C.  260,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting  fraud  against  young  men  under  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
— Et  sine  lege  judiciis.  "And  by  legai  decisions  without  any  posi- 
tive enactment."  That  is,  edicts  of  the  prìetor,  decisions  in  equi- 
ty,  called  bonce  fidei.  They  constituted  the  cequwn,  or  jus  honora- 
rium,  as  opposed  to  the  jus  civile,  and  corresponded  to  our  "equity 
law." — Exjìde  bona.  "  According  to  good  faitli."  We  may  supply 
agitur.  Heusinger  compares  Cicero,  Top.,  17:  '■^  In  omnibus  igitur 
iis  judiciis,  in  quibus  ex  fide  bona  est  addittiìn.^^  The  jiidicia  bonce 
jìdei  concerned  cases  of  wardship,  partnership,  buying  and  selling, 
letting  and  hiring,  trusts,  &c.,  i.  e.,  tutela,  societas,  emptio,  venditio, 
locatio,  conductio,  fiducia.     {Long's  Cic,  i.,  p.  47.)  , 
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§3. 

Reliquonim  autem  jiididonmi,  &c.  "In  the  case  of  other  deci- 
sions,  moreover,  the  following  forms  of  expression  are  especially 
noteworthy." — In  arbitrio  rei  uxorice,  &c.  "In  an  arbitration  about 
a  wife's  property  (the  expression)  the  Fairer  the  Better."  Res  uxo- 
ria is  "  a  wife's  fortune,"  which  at  marriage  became  the  property 
of  the  husbaud,  but  which  had  to  be  returned  in  case  of  divorce,  if 
occasioned  by  the  husband's  misconduct  ;  but  if  by  hcr  own,  it  was 
forfcited  by  hei*.  This  kind  of  question  Avas  decided  by  arbiters, 
and  not  hjjudices,  according  to  a  forni  given  by  the  preetor,  '■'■  Mel- 
ius  (^est  quidqiiid)  cequius  (es?)."  These  words  were  used  in  ali  cases 
of  arbitration.  In  trials  htiora  judices  the  demand  was  for  a  certain 
sum  or  definite  amount,  but  in  an  arbitration  the  amount  was  not 
determined.  In  the  former  case  the  plaintifif  obtained  ali  that  he 
claimed,  or  nothing;  but  in  an  arbitration  the  amount  was  left  to 
be  determined  by  what  was  fair  and  equitable.  Hence,  in  trials  be- 
fore  the  prator  and  judices,  the  party  that  claimed  too  much  was 
nonsuited,  but  in  cases  of  arbitration  the  sum  demanded  always  ex- 
ceeded  the  sum  given.     {Dici.  Ant.,  s.  v.  Judex.) 

In  fiducia,  &c.  "In  a  case  of  trust  (the  expression),  as  ought  to 
be  done  between  honest  men."  Agier  is  the  older  form  of  agi. 
Supply  oportet,  If  a  man  transferred  his  property  to  another  on 
condition  that  it  should  be  restored  to  him,  this  contract  was  called 
Fiducia.  A  man  might  transfer  his  property  to  another  for  the 
sake  of  greater  security  in  time  of  danger,  or  as  a  pledge  (pignus'), 
or  for  any  other  sufficient  reason.  The  trustee  Avas  bound  to  dis- 
charge  his  trust  by  restoring  the  thing  ;  if  he  did  not  he  Avas  liable 
to  an  action,  and  if  condemned  in  this  the  consequence  was  in/amia. 
{Dict.  Ant.f  s.  V.  Fiducia.^ 

§  4,  5,  6. 
Quod  melius  cequius.  "Which  the  fairer  it  is  decided  the  better." 
Supply  agitur.—Malitiose.  "With  evil  intent." — Rebus  contrahen- 
dis.  '  '  Contracts." — Omne  mendacium.  "  Every  kind  of  falsehood." 
—  Inlicitatorem.  "A  sham-jtM^rcAaser. "  A  person  put  up  to  bid 
against  others  and  enhance  the  price  of  articles  at  a  sale  by  auction. 
— Qui  cantra  se  liceatur.  We  have  retained  bere  the  ordinary  read- 
ing,  which  is  well  explained  by  Holden  and  Unger.  The  words  of 
the  text  are  used  of  the  first  bidder  bidding  nominally  against  his 
friend,  with  so  small  an  ofì'er  that  the  real  purchaser  gets  off  with  a 
cheaper  bargain  by  depreciating  the  article  in  the  eyes  of  the  seller. 
Many  editors.  however,  pronounce  this  reading  devoid  of  sense,  and 
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some  suggest  cantra  a  se  liceatur,  making  a  se  mean  "to  bis  own 
interest."  Zumpt,  on  the  authority  of  the  Codex  Bernensis,  has  in- 
troduced  the  word  reliceatur,  which  is  not  found  elsewhere.  Ac- 
cording  to  Zumpt,  qui  cantra  reliceatur  will  mean  "  a  person  to  bid 
back"  under  the  value,  and  so  beat  down  lower  the  article  which 
the  purchaser  wishes  to  procure. 

Uterque,  si  ad  eloquendum  venerit,  &c.  "  Each  of  the  two,  if  he 
shall  have  come  to  declare  (a  price),  should  not  name  (a  price) 
more  than  once,"  i.  e.,  the  price  they  (the  seller  and  purchaser)  ask 
and  are  willing  to  give  respectively. 

§  7,  8,  9. 
Q.  SccBvola.  Quintus  Mucius  Sc£Bvola.  Compare  i.,  32,  §  4. — 
Semel  indicaretur.  "  Should  have  the  price  stated  once  for  ali." 
The  seller  jo?-e?m??i  rei  indicat,  the  buyer  Uceiur. — Ita.  "Accord- 
ingly." — Addidit  centum  milia.  "  He  added  (to  the  price  so  stated) 
100,000  sesterces."  Supply  sestertiorum.  Scasvola  gave  him  over 
and  above  what  he  asked  a  sum  that  would  amount  in  our  currency 
to  $3,900. —  Ut  sì.  "Just  as  if."  Same  as  veluti  si. — Hcec  igìtur 
est  aia  pernicies,  &c.  "This,  then,  is  that  pernicious  doctrine,  that 
men  think,"  &c.,  i.  e.,  which  leads  men  to  think, — Enniiis.  The 
originai  line  is  in  his  Medea,  and  is  a  Trochaic  tetrameter  catalec- 
tic,  running  as  follows  :  "  Qui  ipse  sibi  sapiens  prodesse  non  quit,  ne- 
quicquam  sapif^  The  corresponding  Greek  line  is  quoted  also  in 
Bp.  ad  Fani.,  xiii.,  lo,  and  is  supposed  to  be  taken  from  the  second 
edition  of  the  Medea  of  Euripides,  since  it  is  not  found  in  the  play 
which  is  extant  :  Mtcrw  co^tcrrjjv,  ocxTLg  ovx  avn^  (ró(pog.  - —  Si  viihi 
cum  Ennio,  <S:c.  "  If  it  were  agreed  upon  between  me  and  Ennius," 
what  the  expression  prodesse  meant. 

§  10,  11. 
Hecatonem.  Ali  we  know  of  this  philosopher  is  contained  in  this 
passage.  Of  his  somewhat  voluminous  \mtings  nothing  now  re- 
mains.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Seneca  in  his  treatise  De 
Benejìciis.  —  Tubei-oni.  Quintus  JElius  Tubero,  grandson  to  L, 
JEmilius  Paullus,  and  riephew  to  the  younger  Africanus.  By  his 
attachment  to  the  Stoic  philosophy  he  lost  the  prtetorship.  Com- 
pare Pro  MurcBn.,  xxxv.,  §  75.  — Ilabere  rationem  rd  familiaris. 
"To  have  regard  to  the  improving  of  bis  private  property." — Volu- 
mus.  In  stating  the  opinion  of  Hecato,  Cicero  changes  bere  from 
the  oblique  to  the  direct  mode  of  speaking. 
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§  12,  13. 
Huic.  Keferring  to  Hecato. — Factum.  "The  conduct." — Ete~ 
nim  omnino  tantum.  '  '  For  he  professes  that  he  will  not  do  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  gain,  only  so  much  as  may  be  not  lawful,"  i.  e., 
he  will  do  every  thing  not  positively  forbidden  by  law  or  custom. — 
Sed  sive  simulatio,  &c.  The  connexion  between  this  and  the  follow- 
ing  sentence,  as  regards  meaning,  is  not  so  obvìous.  Heusinger 
gives  it  thus  :  ^^  Si  quisjatetur,  se  compendii  sui  causa  facturum,  quic- 
quid  per  ynores,  leges,  atque  instituta  civitaiis  liceat  ;  tantum  abest,  ut 
ei  magna  laus  aut  gratia  trihuenda  sit  ;  ut  in  omnium  ejusmodi  homi- 
num  dictis  factisque  dolus  inalus  versetti',  nec  ipsi  virorum  honorum 
nomina  tueii  possint.     Hoc  quia  turpe  est,  utile  esse  non  potest.''^ 


CHAPTEPv  XVI. 

§1. 

Ac  de  fure  prcedionmi,  &c.  "Now  concerning  the  rights  apper- 
taìning  to  estates,  it  has  been  enacted,"  &c. —  Vitia.  "Defects," 
*  '  blemishes."  —  Ex  duodecim  tabulis.  "According  to  the  Twelve 
Tables." — Prcestari.  "To  be  made  good."  A  man  is  said  pre- 
stare vitia  when  he  is  responsible  for  them,  when  he  remedies  them 
by  securing  the  buyer  from  loss.  —  Qucb  essent  lingua  nuncupata. 
"  Which  were  mentioned  by  word  of  mouth,"  i.  e.,  were  expressly 
mentioned.  The  language  of  the  Tables,  as  quoted  by  Festus  (s.  v. 
Nuncupata),  was  as  follows  :  '■'■  Quum  nexumfaciet  mancipiumque,  uti 
lingua  nuncupassit,  itajus  esto.''^ — Quce  qxd  injìtlatìis  esset.  "  And  he 
who  did  not  own  these  (defeets),"  i.  e.,  when  asked  by  the  pur- 
chaser. — Dupli  paenam.     "A  penalty  of  doublé  the  value." 

Ajure  consultis.  "By  the  lawyers,"  i.  e.,  persons  learned  in  the 
law.  For  although  the  Twelve  Tables  were  the  foundation  of  Eo- 
man  jurisprudence,  yet  the  learned,  by  their  interpretations,  infer- 
ences,  by  their  formulas  applied  to  particular  cases,  &c.,  added  a 
great  many  new  things  to  them,  which  passed  for  rules  in  deciding 
as  well  as  the  Tables  themselves.  (Cockman,  ad  loc.) — Eeticentice. 
"Reticence,"  i.  e.,  the  saying  nothing  about  defeets,  the  holding 
one's  tongue  in  relation  to  them,  no  questions  having  been  asked 
by  the  purchaser. 

§3,4. 

Nominatim.  "Expressly." — In  arce.  "On  the  Capitoline  hill." 
Supply  Capitolina.     The  Capitol  was  used  as  a  place  of  observation 
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by  the  augnrs. — Augurimn  aciuri  essent.  "Were  going  to  take  an 
augury." — DemoUri  ea,  &c.  "To  pulì  down  those  parts  of  the 
building,  the  height  of  which  might  obstruct  the  auspices,"  i.  e.,  the 
augur's  observations. — Prosa-ipsit  instilam.  "Advertised  for  sale 
bis  tenement-house."  Insula  originally  meant  a  house  not  joined 
to  the  neighbouring  houses  by  a  common  wall,  but  detached  and 
standing  apart.  These  buildings  were  generally  let  out  to  several 
families,  story  by  story,  like  our  modem  tenement-houses,  and  of 
course  were  of  considerable  height,  like  the  one  which  on  the  pres- 
ent  occasion  obstructed  by  its  height  the  view  of  the  augurs. 

§5. 

Illud  idem  denuntiatum  est.  "  That  sanie  uotice  was  given,"  i.  e., 
which  had  been  given  to  Centumalus,  namely,  to  pulì  down. — Ai-- 
bitrum  illum  adegit.  "  Compelled  him  to  go  before  an  arbitrator," 
or,  to  adopt  a  more  modem  phraseology,  brought  the  matter  into  a 
court  of  equity.  The  arhiter  decided  differences  upon  the  principles 
of  equity.  Observe  that  arhitrum  adegit  is  for  egit  ad  aì'bitrum. — 
Quidquid  s-lbi  dare,  &c.  "  (Under  the  formula  that  the  other  should 
give  and  should  do)  whatever  he  ought  to  give  and  to  do  to  him  ac- 
cording  to  good  faith."  The  full  forni  of  expression  will  require  us 
to  supply  id  ut  darei  faceret,  and  we  must  also  supply  et  between 
dare  and  facere  and  daret  and  faceret.  In  niaking  a  bargain,  the 
purchaser  asked  '■'-  Promìttisne  qiddqidd  te  dare  facere  oportet  .2"'  The 
other  replied  '■^  Promitto.''^ 

§6,  7. 
Sententiam  dixit.  "Pronounced  a  decision,"  i.  e.,  as  arhiter.  A 
little  farther  011  the  arbiter  is  negligently  called  judex. — Catonis. 
Cato  of  litica. — Eam  rem.  "  That  matter." — Pronuntiasset.  Same 
as  nuncupasset. — Notum  esse  emptori  vitium.  "That  any  defect 
should  be  made  known  to  a  purchaser." 

§8,9. 
Frumentarius.  See  above,  chap.  xii.  —  Venditor.  See  above, 
chap.  xiii.  —  Sed  hujusmodi  reticentice,  &c.  *  '  Cases  of  reticence, 
however,  of  this  kind  cannot  ali  be  embraced  in  the  law  of  the 
land."  —  Diligenter  tenentur.  "Are  carefully  laid  hold  of,"  i.  e., 
checked  and  punished, — Gratidianus.  Son  of  one  M.  Gratidius  of 
Arpinum  {Brut.,  e.  45),  whose  sister  was  niarried  to  Cicero's  grand- 
father  {De  Leg.,  iii.,  16),  and  hence  he  calls  him pì-opinquus,  "kins- 
man."  He  was  adopted  by  M.  Marius,  a  brother  of  the  celebrated 
general  of  that  name. — Oratce.     C.  Sergius  Silus  is  meant,  who  was 
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prsetor  B.C.  67.  The  narae  Orata  (same  as  Aurata)  was  given  him 
because  of  his  fondness  for  gold  fish.  {Macrob.  Sat.,  iii.,  15,  3.) 
Heusinger  observes  that  the  vulgar  pronunciation  ofau7-um,  auridlla, 
&c.,  was  orum,  oricilla. 

Ece  serviebant.  "This  house  was  under  a  servitude,"  i.  e.,  a  lia- 
bility  or  service.  A  house  or  estate  was  said  servire,  on  which  there 
was  a  claim  on  the  part  of  a  neighbour,  as,  for  instance,  to  insert  a 
beam  in  the  wall,  to  prevent  any  thing  being  built  which  would  ob- 
struet  his  light,  to  run  a  water-course  through  the  estate,  to  bave  a 
right  of  way,  &c.  Consult  Smith,  Dici.  Aìit.,  s.  v.  Servitus.  — In 
mancìpio.  ''On  the  sale,"  i.  e.,  in  the  transfer  of  the  property. 
Mancipium  is  properly  the  *'purchasing"  of  a  thing  with  ali  the 
formalities  of  a  legai  sale  ;  and  then  it  is  taken  to  denote  a  thing 
which  in  this  manner  bccomes  the  absolute  property  of  another. 

§  10,  11. 
Crassus.  Compare  i.,  30,  §  9. — Antonius.  Compare  ii.,  14,  8. 
Jus.  ''The  letter  of  the  law,"  i.  e,,  the  "law"  as  opposed  to 
"  equity.  " — Quod  vitiL  '  *  Whatever  defect.  " — Sciens.  '  '  Though 
aware  of  it." — jEquitatem.  "The  equity  of  the  case."  Equity  is 
detined  by  Aristotle  to  be  the  supplying  of  that  wherein  the  law  is 
deficient,  owing  to  its  generality. — Qui  vendidisset.  "■  Since  he  had 
(formerly)  sold."  Observe  the  force  of  qui  with  the  subjunctive. — 
Qui  ìd  quod  emerat,  &c.  "  Since  he  knew  under  what  liability  was 
that  which  he  had  purchased."  —  Quoìsus  hmc  ?  Supply  dica. 
''  Wliat  is  the  drift  of  my  remarks  ?" — Non  placuisse,  &c.  That  is, 
that  our  ancestors  did  not  like  sharp  practitioners. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
§  1,  2.  ^ 
Tollunt.  ''Do  away  with." — Quatenus  manu  tenere possunt.  "So 
far  as  they  can  actually  lay  hold  of  them,"  i.  e.,  actual  offences, 
But  moral  philosophy  investigates  the  motives  also  and  intentions, 
not  merely  the  actions  themselves,  and  by  informing  the  judgment 
and  improving  the  reason  can  prevent  their  commission. — Suntne 
igilur  insidicp..  "  Is  it  not,  then,  an  ensnaring?"  For  Nonne  igitur 
sunt  insidire  f — Excitatnms.  Scil.  /eras.  Excitare  feras  is  "  to  start 
animals  from  their  lair;"  agitare,  "to  hunt  them." — Tu proscribas. 
'  '  Are  you  to  advertise  ?"  Similarly,  ponas,  vendas,  incurrat. — Tab- 
ulam.     "A  bill." — In  eam..     Observe  that  though  eam  refers  gram- 
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matically  to  doinum,  jet  the  writer,  by  the  employment  of  incurrat, 
shows  clearly  that  the  meritai  reference  is  to  the  net. 

§3,  4. 
Depravationem  consuetudinis.  "The  corruption  of  manners." — 
More.  "In  morals." — Lege.  "By  positive  statute." — Jure  civili. 
"The  law  of  the  land."  The  jus  civile,  i.  e.,  jus  inter  cives  ejusdem 
civitatis,  is  opposed  to  the  jus  gentium,  "the  law  of  nations,"  identi- 
cal  here  with  the  lex  natm-m. — Sanciturn  est.  "It  is  forbidden." — 
Societas  est  enim,  &c.  "For  there  is  a  social  tie,  &c.,  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  extend,"  &c.  Observe  that  quce  with  the  subjunctive  has 
here  the  force  of  talis  ut  ea.  The  idea  is,  For  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  naturai  society  between  man  and  man  of  a  very  wide  scope. — 
Interior  eorum.  "A  closer  one  between  those."  —  Propior.  "A 
nearer  stili." 

§5. 
Quod  civile,  &c.  "  Whatever  is  civil  law  ought  not  also  necessa- 
rily  to  be  the  law  of  nations,"  i.  e.,  it  does  not  follow  as  a  necessary 
consequence  that  it  is.  Because  the  civil  law  may  add,  though  it 
can  add  nothing  contrary  to  that  fundamental  law  of  nations,  which 
is  of  universal  applicability,  and  is  independent  of  and  superior  to 
the  law  of  any  particular  country. — Quod  autem  gentium,  &c.  Be- 
cause that  of  nations  is  stili  in  force  and  obliges,  notwithstanding 
what  the  civil  law  may  bave  added  to  it.  The  building  upon  a 
foundation  does  not  take  away  the  foundation  itself.  (  Cockman,  ad 
toc.) 

§6. 
Sed  nos  veri  juns,  &c.  "  We,  however,  possess  no  real  and  life- 
like  figure  of  the  trae  Law  and  of  genuine  Justice.  We  make  use 
merely  of  delineations  and  sketches.  I  wish  we  could  follow  even 
these  (such  as  they  are),  for  they  are  derived  from  the  excellent 
copies  that  were  drawn  by  Nature  and  Truth."  The  same  meta- 
phor,  taken  partly  from  sculpture,  partly  from  painting,  is  employed 
in  Tuse.  Quwst.,  iii.,  2,  §  3.  By  effigies  is  here  meant  "the  mould- 
ed  foi'pi  ;"  by  solidus,  what  is  "  substantia],"  "tangible;"  by  ex- 
pressus,  ^'that  which  is  sharply  delineated"  or  "clearly  imaged  on 
the  canvas,"  so  as  to  represent  the  originai  perfectly  ;  and  by  aduin- 
hrata  imago,  the  "imperfect  outline"  of  the  future  statue,  answering 
to  the  Greek  CKiaypàtprijxa. — ExeinpUs.  Originai  pattenis,  models, 
corresponding  to  Plato's  i'idr}  or  àpxkrvTra,  "ideas,"  "archetypal 
forms,"  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator,  the  prototypes  from  which  ev- 
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eiy  thing  in  the  universe  is  modelled.     JExemplum,  however,  gener- 
ally  means  "  a  copy,"  opposed  to  the  originai. 

§7,  8. 
Quanti.  "  Of  how  ranch  A'alue  (are),"  i.  e.,  how  admirable  are. 
—  UH  ne  propter  te,  &c.  "That  I  be  not  cozened  or  defrauded  by 
trusting  to  you  or  your  honour."  A  forra  used  in  contracts.  Fidem 
tuam  is  "  trust  in  you."  Siem.  Old  forra  for  sim. — Inter  bonos,  &c. 
The  formula  of  law  in  cases  of  trust. — Sccevola.  Compare  chap. 
XV.,  §  7.  — Suiniìiam  vini  esse,  &c.  "That  there  was  very  great 
force  in  ali  those  cases  of  arbitration,  in  which,'  &c. — Idqiie  versai^, 
&c.  "And  that  this  expression  was  eraployed  in  cases  of  ward- 
ship,  partnerships,  trusts,  commissions,"  &c.  —  Quibus  vitce  societas 
contineretur.  "  By  which  the  intercourse  of  life  was  held  together," 
i.  e.,  was  supported.  Observe  the  force  of  the  subjunctive,  "Was, 
as  he  said,  held  together."  —  Magni  judicìs.  "Of  a  high-rainded 
judge." — Judicia  contraria.  "  Cross  claims  to  be  decided."  The 
allusion  is  to  suits  in  -which  there  is  a  certain  claira  on  both  parties, 
and  the  defendant  raay  put  in  a  counter  plea  that  the  plaintifF  has 
not  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  obligation,  as  we  say,  "  a  plea  in  bar." 

§  9,  10,  11. 

Astutice.  "Practices  of  chicanery."  —  Malitia.  "  Sharp  prac- 
tice."  He  means  any  legai  trick  by  which  the  ends  of  justice  were 
frustrated,  though  the  letter  of  the  law  remained  inviolate. — Illa 
quidem.  The  pronoun  again  superfluous. — Est  locata.  "Has  its 
proper  place." — Ponif  ante.  Anastrophe,  for  anteponit. — Ductwn  a 
natura.  Corapare  notes  on  §  3. — Vindicat.  "Punishes." — Man- 
dpiorum.  "  Of  slaves." — Exchditur.  "Is  prevented,"  i.  e.,  dis- 
allowed. 

§  12,  13. 

De  sanitate,  &c.  *  '  Of  the  physical  condition  (of  the  slaves),  of 
their  inclination  to  run  away,  of  their  propensity  to  acts  of  theft." — 
PrcEstat  edicto  cedilium.  "  Is  accountable  by  the  edict  of  the  aediles." 
Literally,  "  Makes  reparation."  Compare  Aid.  Geli,  N.  A.,  iv.,  2, 
where  the  forra  of  the  edict  is  given.  —  Heredum  alia  causa  est. 
"With  heirs  the  case  is  difFerent."  Heirs,  upon  succeeding  to  an 
estate,  were  not  obliged  to  declare  the  faults  of  their  slaves,  not  be- 
ing  presumed  to  be  acquainted  with  their  dispositions. — Juris. 
"Of  law  in  general." — Neminem  id  agere,  &c.  "That  no  one 
should  make  it  his  business  to  prey  upon  the  ignorance  of  another." 
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§14. 

Intelligentice.  Same  as  prudentice.  Having  shown  by  a  number 
of  instances  tliat  no  action  can  be  expedient  whicli  is  contrary  to 
strict  justice,  he  now  proceeds  to  those  actions  which  are  done  un- 
der pretence  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  but  indeed  are  quite  contrary 
to  it,  and  sbows  these  also  to  be  unprofitable.  —  Quotus  quisque. 
"  How  few."  How  small  a  part  of  a  multitude  is  each. — Impuni- 
tate  et  ignoratione,  &c.  "  If  impunity  and  an  ignorance  of  it  on  the 
part  of  ali  were  ofFered  to  him,"  i.  e.,  impunity  and  the  power  to 
hide  it  from  every  oue. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

§  1,  2. 
Periclitemiir,  si  placet,  &c.  "Let  us  mate  trial,  if  yoii  please  (of 
the  truth  of  our  observations),  in  those  (cases  pnt  as)  examples." — 
Testamentariis.  "Forgers  ofwills." — Fatigandi.  *  '  To  be  brought 
under,"  i.  e.,  checked  and  punished.  An  elegant  use  of  the 
word.  » 

§  4,  5. 
Ohtinerent.  "  They  mìght  hold  the  property  as  their  own."  The 
strict  and  true  force  of  ohtinere.  So  chtiner-e  urbem,  "to  keep  pos- 
session  of  a  town."  —  M.  Crassujn.  The  triumvir. — Hortensium. 
The  celebrated  orator.  Cicero's  rivai. — Ejusdem  cetatis.  At  the 
time  this  was  written  they  were  dead.  —  Cum  suspicarentur.  "  Al- 
though  they  suspected." — Alieni  facinoris  viunuscidum.  "Thepal- 
try  present  procured  by  another's  guilt."  —  Satin''  est  hoc,  ut,  «Scc. 
Hoc  refers  to  the  fact  of  their  not  having  had  any  share  in  forging 
the  will. — Alterum  non  odi  mortuum.     He  refei's  to  Crassus. 

§6. 
M.  Satrium.  After  his  adoption  he  was  called  L.  Minucius  Basi- 
lus  Satrianus.  He  was  one  of  Ceesar's  lieutenants  in  his  Gallic 
campaigns  (B.  G.,  vi.,  29),  and  subsequently  one  of  his  devoted  ad- 
herents,  and,  in  consequence,  obtained  the  prtetorship  of  the  Picene 
and  Sabine  districts. — 0  tuipem  notam,  &c.  "Oh  !  disgraceful  stig- 
ma on  those  times."  In  allnsion  to  the  state  of  the  provinces  at  the 
time,  when  they  Avere  obliged  to  take  as  protectors  such  men  as  An- 
tony, Basilus,  and  others  of  Cìcsar's  party.  Compare  Pini.,  ii.,  41. 
■=-  Principes  cii'cs  rem  kabere,      "  That  citizens  of  the  first  rank 
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should  have  the,  property."     The  common  reading  is  civìs  in  the 
genitive,  depending  cn  i-em. 

§7,8,11. 
Defendit.  In  the  scnse  of  warding  off  or  resisting. — Neque  pro- 
pulsai. "  Nor  repels  it  from  another."  —  Primo  libro.  Chapter 
vii.,  §  7,  seqq.  —  Verce.  "Real,"  i.  e.,  not  gained  by  forgery  of 
wills, — Malitiosis  hlanditiis.  "  By  deceitful  flatteries." — Veritate. 
"  The  reality." — Istuc.      "What  you  say."     ¥or  isiud. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


§  1,  2,  3. 
Si  dìgìtis  concrepuerit.  "  If  he  shall  only  hare  snapped  with  his 
fingers,"  i.  e.,  by  snapping  his  fìngers  merely.  A  proverbiai  ex- 
pression  for  doing  a  thing  quickly  and  easily. — Irrepere.  "  Creep 
in,"  i.  e.,  slip  in  surreptitiously . ^iVe  si.  "  Not  even  if." — Atdares. 
"But  were  you  to  give."  For  at  si  dares.  {Zumpt,  §  780.) — AL 
Crasso.  The  triumvir,  noted  for  his  wealth  and  his  rapaci ty. — 
Qui  re  vera  non  esset  heres.  "  Although  in  reality  he  was  not  heir." 
— In/oro^  crede  inihi,  saltaret.  "He  would,  I  warrant  you,  dance 
in  the  forum,"  i.  e.,  he  would  be  guilty  of  any  extravagant  and  out- 
rageous  conduct  could  he  but  fili  his  cofFers.  The  Romans  looked 
npon  dancing  (except  in  certain  religious  ceremonies)  as  unworthy 
a  gentleman,  and  to  be  practised  only  by  players.  Compare  Pro 
Murcen.,  6.  —  Hoc  qui  admiratur.  "  Let  him  who  is  surprised  at 
this."  The  reference  in  hoc  is  to  the  appropriating  to  one's  self  of 
the  property  of  others. 

Animi  sui  complicatavi,  &c.  "  To  unfold  the  idea  (of  a  good  man) 
which  is  wrapt  up  in  his  mind."  Alluding  to  the  doctrine  of  innate 
ideas  held  by  Socrates  and  Plato.  This  idea  (notio),  originally 
formed  by  nature  in  the  mind,  previous  to  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence,  requires  to  be  evolved  by  education  and  training,  in  order  to 
bring  forth  that  which  is  already  latent  in  the  mind. — Jam  se  ipse 
doceat.  "  He  will  at  once  convince  himself."  Observe  the  elegant 
employment  oijam  in  the  sense  of  statini. 

§  5,  6. 
Hic  non  noceat.      "Would  he  not  be  guilty  of  harm?" — Quodam 
quasi  veneno.     "By  a  kind  of  magic,  as  it  were."      Venenum  is  here 
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used  in  the  sense  of  a  magic  potion  or  preparation,  like  veneficium. 
— Moveat.  In  the  sense  of  "to  oust."  Supply  loco  suo, — Immo. 
*'Nay,  rather." 

§  7. 

Fimhriam.  C.  Flavius  Fimbria,  colleague  of  Marius  in  his  sec- 
ond  consulship,  B.C.  104.  He  was  killed  in  the  civil  wars  between 
Marius  and  Sulla.  He  is  called  cbnsularis  here  to  distinguish  him 
from  C.  Fimbria,  lieutenant  to  Flaccus,  proconsul  of  Asia,  whom 
he  killed  B.C.  85,  and  a  year  afterwards  committed  suicide. — De 
patre  meo.  "From  my  father."  De  for  a.  {Zumpt,  §  308.) — 
Spoìisionem /ecisset,  &c.  "After  he  had  made  a  deposit  (which  he 
was  to  forfeit),  if  he  were  not  a  good  man,"  i.  e.,  if  he  did  not  prove 
that  he  was  a  good  man  by  gaining  his  case.  The  usuai  formula 
was  ni  veram  causam  haberet,  "  unless  he  gained  his  cause."  Ni  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  used  in  the  indirect  form  of  the  sponsio.  See 
Long's  Cicero,  voi.  i.,  p.  560. 

Aut  statuisse  videretur,  &c.  "Or  should  seem  to  have  established 
that  any  one  was  a  good  man,"  &c.,  i.  e.,  should  seem  to  have  pro- 
nounced  a  given  man  to  be  a  good  man,  considering  that  such  a 
character  was  made  up  of  such  an  infinity  of  duties  and  praisewor- 
thy  qualities. 


Fimbria  etiam.  That  is,  even  a  man  of  the  world,  like  Fìmbria, 
and  not  a  philosopher. — Non  modo  facere,  &c.  "Will  not  dare  not 
only  to  do,  but  even  to  think,"  &c.  The  negative  in  ne  qiiidem, 
when  followed  by  a  common  predicate,  often  extends  its  influence 
over  a  preceding  clause,  beginning  with  non  modo.  {Key,  L.  G., 
§  4,  5.) 

§10. 
HcBc  non  turpe  est,  &c.  "Is  it  not  scandalous  that  philosophers 
should  be  in  doubt  about  these  things,  which  even  peasants  admit?" 
Observe  the  construction  of  dubitare  hcec  for  dubitare  de  his  i-ebus. — • 
Natum  est.  "  Has  taken  its  origin." — Quicum  mices.  "With 
whom  you  may  play  at  odd  and  even.  "  Suippìj  digiiis.  The  verb 
micare,  like  coruscare,  is  properly  "  to  move  quickly."  The  game 
consisted  in  two  persons  rapidly  holding  out  their  fìngers,  and  then 
each  guessing  at  the  number  held  out  by  the  other.  As  each  might 
hold  up  more  or  fewer  fìngers  before  the  other  could  see,  hence  to 
play  with  a  man  in  the  dark  implied  full  confidence  in  him.  The 
game  is  called  now  in  Italy  la  moi^ra. 
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§  11,  12. 
Etiam  si  id  possis,  &c.  '  '  Even  though  you  may  be  able  to  hold 
it  as  your  own,  without  any  one  proving  it  to  be  not  so,"  i.  e.,  no 
one  being  able  to  prove  the  fraud  against  you. — Gygi  UH.  Com- 
pare chap.  ix.,  §  1. —  Converrere.  "To  sweep  together  unto  him- 
self." — Adversante  et  repugnante  natura.  That  is,  against  the  dic- 
tates  of  nature,  meaning  by  nature  what  is  naturally  right. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

§1. 

At  enim,  &c.  "But  (some  one  may  here  say  an  allowance  ought 
to  be  made),  for  where  the  prizes  are  very  great,  there  is  a  motivo  to 
do  wrong."  Supply  dixerit  quis,  &c. — Jaceret.  "  Remained  unno- 
ticed."  Jacere  is  here  employed,  like  KeicrOai  in  Greek,  in  speaking 
of  one  who  was  living  unnoticed  and  in  comparative  obscurity. 
Whoever  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  consulship,  after  an  in- 
terval  of  two  years  (the  regular  period)  from  the  prsetorship,  was 
considered  to  have  a  very  limited  chance  of  subsequently  attaining 
to  it. — Petitiirus.  "Likely  to  stand  candidate  for." — Q.  Metellum. 
He  received  the  cognomen  of  Numidicus  from  his  successes  over  Ju- 
gurtha. — lUum  ducere.  "That  he  was  protracting."  Compare 
Sallust's  account  {B.  J.,  64).  Illum  refers,  of  coui-se,  to  Metelhis, 
although  the  simple  pronoun  of  reference,  eum,  had  been  used  in 
speaking  of  him  before  in  the  same  sentence.  The  reason  is,  that 
another  subject  intervenes,  namely,  populum  Romanum,  and  hence 
the  necessity  for  a  more  distinct  reference  in  mentioning  Metel- 
lus.  ^ 

§2,3. 

Qui  in  invidiam,  &c.  "In  that  he  ìnvolved  in  odium,"  &c.,  1.  e., 
brought  odium  upon.  Observe  that  qui  is  causative. —  Cujus  legatus 
esset,  &c.  "Although  he  was  his  lieutenant,  and  had  been  sent  by 
him  (to  Rome),"  i.  e.,  and  had  been  allowed  a  furlough  by  him. 
But  compare  the  account  of  Sallust  (l.  e), — Nosier.  "  Our  rela- 
tive." Compare  chap.  xvi.,  §  9. — Adhibuissent.  "Had  called  into 
consultation. "  Supply  ^«  coTzsiYmm. —  Ut  res  nummaria^  Scc.  "That 
the  coinage  might  be  settled  by  a  joint  resolution,"  i.  e.,  that  the 
currency  might  have  its  value  defìned  and  settled,  that  its  standard 
might  be  fixed.  So  res  frumentaria,  res  pecuaria. — Jactahatur  enim, 
&c.     "For  the  currenev  was  in  a  veiy  unsettled  state  in  those 
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times,"  i.  e.,  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  coinage  varied 
gresLtìy.—Quid  kaberet.     "  How  much  he  was  worth." 

§  4,  5. 
Communiter.  "By  common  consent." — Cam  pcena  atque  judiclo. 
"With  a  penalty  in  case  of  conviction."  Literally,  "With  a  pen- 
alty and  trial." — AUus  alio.  "Dcparted,  one  to  one  quarter,  an- 
other  to  another." — Suhselliis.  The  Tribunes  of  the  commons  sat 
on  sttbsellìa,  "benches,"  not  on  cm-ule  chairs,  or  tribunals,  not  be- 
ing  curule  magistrates.  —  Compositum  f aerai.  "Had  been  drawn 
up." — Solus  edixit.  Without  waiting  for  the  hour  appointed  to  pub- 
lish  the  welcome  intelligence. — Si  qiiceris.  "If  you  ask  me." 
Equìvalent  to  ut  veruni  dicam. — Ad  eas  tus,  cerei.  "  At  them  frank- 
incense,  tapers,  were  burned."  Cerei  (  "  wax-lights")  were  fre- 
quently  sent  as  presents  on  the  saturnalia  by  the  poorer  clients  t© 
their  patrons. 

§  6,  7,  8. 
Contw'bant.  "Perplexus." — Non  ita  magnum.  "Isnrtsoveiy 
great." — Prceripere.  "To  snatch  away.  " — Consulejn.  But  he  vns 
put  to  death  by  Sulla  before  he  attained  the  object  of  his  ambitioii,  , 
— Illud.  "Let  that."' — Excute.  "  Sift,"  "  examine."  A  meta- 
phor  taken  from  shaking  out  a  bag. — Illum.  Caius  Marius.  Ilunc 
refers  to  Marcus  Marius  just  mentioned. — Species,  formu  et  notio. 
"Idea,  outline,  and  conception." 

§9,  10,  11. 
Cadìt  ergo,  &e.  "Does  it  fall  in,  then,  with  the  character  of," 
&c.,  i.  e.,  does  it  suit. — Mentiri,  &c.  Observe  that  mentiri  and  cri- 
minari  refer  to  Caius  Marius;  prcecipere  and /cdlere  to  Gratidianus. 
—  Ut  amittas.  "  That  you  are  to  part  with,"  1.  e.,  to  make  it  worth 
your  Avhile  to  part  with.  —  Fidem  justitiamque  detraxerit.  "  If  it 
take  away  from  you  your  reputation  for  good  faith  and  justiee." — 
Conferai.  "Transform."  Literally,  "Betake." — Ho ininis  figura. 
Heusinger  takes  figura  here  to  be  the  nominative  ;  but  it  seems 
better  to  make  it  the  ablativo,  "  under  the  form  of  a  human  being." 
— Immanitatem.  "The  monstrous  nature,"  i.  e.,  the  savage,  rapa- 
cious,  and  unfeeling  nature. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 
§1,2. 
Quid?  qui,  &c.  "What  sliall  I  say  of  those  who  are  ìndifFerent 
to,"  &c. — /s,  qui,  &c.  Alluding  to  Pompey,  who  (B.C.  60)  mar- 
ried  Cìesar's  daughter  Julia,  when  she  was  engaged  to  Csepio. 
Caesar  incurred  much  of  the  odium  of  Pompey's  acts  as  member  of 
the  triumvirate. — Eum,  cujus  ....  esset.  For  talem  ut  ejus  .  .  . 
esset.  — Inutile .     "  H  armf ul .  " 

§3,4. 
GrcECos  versus,  &c.  *'  Certain  Greek  verses  from  the  Phcenissee," 
i.  e.,  from  the  play  of  Euripides,  so  called.  Observe  the  employ- 
ment  of  de  for  ex.  {Zumpt,  §  308.)  The  originai  lines  of  Em'ipides 
occur  at  v.  534,  seqq. — Dicain  ut  poterò,  &c.  "I  will  express  as 
well  as  I  shall  be  able  ;  awkwardly,  perhaps,  but  stili  in  sudi  a  way 
that  the  meaning  can  be  understood." — Nam  si  violandum,  &c. 
These  two  lines  are  lambie  trimeters,  like  the  originai. — Capitalis. 
"Deserved  capital  punishment."  Supplye?-a^  Eteocles  and  Poly- 
nices  were  sons  of  CEdipus  and  Jocasta,  and  agreed  to  reign  by 
turns  over  Thebes,  year  after  year.  Eteocles  began  first,  but  when 
his  year  was  out  would  not  resign  to  Polynices.  Hence  arose  a 
war,  in  which  the  two  brothers  kìlled  one  another. — Qui  exceperit. 
**For  havingexcepted." — Sceleratlssimum.  Namely,  to  enslave  his 
native  country. — Minuta.     "Instances  on  a  small  scale." 

§  5,  6,  7,  8. 
Ecce  libi.  "  Here  is  a  man  for  you."  Alluding  to  Julius  Gasar. 
— Doìninus.  In  republican  times  this  term  had  properly  a  force 
analogous  to  the  Greek  ^fcrTrórj/c  or  rvpavvog.  —  Oppressionem. 
*' Crushing." — Quifacere possit.  "For  him  who  can  do  so,"  i.  e., 
can  usurp  kingly  power. — Parens.  Caesar  had  the  title  of  Pater 
PatricB  bestowed  upon  him  before  as  well  as  after  his  death.  Com- 
pare Suetonius  {Vit.  Cces.,  76,  85). 

§  9,  10,  11,  12. 
Dirigenda  est.  "  Is  to  be  measured  by,"  i.  e.,  ought  to  have  for 
its  standard. — Unum  sonare.  "To  have  the  same  sound,"  i.  e.,  to 
signify  the  same  thing. — Non  habeo,  &c.  "I  cannot  teli  what 
greater  advantage  there  can  be,  according  to  the  vulgar  standard 
of  thinking,"  &c. — Ad  veritatem  revocai-e  ratìonem.  "  To  recali  rea- 
son  to  the  standard  of  truth,"  i.  e.,  to  cali  it  away  from  the  popular 
N2 
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standard  to  that  of  truth. — Angores^  sollicitudines,  "Torments, 
anxious  cares." — Ifulti  iniqui,  &c.  A  Trochaic  tetrameter  catalec- 
tic  line. — Fauci  sunt  boni.  "Its  friends  are  few."  Boni  is  for 
amici  or  2J7-opitii. — Attius.  Called  also  Accius  and  Actius.  A  trag- 
ic  poet,  twenty-two  years  younger  tlian  Terence.  The  quotation  is 
taken  from  the  Atreus,  a  play  which  has  been  already  quoted,  i., 
28,  §  2. — At  cui  regno?  "But  to  what  kingdom  (are  they  so)? 
why,  to  that  which,  having  been  transmitted  from  Tantalus  and 
Pelops,  was  held  by  right."  Supply  after  regno,  mentally,  iniqui 
atque  injìdeles  sunt. 

§13. 

Nam  quanto  plures,  &c.  He  is  now  alluding  to  Julius  C^esar. 
Nam  is  frequently  thus  used,  in  an  elliptical  sentence,  where  the 
statement,  for  which  a  reason  is  given,  is  to  be  supplied  mentally. 
The  allusion  is  to  Csesar's  having  employed  the  army  intended  for 
the  subjugation  of  Gaul  against  his  own  country. — Conscieniice  labes. 
" Compunctions  of  conscience." —  Cujus  autem  vita,  &c.  "Now, 
whose  life  can  be  beneficiai  to  himself  when  the  condition  on  which 
that  life  is  held  is  such,"  &c.,  i.  e.,  when  he  holds  it  upon  such 
terms  that  whoever  takes  it  away  will  rise  to  the  greatest  favour 
and  glory?  as  was  the  case  with  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  the 
slayers  of  Hipparchus,  son  of  Pisistratus,  to  whom  statues  and  hon- 
ours  were  decreed,  as  to  public  benefactors. — Quce  maxime  videntur. 
He  means  absolute  power. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

§  1,  2,  3. 
Quanquam  id  quidem.  The  pronoun  id  refers  to  nihil  esse  utile, 
quod  non  honestum. — Pyrrhi  hello.  Compare  i.,  12. — Judicatum  est. 
"Was  decided." — Ultra.  He  carne  in  to  aid  the  Tarentines. — 
Perfuga.  According  to  some  authorities,  the  king's  physician. — 
Proposuisset.  In  the  sense  of promisisset.  Some  re^jd  posuisset,  on 
the  authority  of  a  single  MS. — Laudatum.  On  the  ground  that 
whatever  it  is  not  lawful  for  another  to  do,  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to 
impel  or  solicit  him  to  do. — Sed  magnum  dedecus,  &c.  "But  it 
would  bave  been  a  lasting  disgrace  and  a  crime  for  him  with  whom 
there  had  been  a  struggle  for  glory  to  bave  been  overcome,  not  by 
valour,  but  by  wickedness." 
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Quoqtio  modo.  "In  whatever  way  it  is  possible."  Supply  ^en 
potest.  For  quisquis  cannot  be  used  independently,  as  quivis  or 
quicunque. — L.  Philippi.  Compare  ii.,  21,  §  6.  Observe  that  Q.  F. 
stands  for  Quinti  Jilii.  —  Civitates.  These  were  probably  some  Asì- 
atic  States,  which,  after  being  wrested  from  Mithradates,  subse- 
quently  purchased  immunity  from  taxation  from  Sulla,  who,  proba- 
bly being  in  waut  of  money  for  his  soldiers,  sold  the  privilege  for 
toc  small  a  sum. — Liberavisset.  "  Had  freed  from  tribute."  Sup- 
ply  vectigalibus. — Turpe  imperio.  Supply  hocfuit  Romano. — Pirata- 
rum  meliorjides.  Because  pirates  release  tlieir  captives  when  ran- 
somed,  without  any  farther  claims. 

Vectigalia.  The  vectigalia  which  were  laid  upon  the  provincials 
were  either  cen-ta  or  incerta,  i.  e.,  dependent  upon  the  season.  The 
foAier  were  called  stipendia  ;  the  latter  were  of  three  kinds,  name- 
1}',  the  tithes  on  the  produce  of  the  land  {decumce  frumentarice)  ;  the 
customs,  duties  on  exports  and  imports  (portoria);  and  the  rent 
paid  for  the  public  land  let  out  as  pasture  (scriptura). 


Quonsque  audebiint.  "  How  long  will  people  be  rash  enough  ?" — 
Nimis prcvfracte  defendere.  "To  advocate  too  obstinately." — Puh- 
Ucanis.  The  farmers  general  of  the  revenue,  consisting  of  Roman 
knights.  They  underlet  them  to  the  collectors,  called  Decumani, 
Portitores,  and  Pecuarii,  according  to  the  different  kinds  which  they 
collected.  —  Ordinum  conjunctio.  The  orders  here  meant  are  the 
senatorian  and  the  equestrian.  The  latter  sometimes,  when  they 
had  purchased  the  farming  of  the  revenues  at  too  high  a  rate,  peti- 
tioned  the  Senate  to  be  let  off  their  contract,  or  to  bave  some  re- 
duction  made  in  the  terms,  as  on  the  occasion  alluded  to  here. 
Cato,  in  the  present  instance,  opposed  them  strenuously,  insisting 
that  they  should  be  kept  to  their  bargain.  Thereupon  many  of  the 
equites  became  alienated  from  the  Senate,  and  supported  Cassar. 
Cicero  refers  to  this  circumstance  in  several  places.  Compare  Pro 
Murcen.,  e.  30;  Ep.  ad  Att.,  1.,  17,  &c. 

§  10,  11. 
Curio.  Caius  Scribonius  Curio,  the  father  of  the  more  celebra- 
ted  Curio,  consul  thirteen  years  before  Cicero. — Transpadanorum. 
The  people  of  that  part  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  which  lay  north  of  the 
Padus,  or  Po.  They  claimed,  but  were  refused,  the  jus  civitatis, 
which  had  been  granted  to  the  Cispadani,  and  which  they  after- 
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ward  obtained  from  Csesar  when  dictator.  — Potius  Scerei.     "He 
should  rather  have  said." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

§  1,  2. 
Hecatonis.  Compare  chap.  xv.,  10. — Siine  boni  viri,  "Whether 
it  be  the  part  of  a  good  man." — Familimn.  "  His  household  of 
slaves." — Officium  dirigit.  "He  guides  our  duty." — Hvmanitate. 
"By  feelings  of  humanity." — Jactura.  "A  throwing  overboard." 
— Servuli.  The  diminutive  form  is  used  to  express  more  forcibly 
the  comparati vely  small  vaine  of  the  slave. — Res  familiaris.  "Pe- 
cuniary  interest." 

§  3,  4,  5,  6.  • 

Tahulam.  "A  plank."  —  In  alto.  "  On  the  deep."  Supply 
mari. — Quo  sumpta  navis  est.  "Whither  ìt  was  engaged  to  sail," 
i.  e.,  by  the  navigantes  from  the  dominus.  Sumpta  is  bere  employed 
in  the  sense  of  conducta.  Our  expression  "  taken  up"  is  exactly 
similar. —  Cedat  vero,  &c.  "Yes,  let  one  yield  it  up  to  the  other, 
but  unto  him,"  &c.,  i.  e.,  but  let  that  other  be  the  one,  &c. — Si  hcec 
paria.  '*If  these  eonsiderations  be  equal."  —  Micando.  "  By 
playing  at  odd  and  even."     Consult  note  on  chap.  xix.,  10. 

§7,  8. 
Cunicidos  agat.  <'  Work  a  mine,"  i.  e.,  carry  a  subterraneous  pas- 
sage. — Si  arguatur,  "If  he  be  accused." — Non  igitur,  &c.  Non 
for  nonne.— -'Immo  vero.  "Yes  indeed."  So  minime  vero,  in  an  an- 
swer,  means  "no  indeed." — Ne  idyhciat.  Tliat  is,  ne patì-iam pro- 
dere  conetur. — Accusabit.  "He  will  rebuke,"  i.  e.,  in  private,  not 
publicly.     Accusabit  in  the  sense  of  incusabit. 

§  9,  10,  11. 
Adulterinos.      " Counterfeit. " — Imprudens.      "By  an  oversight." 

—  Diogenes Antipater.      Compare   chap.  xii.,  5.  —  Ait. 

"Says,  yes." — Vinum  fugiens.  "Wine  that  will  not  keep,"  i.  e., 
of  whìch  the  aroma  cvaporates. — Vii-i  boni.  "  To  be  the  part  of  an 
honest  man  (to  mention  it)." — Hac.  Referring  to  what  follows. — 
Sunt  quasi  controversa,  &c.  "  Are  like  so  many  controverted  points 
of  law  to  the  Stoics." — Redhìbeatur.      "Will  have  to  be  returned." 

—  Furacem.  "Thìevish,"  i.  e.,  apt  to  thieve.  Not  so  strong  a 
word  Ziifurem,  whicli  would  imply  that  the  slave  had  been  tried  for 
theft,  and  therefore  could  not  be  warranted  by  the  seller. 
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§12. 
Orichalcum.  "  Orichalcum."  A  metallic  compound,  akin  to  cop- 
per  and  bronze,  and  highly  prized  by  the  ancients.  The  word  has 
given  rise  to  much  doubt,  but  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  it  denotes 
brass,  with  which  the  ancients  became  acquainted  by  fusing  zinc  ore 
(cadmiwri,  calamine)  with  copper,  although  they  appear  to  bave  had 
scarcely  any  knowledge  of  zinc  as  a  metal.  They  appear  to  have 
regarded  orichalcum  as  a  sort  of  bronze.  How  little  acquainted 
they  were  with  its  true  formation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  deceived 
by  its  colour,  they  supposed  gold  to  be  one  of  its  constituents,  and 
then  perpetuated  their  error  by  a  false  orthography,  aurichalcum. 
The  true  derivation  is  no  doubt  from  opoQ  and  xoXkóq — that  is, 
mountain  bronze,  so  called  probably  because  it  was  obtained  by  fus- 
ing copper  with  an  ore  (metal  as  found  in  the  mountain),  and  not 
with  an  already  reduced  metal.  {Dict.  Ant.,  s.  v.^ — Perspiamm  est 
jam.  "  It  is  plain  enough  by  this  time,"  i.  e.,  we  have  now  said 
enough  to  make  it  clear. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
§  1,  2. 


Sempcì-ne  servanda  sint.  Supply  quceritiir,  sint  being  the  subjunc- 
tive  of  indirect  question. — Dolo  malo.  Consult  note  on  chap.  xv., 
9. —  Ut  jvcetores  solent.  Supply  edicere.  That  is,  to  borrow  the 
prcetor's  language. — Ad  aquam  ìntercutem.  "  For  the  dropsy."  Ob- 
serve  the  force  of  at/.  {Zumpt,  §296.) — Pepigeritque.  "And  shall 
have  made  an  agreement  (with  him)." — Qui  non  concedat.  "For 
not  granting  him  bis  request,  and  yet  no  harm  is  done  him  (by 
using  it)." 

§3,  4. 
Sestertiùm  viillies.  "One  hundred  millions  of  sesterces."  For 
sestertiorum  vdllies  centena  viilHa.  The  termination  in  ìes,  when 
speaking  of  sums  of  money,  requires  100,000  to  be  supplied.  The 
sum  bere  given  will  amount  in  our  currency  to  $3,900,000 — Adeat. 
"He  enter  upon." — Saltet.  Consult  note  on  chap.  xviii.,  12.— Et 
id  arhitror,  &c.  "And  that,  I  think,  would  have  been  consistent 
with  bis  dignity."  More  literally,  "And  I  think  that  that  would 
have  been  the  part  of  his  dignity." — Tempus.     "  Occasion." 
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CHAPTEB  XXV. 

§  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Ac  ne  Illa  quidem,  &c.  Compare  i.,  10.  —  Sol  Phaethonti  filio. 
Compare  Ovid,  Met.,  xì.,  init. — Atque  is  cmtequam  constitit.  "  Ae- 
cordingly,  before  he  had  well  settled  himself."  Compare  the  ex- 
planation  of  Gronovius  :  ^^Antequam  se  colHgeret  et  sic  componeret  ut 
stare  posset.'" — In  hoc.  "  In  this  case." — Quid  quod,  &c.  "  What 
shall  I  say  of  the  legend,  how  that  Theseus?"  &c.  Compare  ì., 
10,  §  4.  —  Noverca.  Phsedra,  who  had  brought  a  false  charge 
against  her  stepson  Hippolytus,  before  his  father  Theseus. — Quid? 
"  Stili  farther."  Literally,  "What  shall  I  say  of  the  following  ?" 
ì.  e.,  Quid  dicarn  de  hoc? — Cam  devovìsset,  &c.  Cicero  gives  here  a 
difFerent  account  from  the  common  one,  which  makes  the  monarch 
to  have  killed  a  favourite  stag  of  Diana's,  or  to  have  killed  a  stag  in 
the  grove  of  the  goddess. 

Non  faciendum.  The  rule  in  such  cases  is  well  laid  down  by 
Cockman.  Unlawful  oaths,  vows,  or  promises,  are  not  to  be  kept, 
because  no  man  can  ever  oblige  himself  to  that  which  is  contrary  to 
a  former  and  superior  obligation.  We  are  ali  obliged  by  our  Maker 
to  the  performance  of  such  and  such  duties  ;  therefore  we  cannot 
be  obliged  to  the  contrary  by  any  act  of  our  own. 

§  7,  8,  9. 
Reddasne  depositum.  "Are  you  to  restore  the  deposit?"  Oaths, 
&c.,  do  not  bind,  say  the  moralists,  when  the  keeping  of  them  will 
hinder  some  greater  good,  or  bring  some  greater  evil.  {Cockman, 
ad  loc. ) —  Temporibus.  '  '  On  particular  occasions.  " — Stare  conventis. 
"To  stand  to  one's  agreements." — Commutata  utìlitate.  "When 
the  purposes  they  were  intended  to  serve  are  reversed." — Quce  vi- 
dentur  esse,  &c.  "Which  appear  to  be  sources  of  advantage,  con- 
trary to  justice,  under  the  mask  of  wisdom,"  i.  e.,  which  appear  to 
be  expedient,  under  a  mask  of  wisdom,  but  are  really  opposed  to 
justice. 

§  10,  12. 

In  eisdem  versemur.  '  '  Let  us  (now  also)  confine  ourselves  to 
these  same." — De  prudentia.  From  chap.  xvii.  to  chap.  xxv. — De 
justitia.  From  chap.  x.  to  chap.  xvii. — In  con/ormatione,  &c.  "In 
the  shaping  and  governing  of  it  (i.  e.,  the  mind)  by  continence  and 
temperance."  Continentia  denotes  rather  the  restraint  imposed 
upon  oiu'  outward  conduct:    temperantia,  habitual  self-command. 
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The  latter  term  expresses,  though  imperfectly,  wliat  is  understood 
by  the  Greek  aoj(ppo(rvvrì. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

§  1,  2,  3. 
Tragici.  No  tragedy  is  extant  on  this  subject,  but  Hesychius 
cites  a  play  of  Sophocles  called  'O^uatreve  [xaivó/xavog. — Auctorem. 
*' Authority." — Sed.  "But  be  that  as  it  may." — Ithacce.  Ithaca 
was  a  small  island  in  the  lonian  Sea,  celebrated  as  the  birth-place 
of  Ulysses.  It  lay  off  the  coast  of  Epirus. — Istam.  Denoting  con- 
tempt. 

§4. 
Ah  Ajace.  In  the  play,  supposed  to  be  by  Pacuvìus,  called  the 
Aì'inorum  Judidum,  or  "the  Adjudging  of  the  arms  (of  Achilles)," 
from  which  the  lines  bere  quoted  are  taken.  The  person  spoken 
of  in  them  is  Ulysses,  and  the  speaker  Ajax. — Cujus  ipse  princeps, 
&c.  *'He  alone  neglected  the  obligation  of  the  oath  which  he  was 
the  first  himself  to  take,  a  circumstance  Avhich  you  ali  know."  The 
measure  is  lambic  trimeter. — Ne  coirei  instiiit.  "He  persevered 
(in  this  course  of  conduct)  that  he  might  not  join  the  expedition." 
Literally,  "  Might  not  go  along  with  (the  rest)." — Palaviedis,  Pa- 
lamedes  is  mentioned  in  the  JEneìd,  ii.,  82,  seqq.,  as  having  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  hatred  of  Ulysses.  —  Percepset.  For  j^ercepisset,  by 
syncope. — Malitiosam  audaciam.  "The  knavish  audacity." — Fide 
sacratce  jus,  &c.  "He  would  forever  bave  evaded  the  obligation  of 
bis  solemnly-plighted  word,"  i.  e.,  of  bis  oath.  Fide  is  the  old 
genitive  for  Jidei.     Some  Yea.djìde  sacratimi. 

§  5,  6,  7,  8. 
Cumjìuctihus.  In  his  wanderings  for  ten  years  before  he  reached 
home. — Barharis.  The  Greeks  called  ali  beside  themselves  (iàpta- 
poi. — Externa.  "Foreign  examples,"  i.  e.,  borrowed  from  foreign 
nations. — Regulus.  Compare  i.,  13. —  Consul  iterum.  He  was  con- 
sul  B.C.  267,  and  B.C.  256,  seven  years  after  the  beginning  of  the 
First  Punic  war. — Imperatore.  "Being  commander-in-chief." — 
Utilitatis  speciem.  "The  semblance  of  advantage." — Communem 
fortunce  bellicce.  "  To  be  common  to  the  fortune  of  war,"  i.  e.,  to 
be  a  common  incident  in  war. — Negai.     "Deny  them  to  be  such." 
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^CHAPTER  XXVII. 

§  1,  2. 
Num  locupletiores,  &c.  "Do  you  require  more  reliable  authori- 
ties,"  i.  e.,  than  the  virtues  just  mentioned. — Quod  homini  accidere 
possit.  "  Of  a  kind  that  can  happen  to  man."  Observe  the  force 
of  quod  Avith  the  subjunctive,  being  equivalent  to  tede  ut. — ExjMsuit. 
"He  laid  before  them." — Sententiam  ne  diceret,  &c.  "He  refiised 
to  give  his  own  opinion  in  the  case."  Cicero  might  have  used  the 
infinitive  dicere,  but  7ie  with  the  subjunctive  is  equally  common  in 
prose.  Recusare  means  properly  "to  allege  a  plea  {causa)  for  not 
doing  a  thing,"  "to  find  reasons  against  it." — Jurejurando  hostium. 
"By  the  oath  sworn  to  his  enemies." 

§3,4,5. 
Reddi  capiivos.  Compare  Horace,  Od.,  iii.,  5,  13. —  Cujus  cum 
valuisset  auctoritas.  Though  he  had  not  given  his  sufìfrage  as  a  sen- 
ator,  because  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  therefore  for  the  time  disfran- 
chised. — Neque  eum  caritas,  &c.  Compare  Horace  again,  Ih.,  v., 
41,  seqq.  ;    '■^ Fertur pudicce.  conjugis  osculum,''^  &c. 

§  6,  7. 
Vigìlmido.  "By  want  of  sleep."  The  Carthaginians  are  said  to 
have  inflicted  horrible  tortures  on  Regukis.  But  the  whole  story  is 
probably  a  fiction.  Consult  Arnold'' s  History  of  Rome,  voi.  ii.,  chap. 
40,  p.  601. — At  stulte.  "  But  (it  may  be  said)  he  acted  like  a  fool." 
Supply^aV. — Etiamne  si.     Supply  stulte  fecit  after  etiamne. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
§  1,  3. 

Fundamenta  naturce.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Beier  :  "  Grìgi- 
nariam  naturce  raiionem,  qua  utilitas  sic  cum  honestate  cohceret,  ut  se- 
jungi  nequeant.'" — In  laude.  "  In  good  report." — Propterea  Uh,  &c. 
"On  this  very  account  we  regard  those  same  things  as  first  and 
chief,"  Illa  refers  to  laude,  decore,  and  honestate. —  Utilitatls  nomen, 
&c.  That  is,  we  associate  with  the  name  of  utility,  not  the  idea  of 
what  is  noble  and  conspicuous,  but  of  what  is  necessary  and  indis- 
pensable. 
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§  4,  5. 

Quid  est  igitur.  Supply  <w«ea?KMs. — Deum  niliilhabere,  &c.  Tlie 
doctrine  of  the^picureans.  Compare  Diog.  Laert.^-s..,  139. — Nihil 
exhibere  alteri.  "That  he  assigns  none  to  another,"  i.  e.,  to  any 
one  else. — Deum  semper  agere  aliquid.  The  doctrine  of  the  Stoics, 
Peripatetics,  and  Academics,  who  believed  in  Divine  Providence 
and  God's  moral  government  of  the  wovld. — Nec  irasci  deum.  In 
this  the  Epicurean  and  Stoie  doctrines  agreed. — Religionis.  "  Of 
the  religious  obligation  of  an  oath." — Qace. perverteret.  "That  it 
should  overturn."  Qiice.  is  equivalent  here  to  ut  ea,  and  the  snb- 
junctive  denotes  a  consequence. — An  ne  turpiterfaceret.  "  Or  was 
it  lest  he  might  act  basely  (that  he  kept  his  oath)  ?  In  the  first 
place,  the  least  among  evils  (are  always  to  be  chosen)."  Supply 
'■^semper  eligenda  sunt.''''  Compare  Aristot.,  Nich.  Eth.,  ii.,  9,  12: 
rà  èXdxKTTa  XìjTTTéov  tojv  KaKÙJv. 

§6,  7. 
Tuiyitudo  {sta.  "That  baseness  you^speak  of,"  i.  e.,  of  Regulus 
breaking  his  oath.  —  Quantum  ille  ci'uciatus.  Supply  hahehat  medi. 
Was  there  any  evil  so  great  in  breaking  his  oath  as  that  of  the  tor- 
turcs  which  he  had  to  endure? — Deinde  illud  etiam  apud  Attium. 
"Then,  agairì,  the  following  sentiment  also  in  Attius."  The  pas- 
sage  is  in  the  jilay  called  Atreus,  qiioted  at  chap.  xxi.,  12.  Thy- 
estes  says  to  Atreus,  "  Have  you  not  broken  your  word?"  to  which 
Atreus  replies,  Neque  dedi,  &c.  The  force  of  the  argument  is,  that 
men  are  not  obliged  to  keep  their  word  or  oaths  to  treacherous  peo- 
ple,  and  sudi  as  the  Carthaginians  were.  Therefore  Regulus  need- 
ed  not  to  have  kept  his  oath  to  them.  {Cochnan^  ad  loc.) — Neque 
dedi,  &c.  This  is  the  first  part  of  a  trochaic  tetrameter  catalectic. 
— Impio  rege.     Atreus. — Luculente.      "  Strikingly." 

§  8,  9,  10. 
Videiur.  We  should  have  expected  videatur,  Jìe7Ì,  debuerit,  in  the 
oratio  obliqua;  but  the  construction  is  varied,  and  changed  to  the 
oratio  recta.—Fit.  As  opposed  to  videtur. — Per  vim  hostium.  These 
words,  as  Cockman  remarks,  contain  two  arguments,  which  are  aft- 
erwards  distinctly  answered.  First,  it  was  made  to  an  enemy; 
secondly,  it  was  extorted  by  force. — Ha^c  fere,  &c.  "These  are 
about  the  arguments  urged  against  Regulus."  Fere  is  equivalent 
here  to  the  Greek  ax^Sov. — S ed  prima  videamus.  "But  let  us  see 
to  the  first  of  them,"  i.  e.,  consider,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

§  1,  2,  3,  4. 
Nonfuit  Jupiter  metuendus.  That  is,  by  Regulus,  if  he  had  broken 
bis  oath. — Ratio.  "Argument." — Vakt.  That  is,  if  true,  it  de- 
stroys  at  once  the  sacred  charaeter  and  the  obligation  of  an  oath. — 
Non  qui  vietus,  &c.  "Not  what  is  the  fear,  but  what  is  the  force." 
That  is,  in  the  case  of  an  oath,  it  is  not  the  evil  consequences  to  be 
feared  from  breaking  it,  but  the  nature  and  obligation  of  the  oath, 
which  we  ought  clearly  to  understand. — Religiosa.  That  is,  made 
binding  by  an  appeal  to  heaven. — Affirmate.  "  Affirmatively," 
i.  e.,  solemnly. — Jam  eniin  non  ad,  &c.  The  question  does  not  now 
relate  to  the  resentment  of  the  gods  (that  is,  as  to  whether  the  gods 
do  or  do  not  punish  perjury,  &c.),  but  to  the  obligations  of  justice 
and  truth  (that  is,  as  to  whether  a  man  who  has  committed  a  breach 
of  promise  can  be  considered  just  or  not). — Qttce  nulla  est.  ''Which 
has  no  existence." 

§5. 

0  Fides,  &c.  A  Trochaic  tetrameter  catalectic.  —  Apta  pinnis. 
*'Fitted  with  pinions."  Pinnis,  old  form  ior  pennis.  Observe  the 
participial  force  of  apta,  which  comes  properly  from  an  old  verb, 
apei-e  (whence  ajnscor),  "to  fasten,"  "  to  fìt,"  and  connected  with 
the  Greek  uTTreiv. — Jusjurandum  Jovis.  Jove  Avas  regarded  as  the 
guardian  of  oaths  and  the  punisher  of  their  violation.  Compare 
the  Greek,  ZevQ  opKioq. — In  Capitolio  vicinavi  Jovis,  &c.  Compare 
Cic,  N.  D.,  ii.,  23  :  "  Ut  Fides,  ut  Mens:  quas  in  Capitolio  dedicatas 
videmus  proxime  a  M.  yFmilio  Scauro,  ante  autem  ab  Atilio  Calatine 
erat  Fides  consecrata.^'' — Catonis.     Cato  the  elder  is  meant. 

§  6,  7,  8,  9. 
At  enim,  &c.  "But  (an  objection  is  here  raised),  for,  (as  they 
argue),  not  even  angiy  Jupiter,"  &c.  Observe  the  elliptical  form 
of  at  enim,  and  compare  the  Greek  àWà  yàp. —  Gerirsi  nihil  vialum, 
&c.  "  Gertainly  not,  if  nothing  were  an  evil  save  the  suffering  of 
pain."  —  Non  modo.  For  non  modo  non.  Consult  note  on  chap. 
xix.,  9.  —  Testem.  Regulus,  by  bis  actions,  was  a  voucher  for,  a 
witness  to  the  truth  of  the  philosopher's  doctrines. — Locupletioi-em. 
"More  reliable."  Compare  chap.  xxvii.,  1:  ^^ Locupletiores  auc- 
tores.''^ — Principem.     "A  leading  man." 
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§  10,  11. 
Id  est,  ut  turpiter  potùis,  &c.  "  This  means  that  we  ought  rathev 
to  live  disgracefiilly  than  disastrously."  Supply  vitam  agamus. — 
Quce  si  in  de/ormiiate  corporis,  &c.  "And  if  this  implies  something 
disgusting  in  the  case  of  bodily  deformity,  how  great  ought  to  ap- 
pear  the  depravity  and  the  fouhiess  of  a  debased  iamd?''—Nervo- 
sius.  "  With  more  nerve,"  i.  e.,  more  boldly  and  decidedly.  The 
Stoics  are  meant. — Remissiiis.  "  More  laxly,"  i.  e.,  more  timidly. 
He  alludes  to  the  Peripatetics  and  Academics. 

§  12,  13. 
Illud  quidem.  Compare  chap.  xxviii.,  7.  Grotìus  (voi.  ii.,  p. 
101,  ed.  Whewell)  says  that  oaths  to  a  faithless  person  are  not  to  he 
kept  if  the  sworn  promise  had  evidently  respect  to  another  promise, 
which  was  a  sort  of  implied  condition  ;  but  they  are  to  be  kept  if 
the  promises  are  of  a  diverse  kind  and  without  mutuai  reference, 
for  then  each  must  observe  what  he  has  sworn.  —  Tractaretur. 
"Was  delineated."  Literally,  "was  handled"  or  "treated  of." — 
Personce  serviendiim  fidi.  '  '  He  had  to  support  the  character  (of 
the  person  introduced)."  Literally,  "To  be  a  slave  to  it." — Late- 
hra.      '  '  A  subterfuge.  ' ' 

§15, 
Ut  inens  conciperet,  &c.  "That  the  mind  (of  the  swearer  of  that 
cath)  conceived  that  it  ought  to  be  performed,"  i.  e.,  that  in  the 
mind  of  the  swearer  there  was  an  idea  present  that  it  ought  to  be 
performed. — Qiiod  aliteì-.  "What  is  otherwise,"  i.  e.,  in  the  case 
of  an  oath  in  which  you  did  not  think  at  the  time  you  swore  it  that 
it  ought  to  be  performed.  Grotius  misunderstood  this  passage  from 
supposing  that  Cicero  was  speaking  of  the  intention  of  the  person 
who  administers  the  oath.  He  was  misled  by  a  false  reading  mens 
deferentis. 

§  16,  17. 
Ut.  "As  for  instance." — Id  nonfeceris.  That  \s,  pretiiim  non 
attuleris. — Non  est  pei'duellium  numero  definitus.  "Is  not  compre- 
hended  in  the  number  of  fair  enemies."  Grotius  refutes  this  posi- 
tion  of  Cicero,  after  approving  of  the  conduct  of  Pomponius,  Regu- 
lus,  and  other  instances  adduced  by  Cicero.  He  says  that  oaths 
may  be  exchanged  inter  quosvis.  The  reason  is,  that  we  are  not  to 
bave  respect  to  the  person  to  whom  the  oath  is  made,  but  to  God, 
by  whom  we  swear;   and  this  is  sufficient  to  produce  an  obligation. 
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He  then  proceeds  to  say  that,  though  the  Law  of  Nations  recognizes 
a  distinction  between  an  enemy  and  a  robber,  yet  this  difFerence 
cannot  hold  when,  though  the  right  of  the  person  fail,  our  business 
is  with  the  Deity.     {Grotius,  voi.  ii.,  p.  100,  ed.  Whewell.) 

§  18,  19,  20. 
Non  enim,  &c.  "  For  to  swear  what  is  false  is  not  always  perjury, 
but  not  to  do  that  which  you  may  bave  sworn  upon  your  conscience, 
as  is  expressed  in  words  ia  our  law  form,  is  perjury."  The  expres- 
sion  ex  animi  sententia  in  the  formula  of  an  oath  is  equìvalent  to  our 
mode  of  speaking,  "  to  the  best  of  one's  knowledge  and  belief." 
Otherwise  it  means  "to  one's  liking."  —  Sdte.  "Shrewdly." — 
Juravi  lingua,  &c.  An  iambic  trimeter,  translated  from  the  Greek 
of  Euripides,  The  Greek  line  occurs  in  the  Hippolytus,  y.  611  : 
77  ■y\w(T<r'  òfiujfxox,  V  ^£  (ppììv  àvujfiorog.  —  Perturbare.  "  To  breat 
through."  Equivalent  bere  to  ^-io/are.  —  Justo.  "Regular."  A 
declared  enemy. — Jusfetiale.     Compare  i.,  11,  9. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

§1. 
Apud  Caudium.  A  town  of  Samnium,  on  the  road  from  Bene- 
ventum  to  Capua,  ànd  which  gave  name  to  the  famous  Caudine 
Pass  {Furcai  Caudince)  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  Ro- 
mans  were  defeated  bere  by  Pontius,  the  Samnite  general,  in  the 
second  Samnite  war,  B.C.  321,  and  made  to  pass  under  the  yoke. 
The  Senate  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  made  with  Pontius,  and  the 
defeated  consuls  themselves,  Postumius  and  Veturius,  voted  against 
the  ratification  of  it.  The  story  is  told  in  Livy,  ix.,  2,  5,  seqq. — 
Injussu  mini,  &c.  The  Senate  considered  it  in  the  light  of  a  sponsio, 
"a  convention  made  on  personal  responsibility,"  rather  than  apac- 
iio  or  foedus,  "public  treaty."  See,  for  the  distinction,  Grotius, 
voi.  ii.,  p.  128,  ed.  Wheivell,  where  the  validity  of  the  Caudine  and 
Numantine  conventions  is  éxamined  into. 

§  2,  3,  4. 
Tribuni  plebis.  They  were  probably  at  this  time  tribunes  of  the 
commons  elect,  and  had  been  tribuni  rìii/itum  when  they  took  part 
in  making  the  Caudine  peace. — Hvjus  dedilionis  suasor  et  aucAor  fuit\ 
"Was  the  adviser  and  supporter  of  this  rendition." — Multis  annis 
post.  That  is,  184  years  after,  t)r  B.C.  137. — Royationein  suasit 
eam.      "  Advocated  that  bill."  —  Ferebant.      "  Brought  in." — Q. 
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Pompeius.  Consul  B.C.  141,  with  Cn.  Servilius  Csepio,  the  year  be- 
fore  Mancinus.  After  making  a  dishonourable  treaty  with  the  Nu- 
mantines,  he  escaped  by  hìs  interest  and  entreaties  being  delivered 
up  to  them. — Cum  in  eadem  causa  esset.  "  Although  he  was  in  the 
same  case,"  i.  e.,  as  Mancinus  having  made  a  degrading  peace  with 
the  Numantines. — Deprecante.  "Begging  to  he  let  off." — Accepta 
lex  non  est.     That  is,  the  law  for  delivering  him  up  to  the  enemy. 

§  5,  6,  7,  8. 
Hic.  "In  this  case,"  i.  e.,  that  of  Pompeius. — Superiores.  Ve- 
turius,  Postumius,  and  Mancinus.  —  At.  Por  at  enivi.  Consult 
note  on  chap.  xxix.,  6.  The  argument  against  Kegukis  is  resumed 
and  answered. —  Cur  igitur,  &q.  The  words  of  the  objector  to  Re- 
gulus,  met  by  Cicero  in  the  next  sentence. — Non  enhn,  &c.  "Por 
he  did  not  rely  on  his  own  judgment,  but  undertook  the  cause  (i.  e., 
pleaded  it  like  an  advocate  in  a  court  of  law)  in  order  that  the  de- 
cision  might  he  that  of  the  Senate,"  i.  e.,  leaving  the  decision  of 
the  measure  to  the  Senate. — Ctd  nisi  ipse  auctor  fuisset.  "And  had 
he  himself  not  advocated  this  side."  Cui  refers  back  to  causam,  not 
to  senatus. 

§  9,  10,  11. 
Sentire  Uh.  "  To  entertain  those  sentiments." — Nam  quod  aiunt. 
"For  as  to  what  they  say." — Immo  vero  esse,  &.c.  "I  say  nay,  that 
it  is  so  really,  and  does  not  merely  become  so."  Cicero  here  says 
that  a  thing  cannot  be  made  right  by  its  being  expedient,  if  it  were 
otherwise  wrong  ;  for,  as  he  has  ah-eady  shown  in  this  Book,  Recti- 
tude  and  Expediency  coincide. — Hoc  exemplo.     That  of  Regulus. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

§  1,  2,  3,  4. 
Sed  ex  tota  hac  laude  Reguli.  *  '  But  of  ali  this  merit  in  the  con- 
duct  of  Regulus." — Quod  censuit.  "That  he  gave  his  opinion  in 
open  Senate."  Censere  is  the  technical  term  for  giving  an  opinion 
on  such  occasions. — Vincidum.  "Tie." — Sacratce.  "  The  sacred 
laws."  Supply  leges.  Certain  laws,  such  as  the  law  concerning 
the  right  of  appeal,  and  that  respecting  the  tribunician  power,  were 
called  ^'- Sacratce,''^  because  he  who  violated  them  was  to  be  held 
devoted  {sacer)  to  the  resentment  of  the  deity. — Devincitur.  "  Is 
firmly  pledged." — Notiones  animadversionesque  censorum.  "The  de- 
cisions  of  and  punishments  inflicted  by  the  censors,"     The  eensors 
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had  the  power  of  attaching  certain  penalties  to  certain  moral  ofFen- 
ces.  This  was  called  the  censoria  notado,  or  notio  cum  junsdictione, 
and  the  mark  of  degradation  Avas  called  nota.  The  phrase  noscere 
causam  means  "to  take  cognisance  of  a  cause,"  as  in  De  Leg.,  i.,  4, 
and  hence  7ìotio  means  "cognisance."  —  Judicabant.  "  Used  to 
judge."  luiplying  that  their  power  had  perished  with  the  com- 
monwealth. 

§  5,  6. 
L.  Manlio,  A.  F.,  &c.  "Fixed  a  day  for  Lucius  Manlius,  the 
son  of  Aulus."  This  was  L.  Manlius,  surnamed  Imperiosus.  He 
was  dictator  B.C.  363.  The  expression  dieìn  dixit  means  "fixed  a 
day  for  his  appearance  in  court,"  i.  e.,  accused  or  impeached.  Ob- 
serve  that  A.  F.  stands  for  Auli  jìlio. — Paucos  sibi  dies,  &c.  He 
had  been  induced  to  do  this  by  an  opportunity  which  presented  it- 
self  of  successfully  terminating  a  war  against  the  Hernici.  Com- 
pare Val.  Max.,  V.,  4,  3. — Relegasset.  The  son  is  said  to  have  been 
dull  of  mind  in  his  youth,  and  was,  in  consequence,  brought  up  by 
his  father  in  the  closest  retirement  in  the  country.  He  afterwards 
became  famous  in  Eoman  story.  —  Torquatus.  From  his  having 
slain  in  single  combat  a  gigantic  Gaul,  and  having  taken  the  chain 
(toì-ques)  which  had  adorned  his  foe  and  placed  it  around  his  own 
neck.     Compare  §  11. 

§  7,  8,  9,  10. 
Negotiuin  exhileri.  "That  trouble  was  being  brought."  This  is 
merely  epexegetical  of  quod. — Qui  arbitraretur.  "Inasmuch  as  he 
thought."  Observe  the  causative  force  of  qui  with  the  subjunctive. 
— Arbitris.  "  Witnesses."  —  Dedìsset.  Pluperfect  subjunctive  in 
the  oratio  obliqua. —  Causa  desistere.  "To  drop  the  prosecution." 
The  people  were  so  delighted  with  the  filial  affection  of  young  Man- 
lius that  they  not  only  forgave  his  violence  to  the  tribune,  but  elect- 
ed  him  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year. 

§11. 
Anienem.  The  modem  name  of  the  Anio  is  the  Teverone.  It 
flowed  betAveen  Latium  and  Samnium,  and  fell  into  the  Tiber  a 
few  miles  above  Kome.  —  Veseriin.  The  Veseris  was  a  river  of 
Campania,  near  Mount  Vesuvius.  The  battle  is  commonly  called 
"  the  battle  of  Vesuvius."  It  was  in  the  Latin  war,  and  is  celebra- 
ted  for  the  devotion  to  death  of  Manlius's  colleague,  Decius.  (Liv., 
viii.,  10.) — Injìlium.     He  ordered  his  own  son  to  be  beheaded  for 
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fìghting  contrary  to  orders,  although  successfully,  thereby  exhibit- 
ing  an  extraordinary  example  of  discipline.  This  was  just  before 
the  battle  of  Vesuvius.  Hence  the  expression  Manliana  imperia  is 
used  to  signify  any  unnatural  rigour. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

§  1- 
Decerti  ilU.  In  the  second  Punic  war,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae. 
This  same  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  i.,  13,  where  the 
passage  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  misplaced  and  taken  from  this. 
-^Juratos.  Equivalent  to  cuin  jurassent. — In  castra  ea,  &c.  These 
words  are  added  to  make  the  obligation  to  return  more  specific, 
since  there  was  another  and  larger  Roman  camp  in  this  quarter,  of 
which  Hannibal  was  not  then  in  possession,  but  which  afterwards 
surrendered  to  him.  Compare  Liv.,  xxii.,  52, — Si  non  redierunt. 
Cicero  adds  these  words  because  acoounfs  diffcred  as  to  whether 
they  returned  or  not.  In  the  passage  which  occurs  at  i.,  13,  noth- 
ing  is  said  of  Polybius's  account. 

§2. 

Polyhius.  An  emìnent  historian,  native  of  Megalopolis  in  Arca- 
dia. He  was  one  of  the  1000  Achaeans  sent  to  Rome  to  answer  the 
charge  of  not  having  assisted  the  Romans  against  Perseus.  He  re- 
mained  at  Rome  seventeen  years,  and  became  a  friend  of  the  youn- 
ger  Scipio,  whose  companion  he  was  ever  afterwards.  His  history, 
consisting  of  forty  books,  was  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first 
part  comprises  a  period  of  fifty-three  years,  beginning  with  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war,  and  ending  with  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  B.C. 
168.  The  second  comprised  the  period  from  the  overthrow  of  Per- 
seus to  the  fall  of  Corinth,  B.C.  146.  The  greater  part  of  the 
work  has  perished.  The  passage  referred  to  in  the  text  occurs  in 
the  Sixth  Book,  chap.  Ivi.,  seqq. 

Bonus  auctor  in  primis.  "A  highly - trustworthy  authority." 
Some  editions  add  scrìbit  after  in  primis,  but  this  is  condemned  by 
Zumpt  and  others  as  a  mere  gloss.  So,  again,  some  MSS.  bave 
dicit  after  revertisse,  which  must  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as 
scribit. — Unum.  We  bave  thrown  out  of  the  text  the  words  ex  dè- 
cem,  which  appear  in  most  editions,  but  which  Ernesti  justly  sus- 
pects  of  being  an  interpolation. 
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§3,  4. 

Reditu  enim,  &c.  "For  he  put  this  cons tr action  upon  the  mat- 
ter,  that  he  was  freed  from  his  oath  by  his  mere  return  into  the 
camp." — Destringit,  non  dissolvit.  "Exposes,  does  not  undo  per- 
jury."  Destringit  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  draAving  of  a  sword 
out  of  its  sheath.  Another,  but  inferior  reading,  astringit  ("binds 
more  closely,"  i.  e.,  adds  to  the  force  of  ),  is  found  in  a  few  MSS. 

—  Perverse  imtata  prudentiam.  "Which  perversely  pretended  to 
pass  for  wisdom." — Veterator.     Compare  chap.  xiii.,  12. 

§  5,  6,  7. 
Odo  milia.  Compare  Liv.,  xxii.,  58. — Tenebat.  "Was  holding 
captive."  —  Paulo  et  Varrone.  In  the  second  Punic  war.  They 
were  the  consuls  who  lost  the  battle  of  Cann^,  and  these  eight 
thousand  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hannibal  by  surrender  after  that 
conflict.  Consult  note  on  §  1. — Cum  ìd fieri posset.  "Akhoughit 
might  have  been  done." — Parva  pecunia.  For  thvee  minse  apiece, 
according  to  Polybius.  The  mina  is  equivalent  in  our  currency  to 
$17  60. — Ideìn.     Polybius,     The  passage  occurs  in  vi.,  56. 

§  8,  9,  10. 
Homstatis  compaì'atione.      *'By  a  comparison  of  Rectitude  with 
them,"  i.  e,,  by  their  being  brought  into  comparison  with  rectitude. 

—  Vincuntur.  "Are  overpowered,"  i,  e.,  prove  inferior,  sink  into 
nothing. — Acilius.  He  was  probably  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  not  a 
Roman,  since  he  is  not  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his  Brutus  among 
the  Romans  who  wrote  history  in  Greek,  His  Annals,  which  were 
written  in  Greek,  were  translated  into  Latin  by  a  certain  Claudius 
Quadvigarius.  —  Eadein  fraude.  '■  '  With  the  same  fraudulent  de- 
sign,"— Notatos.  "Were  branded,"  Consult  note  on  chap.  xxxi., 
4. — Loci.  "Division  of  the  subject."  —  Ipsi  opus  esse.  For  sibi 
utile  esse. — Non  esse  utilia.     "  Are  inexpedient." 


CHARTER  XXXIII. 
§1,  3. 

pars.  Compare  i,,  27,  §  1. — Ah  Aristtppo  Cyrenaici. 
"The  Cyrenaics  originating  from  Aristippus."  Observe  that  ah 
Aristippo  is  not  to  he  taken  in  construction  with  nominati.  Aristip- 
pus of  Cyrene,  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  was  the  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic 
school.     He  wandered,  however,  both  in  principles  and  practice. 
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very  far  from  the  teaching  and  example  of  his  great  master. — Anni- 
cerii  philosophi  nominati.  "  The  so-called  Annicerian  philosophers." 
Anniceris  (AvviKepiQ)  was  probably  a  contemporary  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  forms  a  link  between  the  Cyrenaic  and  Epicurean 
schools. — Efficiens.  "Productive." — Ohsoletis.  "  Having  become 
antiquated."  —  Epicunis.  According  to  this  philosopher,  pleasure 
constitutes  the  highest  happiness,  and  consequently  must  be  the  end 
of  ali  human  exertions.  But  pleasure  with  him  consisted  in  free- 
dom  from  pain  and  disturbing  influences  (àrapa^ia  and  ÙTrovia), 
based  upon  (ppóvìjmg. 

§  4,  5,  6. 
Viris  equisque.  "With  ali  our  might."  Compare  the  similar 
expressions,  manibus pedibusque  {Ter.,  And.,  i.,  1,  34);  velis  remisque 
{Tusc.  Qucest.,  iii.,  12,  26);  remigio  veloque  {Plaut,  Asin.,  i.,  3,  5), 
&c.-;-Ut  dicitur.  *'As  the  saying  is." — Vita  omnis  beata.  "Ali 
the  requisites  of  a  happy  life." — Corporis  constitutione.  "  Bodily 
constitution."  Habitus  corjioris  is  more  common  in  this  sense. — 
Explorata.  In  the  sense  of  certa.  The  originai  Greek,  to  which 
Cicero  refers  in  this  jiassage,  is  preserved  in  Clem.  Alex.  (Strani., 
ii.,  p.  498):  àyaOóv,  (prjal  ò  MrjrpóSojpog,  ^l'XfJS  ti-  àWo  f;  rò  crapKÒQ 
eìxTTaOèg  KaTaaTtjfia,  Kai  to  Trepl  ravTris  ttkttÒv  iXTriafia. — Metrodoro. 
Metrodorus  was  the  favourite  pupil  of  Epicurus,  and  was  a  native 
of  Lampsacus,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Athens.  Cicero  calls  him 
(De  Fin.,  ii.,  28,  95)  ^^ alter pcene  Epiicurus.^'' 

§7,8. 
Qtiam  vniser  virtutis  famulatus,  &c.  "How  miserable  the  servi- 
tude  of  virtue  when  the  slave  of  pleasure.  " — Intelligenter.  Compare 
the  explanation  of  Heusinger  :  '  '  Intelligenter  legit  voluptates,  qui  a 
salutaribus  noxias,  a  magnis parvas,  a  diuturnis  breves  secernit.'" — -Fac 
nihil esse.  "Suppose  that  there  is  nothing," — Jam.  "And  then 
agaiu." — Dicat.    The  subjunctive,  because  the  speaker  is  indefinite. 

§9. 
Sìcuti  dicit.  "  As,  in  fact,  he  does  speak." — Tamen  non  id  spec- 
tanduni  est.  The  id  is  bere  superfluously  used,  as  a  sort  of  prelim- 
inary  announcement  of  what  follows.  {Zumpt,  §  748.) — Qui  termi- 
naverit.  "  Since  he  has  limited,"  i.  e.,  since  he  has  confined  good 
to  pleasure  (made  the  summum  bonum  consist  in  pleasure),  evil  to 
pain  (made  the  summum  malum  consist  in  pain). — Ut.  "  As  for  in- 
stance." — Sed  aqua  hceret.  "But  the  stream  becomes  obstructed," 
i  e:,  there  is  an  impediment  in  the  flow  of  his  remarks.    He  mean? 

n 
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that  the  system  of  Epicurus  presents  impediments  to  the  flow  of  the 
virtues,  like  obstructions  in  a  water-course.  Some  think  that  the 
metaphor  is  taken  from  a  clepsydra,  or  water-clock,  and  that  the 
idea  is,  "he  comes  to  a  stand-stili,"  "he  gets  stuck  fast."  This, 
however,  is  decidedly  inferior. 

§  10,  11,  12. 
Inimica.  Taken  substantively.  —  In  his  trihus.  Namely,  Wis- 
dom,  Eortitude,  Temperance. —  Tergiversantur.  "  They  shift  and 
tm-n,"  i.  e.,  so  as  to  suit  their  own  purposes  and  make  their  doc- 
trines  square  with  the  truth.  Heusinger  refers  to  the  De  Fin.,  i., 
9,  for  an  example,  where  Torquatus,  an  Epicurean,  is  introduced 
attempting  to  reconcile  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  with  virtue. — Scien^ 
tiam  suppeditantem.  "As  the  science  which  supplies." — Expediunt. 
"  They  explain,"  i.  e.,  so  as  to  reconcile  it  with  their  notions.  Lit- 
erally,  "They  free  from  difficulty." — Cum  tradunt.  "When  they 
teach  that  it  is." 

§  13,  14. 
Voluptatis  magnitudinem,  &c.  "That  the  height  of  pleasure  is 
limited  to  the  removal  of  pain."  That  is,  pleasure  is  confined  to 
the  removal  of  pain  ;  it  does  not  go  any  farther,  or  admit  of  any 
increase;  it  is  only  susceptible  of  variety. — Vacillai,  vel  jacet  potius. 
"Eeels,  or,  rather,  lies  prostrate."  —  Ece  virtutes.  Namely,  those 
appertaining  to  justice. — Communitate,  "The  common  intercourse." 
— Per  se.     "For  their  own  sakes." 

§  15,  16,  17. 

Conferamus  igitur  in  panca.  "Let  us  therefore  sum  up  (what  we 
have  said)  in  a  few  words."  Literally,  "Bring  together  into  a  few 
words." — Calliphonem  et  Dinomachuìn.  These  philosophers  tried  to 
follow  a  middle  course  between  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  and 
made  the  chief  good  consist  in  the  union  of  virtue  and  pleasure. — 
Non  recipit.  "Does  not  admit." — FÌ7iis  honorum.  "The  limit  of 
good  and  evi!,"  i.  e.,  the  chief  good  and  evil.  Equivalent  to  sum- 
mum  honum  et  malum.  Heusinger  and  Muretus  strike  out  the  words 
et  malorum,  which  are  inserted  after  honorum  in  the  common  text, 
observing  that  Cicero,  when  speaking  of  both,  uses  Jìnes  honorum  et 
malorum. — Misceri.  That  is,  be  a  compound  and  mixture  of  con- 
tradictory  qualities. 

§18. 
Alio  loco.     That  is,  in  the  iJe  Finihus.     Supply  diximus. — Snpra. 
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That  ìs,  in  the  previous  part  of  this  Third  Book. — Speciem.  "  The 
semblance." —  Ut  ti-ibuamus.  "That  we  may  concede." —  Condi- 
menti non  nihil.     "  Something  of  a  relish." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

§  1. 


Sedperinde  erit,  &c.  "  But  that  will  be  just  as  you  may  have  re- 
ceived  it,"  i.  e.,  according  to  the  use  you  shall  make  of  it. — Com~ 
mentarios.  "The  lectures,"  i.  e.,  with  which  Cratippus  instructed 
his  pupils.  The  son  writes  to  his  father,  "  Multum  mihi  operce,  eripi- 
tur  in  hypomnematis  exscribendis^^  {Ep.  ad  Fam.,  xvi.,  21),  where,  by 
hypomnemata,  he  means  the  "notes"  taken  down  by  himself  from 
Cratippus's  lectures. — Tanquavi  hospites.  "As  guests."  That  is, 
with  the  courtesy  due  to  strangers. 


Patria  revocasset.  This  was  six  months  after  Csesar's  assassina- 
tion  on  the  15th  of  March.  Cicero  had  left  Rome  the  following 
Aprii,  soon  after  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Greece, 
intending  to  return  to  Rome  in  the  following  January,  when  Hir- 
tius  and  Pausa  were  to  enter  on  their  consulship.  At  Rhegium  he 
was  recalled  to  Rome  by  a  report  that  Antony  was  about  to  leave 
the  city,  and  Brutus  and  Cassius  to  return.  He  accordingly  carne 
back  on  the  31st  of  August.  The  treatise  De  Officiis  was  probably 
finished  about  the  end  of  September, — Ut  spero.  A  hope  never 
realised.  The  son  foUowed  the  standard  of  Brutus,  and  the  father 
perished  by  the  proscription  the  ensuing  year. — Monumentis.  The 
monumenta  are  the  father's  writings,  especially  the  present  work. 
The  prcecepta  are  the  precepts  and  rules  contained  in  them.  * 


THE   END. 
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Dr.  Anthon's  Series  of  School  and  College  Classics. 

The  unrivaied  success  which  has  attended  the  scholastic  labors  of  Professor  An- 
thon,  best  attests  the  distinguished  merit  with  which  the  following  series  has 
been  regarded  by  the  leamed  -ivorld.  The  London  Athenceum  says  :  '•'  Dr.  Anthon 
has  (Ione  more  f or  sound  cl<xssical  school  literature  than  any  half  dozen  Enylish- 
men;  his  hooks  are  admirably  edited.  His  merits,  as  an  editor  of  the  school 
classics,  are  so  weU  understood  and  appreciated  in  this  country,  as  AveU  as  in  his 
own,  that  commendation  would  be  superiìuous.  " 

"\Ve  consider  his  series  of  '■'•  School  Classics"  to  stand  uniivaled  in  their  depart- 
ment  of  education,  whether  ire  regard  the  extent  of  scholarship  which  they  dis- 
play, or  the  easy  gi-adation  by  which  the  student  is  led  from  the  fii'st  principles 
of  a  complex  language  to  its  final  and  accurate  combinations.  A  union  of  the 
highest  classical  knowledge,  with  the  power  of  adapting  it  to  the  student,  is  of 
rare  occun-ence  :  these  attributes  characterize  this  exceUent  series.— Uxaviiner 
(London.) 


*  *  The  pian  proposed  in  the  foUowing  series  is  to  give  editions  of  ali  the  au- 
thors  usually  read  in  our  schools  and  coUeges,  together  with  such  elementary  and 
subsidiarv  works  as  may  be  needed  by  the  classical  student,  either  at  the  com- 
mencement  or  at  particular  stages  of  his  career. 

The  advantages  which  this  series  promises  to  confer  are  the  following  :  tJie  latest 
and  best  texts;  accurate  commentaries,  putting  the  student  and  instructor  in  pos- 
eession  of  the  opinions  of  the  best  phUologists  ;  together  with  aU  such  subsidiary 
Jnstorical  and  archceolor/ical  mforniation  as  may  serve  not  only  to  throw  light 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  author,  but  also  to  give  rise,  in  the  young  student,  to 
habits  of  correct  thinking  and  to  the  formation  of  a  correct  faste. 

Many  of  the  works  at  present  used  in  our  classical  schools  are  either  miserably 
edited  reprints  of  antiquated  editions,  swarming  with  errors,  not  only  in  the  ty- 
pography,  but  in  the  matter  itself  ;  or  else  they  are  volumes  fair  to  the  view,  in- 
deed,  as  far  as  regards  mere  mechanical  execution,  but  either  supplied  with  meagre 
and  unsatisfactory  notes,  or  without  any  notes  at  aU. 

The  complaint  which  has  been  made  by  some  against  the  volumes  of  Dr.  An- 
thon's Series,  that  they  fumish  the  student  with  too  much  assistance,  appears  to 
be  the  most  illiberal,  not  to  say  the  most  ridiculous,  that  could  possibly  be  urged. 
When  Dr.  Anthon  commenced  his  editorial  labors,  the  system  of  classical  instruc- 
tion  in  most  of  the  schools  of  this  country  was  lamentable  in  the  extreme  ;  and 
the  vocation  of  a  teacher  consisted  of  little  more  than  ringing  the  changes  upon 
the  letters  and  syUables  of  his  academical  hom-book.  No  wonder  the  cry  was 
then  often  heai-d,  as  to  the  little  utility  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages.  This  Series  introduced  a  new  era.  The  student  was 
presented  with  a  copious  commentary,  opening  up  sources  of  Information,  to  ' 
which  he  could  otherwise  bave  had  no  possible  access,  and  bringing  to  bear  upon 
the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  a  mass  of  rich  and  varied  knowledge,  which  he 
had  looked  for  in  vain  from  his  immediate  instructors.  The  question,  therefore, 
resolves  itself  simply  info  this  : — ShaU  such  a  system  of  instruction  continue  to  be 
countenanced,  or  shall  instructor  and  pupil  go  back  to  their  old  mode  of  teaching 
and  being  taught,  and  play  over  once  more  the  venerable  game  oiblind-man's  buff 
with  the  ancient  writers," 

Anthon's  Latin  Lessons. 

Latin  Grammar,  Part  I.  Containing  the  most  important  Parts 
of  the  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language,  together  with  appropri- 
ate Exercises  in  the  translating  and  writing  of  Latin.  12mo, 
Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 


HARPEE  &  BROTHEES'  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

Anthon's  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Latin  Grammar,  Part  II.  An  Introduction  to  Latin  Prose  Com- 
position, with  a  complete  Com-se  of  Exercises,  illustrative  of  ali 
the  important  Principles  of  Latin  Syntax.  12mo,  Sheep  extra, 
75  cents. 

A  Key  to  Latin  Composition 

is  published,  which  may  be  obtained  by  Teachers.  12mo,  Half 
Sheep,  50  cents. 

Anthon's  Latin  Syntax. 

Latin  Lessons,  Part  IL  Containing  Latin  Syntax,  with  Readìng 
Lessons,  and  Exercises  in  doublé  translation,  on  the  Basis  of 
Kiihner's.  12mo,  Sheep  extra.  (Uniform  with  "  Latin  Lessons, 
Partì.")     (In  press.') 

Anthon's  Znmpt's  Latin  Grammar. 

From  the  Ninth  Edition  of  the  Originai,  adapted  to  the  use  of 
English  Students.  By  Léonard  Schmitz,  Ph.D.  Corrected  and 
Enlarged,  by  Charles  Anthon,  LL.D.  12mo,  Sheep  extra,  75 
cents. 

Anthon's  Znmpt's  Latin  Grammar,  Abriclged. 

12mo,  Sheep  extra,  50  cents. 

Anthon's  Latin  Versiflcation. 

In  a  Series  of  Progressive  Exercises,  including  Specimens  of 
Translation  from  the  English  and  German  Poetry  into  Latin 
Verse.     12mo,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

A  Key  to  Latin  Versiflcation 

is  published,  which  may  be  obtained  by  Teachers.  12mo,  Half 
Sheep,  50  cents. 

Anthon's  Latin  Prosody  and  Metre. 

From  the  best  Authorities,  Ancient  and  Modem.  12mo,  Sheep 
extra,  75  cents. 

Anthon's  Cjesar. 

Ccesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War,  and  the  First  Book  of 
the  Greek  Paraphrase  ;  with  English  Notes,  Criticai  and  Explan- 
atory,  Plans  of  Battles,  Sieges,  &c.,  and  Historical,  Geographical, 
and  Arch^ological  Indexes.  Map,  Portrait,  &c.  12mo,  Sheep 
extra,  $1  00. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS'  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

Anthon's  Muià  of  Virgil. 

With  English  Notes,  Criticai  and  Explanatory,  a  Metrical  Clavis, 
and  an  Historical,  Geographical,  and  Mythological  Index.  Por- 
trait  and  many  Illustrations.     12mo,  Sheep  extra,  $1  25. 

Anthon's  Eclogues  and  Georgics  of  Virgil. 

With  English  Notes,  Criticai  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Metrical 
Index.     12mo,  Sheep  extra,  $i  25. 

Anthon's  Sallust. 

Sallust's  Jugurthine  War  and  Conspiracy  of  Catiline.  With  an 
English  Commentary,  and  Geographical  and  Historical  Indexes. 
New  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  Portrait,  12mo,  Sheep 
extra,  75  cents. 

Anthon's  Borace. 

The  Works  of  Horace.  With  English  Notes,  Criticai  and  Ex- 
planatory. A  new  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged,  with  Exciir- 
srons  relative  to  the  Vines  and  Vineyards  of  the  Ancients;  a 
Life  of  Horace,  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  Ma>cenas,  a  Metrical 
Clavis,  &c.     12ino,  Sheep  extra,  fi  25. 

Anthon's  Cicero, 

Cicero's  Select  Orations.  With  English  Notes,  Criticai  and  Ex- 
planatorj',  and  Historical,  Geographical,  and  Legai  Indexes.  An 
improved  Edition.     Portrait.     12mo,  Sheep  extra,  $1  00. 

Anthon's  Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations. 

With  English  Notes,  Criticai  and  Explanatory.  12mo,  Sheep 
extra,  $1  00. 

Anthon's  Cicero  de  Senectnte,  &c. 

The  De  Senectute,  De  Amicitia,  Paradoxa,  and  Somnium  Scipì- 
onis  of  Cicero,  and  the  Life  of  Atticus,  by  Cornelius  Nepos. 
With  English  Notes,  Criticai  and  Explanatory.  12mo,  Sheep 
extra,  75  cents. 

Anthon's  Cicero  de  Officiis. 

M.  T.  Ciceronis  de  Officiis  Libri  Tres.  With  Marginai  Analysis 
and  an  English  Commentary.  Edited  for  the  Syndics  of  the 
University  Press,  by  the  Rev.  Hubert  Ashton  Holden,  M.A., 
Vice-President  of  Cheltenham  College,  late  Fellow  and  Assistant 
Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  First  American  Edition, 
Corrected  and  Enlarged,  by  Charles  Anthon,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Greek  in  Columbia  College.     12rao,  Sheep,  75  cents. 


HAKPER  &  BROTHEKS'  LIST  OP  PUBLICATIONS. 

Anthon's  Tacitus. 

The  Germania  and  Agricola,  and  also  Selections  from  the  Annals 
of  Tacitus.  With  English  Notes,  Criticai  and  Explanatory.  Re- 
vised  and  Enlarged  Edition.     12mo,  Sheep  extra,  $1  00. 

Anthon's  Cornelius  Nepos. 

Cornelii  Nepotis  Vitse  Imperatoram.  With  English  Notes,  &c. 
12mo,  Sheep  extra,  $1  00. 

Anthon's  Ovid. 

Selections  from  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovìd.  With  English  Notes, 
Criticai  and  Explanatory.     12mo,  Sheep  extra.     (In  press J) 

Anthon's  Juyenal 

The  Satires  of  Juvenal  and  Persìus.  With  English  Notes,  Crit- 
icai and  Explanatory,  from  the  best  Commentators.  Portrait. 
12mo,  Sheep  extra,  90  cents, 

Anthon's  Terence. 

Terentii  Comcedise,  with  English  Notes,  Metrìcal  Tables,  and  r.n 
Essay  on  the  Scanning  of  Terence,  &c,  12mo,  Sheep  extra. 
{In  press.') 

Anthon's  First  Greek  Lessons, 

Containìng  the  most  important  Parts  of  the  Grammar  of  the 
Greek  Language,  together  with  appropriate  Exercises  in  the 
translating  and  writing  of  Greek,  for  the  use  of  Beginners. 
12mo,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

Anthon's  Greek  Coniposition. 

Greek  Lessons,  Part  II.  An  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Com- 
position,  with  a  complete  Com-se  of  Exercises  ilhistratire  of  ali 
the  important  Prìnciples  of  Greek  Syntax.  12mo,  Sheep  extra, 
75  cents. 

Anthon's  Greek  Grammar. 

For  the  use  of  Schoois  and  CoUeges.  I2mo,  Sheep  extra,  75 
cents. 

Anthon's  New  Greek  Grammar. 

From  the  German  of  Kiihner,  Matthite,  Biittmann,  Rost,  and 
Thiersch  ;  to  which  are  appended  Remarks  on  the  Pronunciation 
of  the  Greek  Language,  and  Chronological  Tables  explanatoiy 
of  the  same.     12mo,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 


IIARPEE  &  BKOTHERS'  LIST  OP  PUBLICATIONS. 

Antlion's  Greek  Prosody  and  Metre. 

For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges  ;  together  with  the  Choral 
Scanning  of  the  Prometheus  Vinctus  of  JEschylus,  and  (Edipus 
Tyrannus  of  Sophocles,  to  which  are  appended  Remarks  on  the 
Indo-Germanie  Analogies.     12mo,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

Anthon's  Jacobs's  Greek  Reader. 

A  Greek  Reader  principally  from  the  German  work  of  Frederic 
Jacobs.  With  English  Notes,  Criticai  and  Explanatorj,  a  Met- 
rical  Index  to  Homer  and  Anacreon,  and  a  copious  Lexicon. 
12rao,  Sheep  extra,  $1  00. 

Anthon's  Xenophon's  Anabasìs. 

With  English  Notes,  Criticai  and  Explanatorj,  a  Map  arranged 
according  to  the  latest  and  best  Authorities,  and  a  pian  of  the 
Battle  of  Cunaxa.     12mo,  Sheep  extra,  $1  25. 

Anthon's  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  of  Socrates. 

Xenophon's  Memorabilia  of  Socrates.  With  English  Notes,  Crit- 
icai and  Explanatory,  the  Prolegomena  of  Kiihner,  Wiggers's 
Life  of  Socrates,  &c.,  &c.  Corrected  and  enlarged.  12mo,  Sheep 
extra,  $1  00. 

Anthon's  Homer. 

The  First  Six  Books  of  Homer's  Eìad,  to  which  are  appended 
English  Notes,  Criticai  and  Explanatory,  a  Metrical  Index,  and 
Homeric  Glossary.  New  and  enlarged  Edition.  Portrait.  12mo, 
Sheep  extra,  $1  25. 

Anthon's  Mannal  of  Greek  Antiqnities. 

From  the  best  and  most  recent  Sources.  Numerous  Illnstra- 
tions.     12mo,  Sheep  extra,  88  cents. 

Anthon's  Mamial  of  Roman  Antiqnities. 

From  the  most  recent  German  Works.  With  a  Description  of 
the  City  of  Rome,  &c.  Numerous  Illustrations.  12mo,  Sheep 
extra,  88  cents. 

Anthon's  Mannal  of  Greek  Literatnre. 

From  the  earliest  authentic  Periods  to  the  dose  of  the  Byzantine 
Era.  With  a  Criticai  History  of  the  Greek  Language.  12mo5 
Sheep  extra,  $1  00. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS'  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

Anthon's  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities. 

A  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  from  the  best 
Authorities,  and  embodying  ali  the  reeent  Discoveries  of  the  most 
eminent  German  Philologists  and  Jurists.  First  American  Edi- 
tion,  corrected  and  enlarged,  and  containing  also  numerous  Arti- 
cles  relative  to  the  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and  Zoology  of  the  An- 
cients,  by  Charles  Anthon,  LL.D.  Eoyal  8vo,  Sheep  extra, 
$4  00. 

As  a  dictionary,  this  Ì3  the  best  aid  to  the  study  of  classical  antiquity  which  we 
possess  in  our  language.  Valuable  as  it  must  be  to  the  student  of  ancient  litera- 
ture,  it  will  be  of  scarcely  less  service  to  the  student  of  ancient  art,  for  the  illus- 
trations  bave  been  selected  with  care  and  j  udgment. 

The  articles  are  admirably  done  ;  they  are  terse  in  style,  and  pregnant,  yet  not 
cumbrously  so,  with  accurate  knowledge — the  best  and  latest  authorities  are  con- 
Btantly  cited.  It  is  a  work  much  wanted,  and  is  invaluable  to  the  young  student, 
and,  as  a  book  of  reference,  it  will  be  most  acceptable  on  the  library  table  of  ev. 
ery  scholar. 

Smith's  Antiquities,  Abridged, 

By  the  Authors.     12mo,  Half  Sheep,  90  cents. 

Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary. 

Containing  an  Account  of  the  principal  Proper  Names  mention- 
ed  in  Ancient  Authors,  and  intende d  to  elucidate  ali  the  import- 
ant  Points  connected  with  the  Geography,  History,  Biography,  My- 
thology,  and  Fine  Arts  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  together  with 
an  Account  of  the  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  the  An- 
cients,  with  Tabular  Values  of  the  same.  Eoyal  8vo,  Sheep  ex- 
tra, $4  00. 

The  scope  of  this  great  work  is  very  extensire,  and  comprises  ìnformation  re- 
specting  the  most  important  branches  of  classical  knowledge.  Here  may  be  found 
a  complete  Encyclopedia  of  Ancient  Geography,  History,  Biography,  and  My- 
thology.  The  department  of  the  Fine  Arts  forms  an  entirely  new  feature  ; 
embracing  biographies  of  ancient  artists,  and  criticisms  upon  their  productions. 
The  work  is  not  only  indispensable  to  the  classical  teacher  and  student,  but  emi- 
nently  useful  to  the  professional  man,  and  forms  a  necessary  part  of  every  library 
that  aims  to  be  complete. 

Anthon's  Smith's  New  Classical  Dictionary 

Of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,  Mythology,  and  Geography. 

Numerous  Corrections  and  Additions.     Edited  by  Charles  An- 

THOX,  LL.D.     Royal  8vo,  Sheep  extra,  f  2  50. 

The  nimiberless  inaccuraci-s  of  Lempriere  bave  caused  bis  great  work  to  go 
almost  into  disuse.  and  the  present  edition  of  Smith's  Dictionary,  with  the  im- 
provements  of  Dr.  Anthon,  whose  reputation  is  now  world-wide  as  a  scholar, 
will  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  every  school-boy  who  has  money  to  purchase 
it,  and  a  teacher  with  sense  enough  to  teli  bis  pupils  lohat  booka  are  indispensa. 


HAEPER  &  BROTHERS'  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

Autlion's  Lat.'Euglish  &  Eng.-Latm  Dictionaiy. 

A  Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dictionary,  for  the  use  of 

Schools.      Chiefly  from  the  Lexicons  of  Freund,  Georges,  and 

Kaltschmidt.     Small  ito,  Sheep,  $2  00. 

A  valuable  work,  -vrell  adapted  for  the  use  of  schools.  Xo  American  scholar 
could  judge  more  accurately  of  the  -svaiits  of  our  schools  in  this  department,  or 
more  ably  supply  them  than  Dr.  Anthon.  The  characteristics  of  a  good  lesicon 
are  every  -where  apparent.  The  word  to  be  defined  is  printed  in  distinct  capitals, 
which  greatly  facilitates  the  work  of  the  student  -who  has  to  make  frequent  refer- 
ences  to  his  dictionary.  The  quantitj  of  the  test-word  is  also  carefully  marked, 
and  the  different  parts  of  the  word  given,  while,  if  it  be  a  derivative  word,  its 
Greek  or  Latin  root  or  originai  is  also  given  ;  and  the  definitions  are  brief,  com- 
prchensive,  aud  correct. 

Riddle  &  Arnold's  Englisli-Latiìi  Lexicon, 

Founded  on  the  German-Latin  Dictionary  of  Dr.  C.  E.  Georges. 

First  American  Edition,  carefully  revised,  and  containing  a  co- 

pious  Dictionary  of  Proper  Names  from  the  best  Sources.     By 

Charles  Axthox,  LL.D.     Royal  8vo,  Sheep  extra,  $3  00. 

There  is  no  such  Thesaurus  of  Latin  equivalents  for  English  espressions  ;  ali 

cthers  are  meagre  in  the  comparison.     It  is  the  only  English-Latin  Dictionary 

that  a  student  can  consult  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  finding  what  he  wauts,  or 

with  any  certainty  of  being  able  to  trust  what  he  finds  ;  and,  as  such,  it  must  su- 

persede  every  similar  work  now  in  use  in  schools  and  colleges  in  the  United 

States,  as  it  has  already  done  in  England. 

Authon's  Ancient  and  Mediseval  Geography. 

For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  8vo,  Muslin,  .^1  50;  Sheep 
extra,  $1  75. 

Barton's  Grammar. 

An  Outline  of  the  General  Principles  of  Grammar.  With  a  Brief 
Exposition  of  the  chief  Idiomatic  Peculiarities  of  the  English 
Language.  To  which  Questions  have  been  added.  Edited  and 
Enlarged  by  the  Rev.  J.  Graeff  Barton,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the 
English  Language  and  Literature  in  the  New  York  Free  Acade- 
my.     16mo,  Muslin,  38  cents. 

An  improved  edition  of  a  popular  English  work,  designed  to  eshibit  the  first 
principles  of  Grammar,  and  their  manifold  application  to  the  -written  and  spoken 
vemacular,  in  a  form  adapted  to  popular  comprehension.  It  has  been  used  for  a 
fevr  years  past,  in  the  Free  Academy  of  this  city,  with  very  decided  success. 

Miss  Beecher's  Physiology  and  Calisthenics. 

First  Book  of  Physiology  and  Calisthenics.  By  Miss  Cathaeixe 
E.  Beecher.  Over  100  Engravings.  Muslin,  50  cents. 
The  object  of  this  work  is  to  introduce  into  schools  and  families  a  system  of  in- 
struction  for  childhood  and  youth  that  shall  train  their  bodies  to  strength,  beauty, 
gracefulness,  and  p^rf-ct  heaìth.  The  children  are  to  be  taught  the  constniction 
of  their  o'n-n  bodies,  and  the  philosophy  of  ali  the  methods  pursued,  so  that  they 
■(vili  understand  the  influence  and  benefits  of  ali  the  exercises  adopted.  This 
portion  is  prepared  for  regular  lessons,  to  be  recited  to  teachers,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  exercises  are  practiced. 


HAEPER  &  BEOTHEES'  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIOl!^». 

Andrews's  Latin-English  Lexicon, 

founded  on  the  larger  German-Latin  Lexicon  of  Dr.  Wm.  Freund. 

With  Additions  and  Corrections  from  the  Lexicons  of  Gesner, 

Facciolati,  Scheller,  Georges,  &c.    Royal  8vo,  Sheep  extra,  $5  00. 

The  opinion  of  scholars,  both  in  this  countiy  and  Great  Britain,  is  unanimous 
In  its  favor,  as  the  best  lexicon  jet  published  in  any  language.  It  constitutes  the 
most  valuable  philological  and  historical  index  of  the  language,  in  its  successive 
periods,  that  has  been  given  to  the  world.  Its  excellence,  in  every  essential  qual- 
ity  of  a  Latin  Lexicon,  can  not  be  too  highly  estiniated.  Every  page  beai-s  the 
impress  of  industry  and  care.  The  unequaled  fuUness  In  the  vocabulaiy,  the  phi- 
losophical  arrangement  of  the  definìtions,  the  abundant  references  to  the  Roman 
authors  which  support  these  definitions,  the  designation  of  the  words  as  classical 
or  otheiTvise,  with  the  perlod  to  which  each  word  belongs,  and  the  nice  attention 
to  the  quantity  of  syllables  which  runs  through  the  whole,  altogether  constltute  a 
group  of  excellences  which  place  this  lexicon  far  above  any  other  of  the  kind. 

The  beauty  of  the  typography,  which  is  clean,  neat,  and  judiciously  varied,  has 
met  with  unqualified  approbation.  The  lexicon  has  akeady,  to  a  gi-eat  extent, 
superseded  those  in  common  use,  as  the  cheapest  and  most  acceptable  aid  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  noble  language  of  Virgil  and  Cicero. 

Abercrombie  on  tlie  Intellectual  Powers. 

Essay  on  the  Intellectual  Powers.  Inquiries  concerning  the  In- 
tellectual Powers  and  the  Investigation  of  Truth.  With  Ques- 
tions.  By  John  Abercrombie,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  18mo,  Muslin, 
45  cents  ;   Half  Bound,  50  cents. 

"  A  volume  calculated  to  render  essential  service  to  intellectual,  medicai,  and 
theological  scholars.  It  is  a  publication  of  no  ordinary  value — one  of  the  few 
which  long  outlive  the  year  of  their  appearance — and  will  be  the  more  prized  io 
proportion  as  its  contents  are  known." 

Abercrombie  on  the  Mora!  Feelings. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Moral  Feelings.  With  Questions.  18mo, 
Muslin,  40  cents  ;   Half  Bound,  50  cents. 

"  No  man  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  hook  without  feeling  an  increased 
love  of  vù'tue,  and  a  more  solemn  sense  of  responsibillty  as  a  moral  being." 

Abercrombie's  Miscellaneoiis  Essays. 

Consisting  of  the  Harmony  of  Christian  Faith  and  Christian  Char- 
acter  ;  The  Culture  and  Discipline  of  the  Mind  ;  Think  on  these 
Things  ;  The  Contest  and  the  Armor  ;  The  Messiah  as  an  Exam- 
ple.     ISmo,  Muslin,  37i  cents. 

Alison  on  Taste. 

Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste.     With  Corrections 

and  Improvements,  by  Abraham  Mills.    12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

We  look  upon  this  as,  on  the  whole,  the  best  and  most  pleaaing  work  Avhich  has 

yet  been  produced  on  the  subject  of  Taste  and  Beauty.     The  whole  of  the  hook  is 

in  no  ordinary  degree  ìn?>iv\\(ì\Xye.— Edinburgh  Revieiv. 

I 
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Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek-EngUsh  Lexicon. 

Based  on  the  German  Work  of  Francis  Passow.     With  Correc- 
tions  and  Additions,  and  the  Insertion,  in  Alphabetical  Order, 
of  the  Proper  Names  occurring  in  the  principal  Greek  Authors, 
by  Henry  Drisler,  M.A.     Eoyal  8vo,  Sheep  extra,  $5  00. 
The  work  of  Liddell  and  Scott  is  esteemed  by  scholars  as  incomparably  the  hest 
Greek  lexicon  ever  published.     It  is  constructed  on  the  trae  principles  of  lexicog- 
graphy,  and  presents,  besides  the  clear  and  consistent  signifìcation  of  each  word, 
its  history,  the  changes  it  has  undergone,  and  especially  its  usage  in  each  of  the 
gi'eat  eras  of  the  language.     On  the  score  of  completeness,  accuracy,  comprehen- 
siveness,  and  scholarship,  the  work  is  not  to  be  named  in  comparison  with  Donne- 
gan,  or  any  other  Greek-English  lexicon.     Its  publication  was  hailed  with  great 
eatisfaction  by  ali  professors  and  teachers  of  the  Greek  language,  and  has  done 
much  to  advance  Greek  learning  among  us.     A  significant  testimonial  to  its  vaine 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  from  its  fii'st  appearance,  this  lexicon  was  adopted  in 
the  English  schools  to  the  exclusion  of  ali  others,  receivedthe  starap  of  public  ap- 
pi'obation,  and  was  awarded  the  palm  of  decided  superiority  over  other  lexicons. 
Professor  Drisler  has  not  only  carefuUy  prepared  the  work,  but  has  added  large- 
ly  to  its  value,  especially  by  the  insertion  of  ali  the  proper  names  in  their  alpha- 
betical order. 

LOOMIS'S  SERIES  OP  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  Course  of  Mathematics  by  Professor  Loomis  has  now  been  for  several  years 
before  the  public,  and  has  received  the  general  approbation  of  teachers  throughout 
the  country.  The  foUowing  are  some  of  the  institutions  in  which  this  Course  has 
been  introdueed  either  whoUy  or  in  part  :  Dartmouth  College,  N.  H.  ;  'Williams 
College,  Mass.  ;  Amherst  College,  Mass.  ;  Yale  College,  Conn.  ;  Trinity  College, 
■Conn.  ;  Wesleyan  University,  Conn.  ;  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.  ;  Hobart  Free 
College,  N.  Y'.  ;  New  Y'ork  University,  N.  Y.  ;  Troy  University,  N.  Y.  ;  Dickin- 
6on  College,  Penn.  ;  Jefferson  College,  Penn.  ;  Alleghany  College,  Penn.  ;  La- 
fayette  College,  Penn,  ;  St.  John's  College,  Md.  ;  Columbian  College,  D.  C.  ;  Em- 
ery and  Henry  College,  Va.  ;  Bethany  College,  Va.  ;  Ljmchburg  College,  Va.  ; 
South  Carolina  College,  S.  C.  ;  Furman  University,  S.  C.  ;  Emory  College,  Ga.  ; 
Alabama  University,  Ala.  ;  La  Grange  College,  Ala.  ;  Louisiana  College,  La.  ; 
Transylvania  University,  Ky.  ;  Cumberland  College,  Ky.  ;  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lege, Ohio  ;  Manetta  College,  Ohio  ;  Antioch  College,  Ohio  ;  Indiana  Asbury 
University,  Ind.  ;  Wabash  College,  Ind.  ;  Illinois  College,  111.  ;  Shurtleff  College, 
111.  ;  McKendree  College,  111.  ;  Knox  College,  111.  ;  Missouri  University,  Mo.  ; 
Michigan  University,  Mich.  ;  Wisconsin  University,  Wis.  ;  Beloìt  College,  Wis.  ; 
lowa  University,  lowa. 

A  Treatise  on  Arithmetic. 

Theoretical  and  Practical.     Fourth  edition.     12mo,  352  pages, 

Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

This  volume  explains,  in  a  simple  and  philosophical  manner,  the  theory  of  ali 
the  ordinary  operations  of  Arithmetic,  and  illustrates  them  by  examples  suffi- 
ciently  numerous  to  impress  them  indelibly  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  The 
most  important  Information  required  respecting  the  usuai  forms  of  business  is 
given  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner.  The  hook  is  designed  for  the  use  of  ad- 
vanced  students  in  our  public  schools,  and  furnlshes  a  complete  preparation  for 
the  study  of  Algebra,  as  weU  as  for  the  practical  duties  of  the  counting-house. 

The  answers  to  about  one-third  of  the  questions  are  given  in  the  body  of  the 
work  ;  but  in  order  to  lead  the  student  to  rely  upon  his  own  judgment,  the  an- 
swers to  the  remaining  questions  are  purposely  omitted.  For  the  convenience, 
however,  of  such  teachers  as  may  desire  it,  there  is  published  a  small  edition  con- 
talning  the  answers  to  ali  the  questions. 
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LOOMIS'S  SBRIES,  Continued. 

Elements  of  Algebra. 

Designed  for  the  use  of  Beginners.    Fourteenth  edition.     12mo, 

281  pages,  Sheep  extra,  62^^  cents. 

This  volume  is  intended  for  the  use  of  students  who  ha  ve  just  completed  the 
study  of  arithmetic.  It  is  believed  that  it  will  be  found  sufifìciently  clear  and  sùn- 
ple  to  be  adapted  to  the  -vvaiits  of  a  large  class  of  students  in  our  common  schools. 
It  explains  the  method  of  solving  equations  of  the  first  degree,  with  one,  two  or 
more  quantities  ;  the  principles  of  involution  and  of  evolution  ;  the  solution  of 
equations  of  the  second  degree  ;  the  piinciples  of  ratio  and  proportion,  ìvith  arith- 
metical  and  geometrical  progression.  Every  principle  is  illustrated  by  a  copious 
collection  of  examples,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  hook  will  be  found  a  coUection  of 
two  hundred  miscellaneous  problems. 

A  Treatise  on  Algebra. 

Nineteenth  Edition.     8vo,  359  pages,  Sheep  extra,  fi  00. 

This  treatise  is  deslgned  to  contain  as  much  of  algebra  as  can  be  profitably  read 
in  the  time  allotted  to  this  study  in  most  of  our  colleges,  and  those  subjects  bave 
been  selected  ivhich  are  most  important  in  a  course  of  mathematica!  study.  Par. 
ticular  pains  bave  been  taken  to  cultivate  in  the  mind  of  the  student  a  habit  of 
generalization,  and  to  lead  him  to  reduce  every  principle  to  its  most  general  form, 
It  is  believed  that,  in  respect  of  difificulty,  this  treatise  need  not  dìscourage  any 
youth  of  fifteen  years  of  age  who  possesses  average  abilities,  while  it  is  designed  to 
form  dose  habits  of  reasoning,  and  cultivate  a  truly  philosophic  spirit  in  more 
mature  minds.  In  accordance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  many  teachers,  a  classi- 
fied  collection  of  two  hundi-ed  and  fi  ty  problems  is  appended  to  the  last  editioii 
of  this  work. 

Elements  of  Geometry  and  Conic  Sections. 

Seventeenth  Edition.     Svo,  234  pages,  Sheep  exti-a,  75  cents. 

The  arrangement  of  the  propositions  in  this  treatise  is  generally  the  same  as  in 
Legendi'e's  Geometrj',  but  the  form  of  the  demonstrations  is  reduced  more  nearly 
to  the  model  of  Euclid.  The  propositions  are  ali  enunciated  in  general  terms,  with 
the  utmost  brevity  which  is  consistent  with  clearness.  The  short  treatise  on 
Conic  Sections,  appended  to  this  volume,  is  designed  particularly  for  those  wha 
bave  not  time  or  inclination  for  the  study  of  analytical  geometry.  The  last  edi- 
tion of  this  work  contains  a  collection  of  theorems  without  demonstration  and 
problems  without  solution,  for  the  exercise  of  the  pupil. 

Trigononietry  and  Tables. 

Sixteenth  Edition.     Svo,  360  pages,  Sheep  extra,  $1  50. 

The  Trigonometry  and  Tables,  bound  separately.     The  Trigo- 

nometry,  $1  00  ;  Tables,  $1  00. 

This  work  contains  an  exposition  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  logarithms  ; 
the  principles  of  piane  trigonometry  ;  the  mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids  ;  the 
principles  of  land  sui-veying,  with  a  full  description  of  the  instruments  employed  ; 
the  elements  of  navigation,  and  oi  spherical  trigonometry.  The  tables  furnish  the 
logarithms  of  numbers  to  10,000,  Avith  the  proportional  parts  for  a  fifth  figure  in  . 
the  naturai  number  ;  logarithmic  sines  and  tangents  for  every  ten  seconds  of  the 
quadrant,  with  the  proportional  parts  to  single  seconds  ;  naturai  sines  and  tan- 
gents for  every  minute  of  the  quadrant  ;  a  traverse  table  ;  a  table  of  meridional 
parts,  &c.  The  last  edition  of  this  work  contains  a  coUection  of  one  hundred  mis- 
cellaneous problems  at  the  dose  of  the  volume. 
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LOOMIS'S  SBRIES,  Continued. 

Elements  of  Analytical  Geometry, 

And  of  the  DifFerential  and  Integrai  Calculus.     Thirteenth  Edi- 

tion.     8vo,  286  pages,  Sheep  extra,  $1  50. 

The  first  part  of  this  volume  treats  of  the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry, 
the  construction  of  equations,  the  pioperties  of  a  straight  line,  a  circle,  parabola, 
ellipse,  and  hyperbola  ;  the  classification  of  algebraic  curves,  and  the  more  im- 
portant  transcendental  cui-ves.  The  second  part  treats  of  the  diflferentiation  of 
algebraic  functious,  of  Maclaurin's  and  Taylor's  theorems,  of  maxima  and  minima, 
transcendental  functions,  theory  of  curves,  and  evolutes.  The  third  part  exhibits 
the  method  of  obtaining  the  integrals  of  a  great  variety  of  differentials,  and  their 
application  to  the  rectification  and  quadrature  of  curves,  and  the  cubature  of 
solids.  Ali  the  principles  are  illustrated  by  an  extensive  coUection  of  examples, 
and  a  classifìed  coUection  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  problems  will  be  found  at  the 
dose  of  the  volume. 

Elements  of  Naturai  Pliilosopliy. 

Designed  for  Academies  and  High  Schools.     12mo,  352  pages, 

Sheep  extra,  $1  00. 

This  volume  exhibits  in  a  concise  form  the  fundamental  principles  of  Naturai 
Philosophy,  aiTanged  in  their  naturai  order,  and  explained  in  a  clear  and  scien- 
tific  manner,  ìvithout  requiring  a  knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  beyond  that  of 
the  elementary  branches.  It  treats  of  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics, 
Acoustics,  Heat,  Optics,  Magnetism  and  Electricity.  Special  pains  bave  been 
taken  to  make  this  work  both  practical  and  interesting,  by  borrowing  illustra- 
tions  from  common  life,  and  by  explaining  phenomena  which  are  familiar  to  ali, 
but  whose  philosophy  is  not  generally  well  understood.  The  volume  is  designed 
particularly  for  the  use  of  the  higher  classes  in  Academies  and  High  Schools. 

Practical  Astronomy. 

Au  Introduction  to  Practical  Astronomy,  with  a  CoUection  of 
Astronomica!  Tables.  8vo,  497  pages,  Sheep  extra,  $1  50. 
This  work  furnishes  a  description  of  the  Instruments  required  in  the  outfit  of  an 
observatory,  as  also  the  methods  of  employing  them,  and  the  computations  grow- 
ing  out  of  their  use.  It  treats  particularly  of  the  Transit  Instruraent  and  of  Grad- 
uated  Circles  ;  of  the  method  of  determining  time,  latitude,  and  longitude,  with 
the  computation  of  eclipses  and  occultations.  The  work  is  designed  for  the  use 
of  amateur  observers,  practical  surveyors,  and  engineers,  as  well  as  students  who 
are  engaged  in  a  coin-se  of  training  in  our  coUeges.  The  tables  which  accompany 
this  volume  are  sudi  as  bave  been  found  most  useful  in  astronomical  computa- 
tions, and  to  them  has  been  added  a  catalogne  of  1500  stars,  with  the  constants  re- 
quired for  reducing  the  mean  to  the  apparent  places. 

Recent  Progress  of  Astronomy, 

Especially  in  the  United  States.     A  thoroughly  revised  Edition. 

Illustrations.     12mo,  396  pages,  Muslin,  ^1  00. 

This  volume  is  designed  to  exhibit,  in  a  popular  form,  the  most  iraportant  astro- 
nomical discoveries  of  the  past  ten  years.  It  treats  particularly  of  the  discovery 
of  the  planet  Xeptune,  of  the  new  asteroids,  of  the  new  satellite,  and  the  new  ring 
of  Saturo,  of  the  great  comet  of  1S43,  Biela's  comet,  Miss  Mitchell's  comet,  &c.  ; 
of  the  parallax  of  fixed  stars,  motion  of  the  stars,  revolution  of  the  nebulse,  &c.  ; 
the  history  of  American  obsei-vatories,  determination  of  longitude  by  the  electric 
telegi-aph,  manufacture  of  telescopes  in  the  United  States,  &c.  The  new  edition 
of  this  work  has  been  mostly  re-written  and  much  enlarged,  and  contains  the  most 
important  discoveries  in  Astronomy  down  to  the  present  time. 
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Loomis's  Meteorology  and  Astronomy, 

Elements  of,  for  the  use  of  Academies  and  High  Schools.     12mo, 

Sheep  extra.  (In  press.') 
This  volume  is  prepared  upon  the  same  model  as  the  Elements  of  Naturai 
Philosophy.  It  exhibits  in  a  concise  form  the  fundamental  principles  of  Meteor- 
ology and  Astronomy,  arranged  in  their  naturai  order,  and  explained  in  a  scien- 
tifìc  manner,  without  requiring  a  knowledge  of  the  mathematica  beyond  that  of 
the  elementary  hranches.  .  y^  ^   ^  ,.    O  /'  / 

Lowry's  Uiìiversal  Atlas.  ^''T'^.  ^^ycZ^ 

Construeted  and  Engraved  from  the  most  recent  Authorities. 

4to,  Half  Eoan,  $5  00. 

This  atlas  conta4ns  one  hundred  Maps  of  the  various  countries  of  the  world, 
with  a  convenient  and  copious  Index.  These  Maps  are  construeted  on  propor- 
tional  scales,  which  are  distinguished  by  precise  indications,  and  afford  every  fa- 
cility  for  ready  and  accurate  comparison  of  different  portions  of  the  earth's  s 
face.  They  are  executed  with  remarkable  neatness,  and,  embodying  the  latest 
geographfcal  discoveries,  will  be  found  highly  valuable,  both  for  seminaries  of 
learning  and  the  private  student. 

PROF.  M'CLINTOCK'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES. 

The  series  of  books  prepared  by  Professor  John  McClintock,  and  published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  which  \ve  bave  now  used  for  nearly  two  years  with  signal  suc- 
cess, is  an  imraeasurable  advance  upon  the  systems  pursued,  twenty-fìve  years 
ago,  of  worrying  and  Avearying  through  the  whole  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Gram- 
mars.  By  the  more  rational  system  now  in  tise,  we  learn  a  little  of  the  gi'ammar 
first,  and  use  it  as  soon  as  learned,  in  orai  or  wiitten  exercises,  until  it  becomes  as 
familiar  as  one's  own  mother  tongue,  and  the  pupil  can  render  from  Latin  or 
Greek  into  English,  or  from  English  into  Latin  or  Greek,  with  equal  readiness.— 
School  Report,  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Jan.,  1859. 

M'Cliiitock's  First  Book  in  Latin. 

A  First  Book  in  Latin  ;  Containing   Grammar,  Exercises,  and 

Vocabularies,  on  the  Method  of  Constant  Imitation  and  Repeti- 

tion.     With  Summaries  of  Etymology,  and  Syntax.     By  Rev.  J. 

M'Clintock,  D.D.,  late  Professor  of  Languages,  and  Rev.  Geo. 

E.  Crooks,  D.D.,  late  Adjunct  Professor  of  Languages,  in  Dick- 

inson  College.     12mo,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

This  volume  has  been,  perhaps,  more  largely  sold  within  the  last  few  years  than 
any  other  Latin  elementary  book.  It  is  at  once  philosophical  and  practical.  In 
the  hands  of  good  teachers  it  can  not  faU  to  giva  pupils  a  thorongh  knowledge  of 
the  elements  of  Latin. 

M'Clintock's  Second  Book  in  Latin. 

Containing  Syntax  and  Reading  Lessons  in  Prose  ;  forming  a 

su^^ient  Latin  Reader,  with  Imitation  Exercises  and  a  Vocabu- 

lary.     12mo,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

The  Second  Book  gives  the  Syntax  in  an  enlarged  form.  Its  reading  lessons  are 
taken  wholly  from  Cicero  and  Cfesar,  on  the  principio  that  none  but  the  best  writ- 
ers  should  be  read  by  beginners.  The  notes  are  ampie,  without  giving  the  pupil 
too  much  aid.  There  is  no  better  Latin  Eeader  than  this,  even  for  classes  that 
bare  not  studied  the  ''  First  Book." 
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